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EDITOR’S FOREWORD 





Across the gulf of the years there come to us 
now and again memories of those empire builders 
who conquered the wilderness and the desert. No 
justification is needed for this effort to make per- 
manent through publication the knowledge of 
their achievements. In this volume conscious ef- 
fort has been directed toward the combination of 
the scientific method of historical writing with 
the less technical treatment of materials in the 
form of reminiscences. For in this latter way 
may be salvaged much of real worth in the story 
of mankind which would otherwise be lost, and 
an atmosphere may be created which no strictly 
scientific treatment would induce. Albeit many 
of those pioneers were just “plain people’ who 
worked modestly in a small sphere, yet here is 
glimpsed the beginnings of Nevada’s social and 
economic life. Especially in the Miller reminis- 
censes is there the touch of the writer who bears 
in his own experience the marks of the pioneer 
life and who has hence been able to make to live 
again “‘these men, who at that time seemed such 
a natural part of their environment,” but, as he 
says, when “glimpsed back through the passage 
of years, are now recalled as of a type that made 
the West famous and, having tamed the wilder- 
ness and accomplished its purpose in life, is now 
almost extinct.” 

The tragedies of those early days are forcefully 
epitomized in the relation of the death of Judge 
Ralston as a victim of the desert as also in the 
two Indian tales; the brighter side of pioneer life 
and the striving for the beginnings of culture 
are pointed in the story of theatrical amusements. 

The section devoted to high school themes on 
Nevada history reflects the interest of the young- 
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er generation in the making of their State and 
presages a conscious determination to profit by 
the work of those who have gone before as well as 
to emulate them in future deeds.” 

In the field of careful investigation and critical 
treatment we present this year Mr. Williamson’s 
review of the misnamed “Pyramid Indian War” 
and Miss Prouty’s analysis of the development of 
Reno. Mr. Williamson lived as a child at Fort 
Churchill where his father was an officer and he 
has a personal interest in unravelling Nevada’s 
early Indian history. In the treatise on Reno is 
to be found not merely an attempt to explain Reno 
as a fact growing out of physical conditions but 
also to show a cross section of the life of the Ne- 
vada metropolis in this early 20th century. For 
the future historian it will be invaluable source 
material because of its sober non-inflated style 
and because it gives a perspective of connection 
with general westward expansion. 

Mistakes have doubtless crept into all this 
work, perchance by reason of lack of time on the 
part of the editor to check with care each state- 
ment, and perchance also occasionally for want 
of source materials at hand from which to verify 
assertions. Especially in the spelling of proper 
nouns has there been scant opportunity to recon- 
cile the various forms which appear in reminis- 
cences, newspaper accounts, histories, and the 
early State census of 1875. Perhaps it is wiser 
to publish imperfectly edited accounts than to 
wait indefinitely until details have been perfected. 
In the corrections and criticisms from readers the 
cause will have profited. 

The maps have been selected with a view to em- 
phasizing the “whereness” of places described in 
the text. For the most part they are reproduce- 
tions of old originals held by the Nevada State 
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Historical Society in its collections as are also the 
pictures which are interspersed through the vol- 
ume. 

The thanks of the editor are due to the many 
friends who have contributed to the work in var- 
ious ways and especially to our Curator, Mr. C. F. 
Cutts, whose untiring efforts in the handling of 
manifold details has made possible the accomplish- 
ment of this task before the close of the Biennium. 
To my colleagues in the University department of 
History and Political Science whose loyal coopera- 
tion in the field of my vocation has made possible 
this avocation, to the Board of Trustees of the 
Nevada State Historical Society who have by their 
intuitive comprehension of difficulties smoothed 
the way, and to those others who have by devious 
little helpfulnesses removed mechanical obstruc- 
tions from my path, I make grateful acknowledg- 
ment. 


JEANNE ELIZABETH WIER 





We are not responsible for personal opinions 
expressed in these papers. We print nothing 
which we have reason to believe incorrect; but 


one purpose in the publication is to arouse criti- 
cism and discussion, and thereby to gain more in- 
formation on these topics. 
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WHEN MAJOR ORMSBY 
WAS KILLED © 


A REVIEW OF THE MOST IMPORTANT 
ENGAGEMENT WITH INDIANS RECORDED 
IN THE ANNALS OF NEVADA. 


BY 
Davip E. W. WILLIAMSON. 





INTRODUCTION 


The first important conflict of white men and 
Indians in all the territory that lies between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevadas occur- 
red on the Truckee river between the present 
site of the Indian agency and Wadsworth on May 
12, 1860. No monument marks the retreat of 
that armed company of early residents when they 
fled that day, leaving forty-six of their number 
dead or dying. The river flows still between the 
steep banks, and in many places in the same chan- 
nel, and remains of the old trail can be found 
above the cliffs to the east, but not even a stake 
points to the rough line where, burning with 
thirst in the heat of a late spring day, a band 
of undisciplined miners, prospectors, hotel-keep- 
ers, lawyers, clerks and adventurers ran for their 
lives mile after mile with death riding at their 
heels. The sagebrush grows on the hillsides now 
as it grew then, and many of the low trees that 
stand on the banks of the river must be the same 
today that sixty-four years ago hid the enemy, 
but ta trace the advance and the route there is 
nothing to rely upon except the confused accounts 
of participants written years afterward. Dis- 
tances given in narratives of those who were eye- 
witnesses do not agree with the descriptions of 
the ground, and there are no actual survivors on 
either side to call back the memories of the battle, 
save one old Indian who was a lad of twelve 
when the conflict occurred. 








CHAPTER I. 
FRICTION BETWEEN THE RACES. 


The Pah-Utes of Western Nevada, then known 
as the Washoe Country, had been restless for over 
a year owing to the influx of increasing numbers 
of white men into the territory. In the crowd 
that found their way over the Sierra from the 
coast were scores who were arrogant and insolent 
to the natives, riding rough-shod over them on 
all occasions, seldom keeping faith with them and 
contemptuous in their treatment at all times. 
The Indians resented such conduct, and among 
them, unfortunately for peace, were leaders of 
different bands who were eager to foment trouble. 
From time to time, Bannocks and Shoshones, 
more reckless than the Pah-Utes, visited the 
tribes at Pyramid Lake to spur them on. It was 
the Bannocks that were accused of the murder 
of Peter Lassen, after whom Lassen County in 
California and Lassen Peak were named. He was 
a leader among the pioneers, a man of great 
energy and of great native ability. In March, 
1859, while he was camping on the way to look 
at a mining prospect, he and his companion were 
killed in a canyon above Clapp Creek, twenty miles 
north of Black Rock, and no one was ever brought 
to justice for the crime. In the following eight 
months six other men were killed under conditions 
that clearly indicated Indians as the murderers, 
but on the surface the Pah-Utes appeared to be 
peaceably inclined and friendly to the whites. 
They were reported to be famishing and the 
early winter of 1859 had caught them unpre- 
pared for the cold but beyond a paragraph in a 
Virginia City paper that said they blamed the 
whites for the cold and the famine no one seems 
to have paid much attention to them. Then came 
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another warning. A band of Pah-Utes laying 
claim to the Honey Lake valley had made a bar- 
gain with a party of settlers there early in 1858 
and asserted that the pioneers had agreed to pay 
them $16,000 but refused to live up to the agree- 
ment. There was some ill-feeling on both sides, 
apparently, and then on January 13, 1860, a 
rancher named Dexter E. Demming was shot 
dead at his home in Willow Creek valley, just 
north of Honey Lake. His ranch was robbed. 
There was scarcely any regular, recognized 
government authority in the territory at the time. 
Mormon settlers in Carson River valley looked 
to Utah, many who had crossed the plains con- 
sidered the Washoe country to be a kind of no- 
man’s-land, others thought it part of California 
and still others thought it was open ground. The 
last element decided to set up a territorial govern- 
ment, and in June and July, 1859, efforts to that 
end had resulted in the election of Isaac Roop as 
governor, who was recognized by the men in the 
territory and in the Honey Lake country, which 
was supposed to be part of what is now Nevada. 
The killing of Demming aroused the people of 
Susanville and they sent a petition to Governor 
Roop for aid. He sent out a party under U. J. 
Tutt, who followed the trail from Demming’s 
ranch, and reported to Roop on January 24 that 
he had traced the crime to a party of Pah-Utes. 
Demand for the surrender of the murderers was 
refused by Winnemucca, their principal chief, 
and Roop then called on General Clarke, com- 
mander of the Department of the Pacific of the 
United States Army, for a company of dragoons, 
or weapons and field pieces. These were not sent 
at the time but some months later a force of reg- 
ular army men was stationed in the Honey Lake 
country, though how large this was does not 
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appear from any record. Although Governor 
Roop in his letter to General Clarke declared 
that an Indian war was imminent, the miners 
and farmers do not appear to have been alarmed. 
Many prospecting parties were out in all direc- 
tions and the ranchers took no special precau- 
tions to guard their property, although in the 
Honey Lake country commissioners appointed by 
Governor Roop declared that the Pah-Utes under 
Winnemucca were blackmailing the settlers by 
demanding several heads of beeves from time to 
time. Nor does there seem to have been the 
slightest alarm when it became known that the 
Indians were holding a great parley at their 
quarters at the foot of Pyramid Lake. 

Twenty years after the conference the Indian 
statement of what occurred there was obtained 
through the aid of William H. Wasson, Indian 
agent on the Pyramid reservation, and it is this 
that is published in Thompson and West’s History 
of Nevada. It is the only account that pretends 
to give the story of the parley and of the Ormsby 
party from the Pah-Ute side, but it obviously 
was devised long after the event, and shows 
traces of trying to throw the responsibility on 
Old Winnemucca, which during his lifetime he 
always declined to assume. Speakers at the par- 
ley are said to have accused the whites of destroy- 
ing the Indians’ wild game and pine nuts, on 
which they depended for food, and of taking 
away their land, but this is merely what Old 
Winnemucca told the people two years later. The 
talk began in the latter part of April and was 
still in progress on May 7. Two chiefs from 
Honey Lake and one from Mason valley were 
for war at once, and a Shoshone who had married 
a Pah-Ute woman and was influential, was also 
hostile to the whites. Neither Old Winnemcca 
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nor Young Winnemucca had spoken, but they 
were supposed to be for war, although they after- 
wards denied it, when, on the 7th of May, news 
was brought to Pyramid Lake of the killing of 
five men at the Williams station on the Carson 
river. No effort was made to meet the whites 
with offers of peace and reparation, and Young 
Winnemucca at once took command of the prin- 
cipal band of three hundred warriors. From 
such cautious admissions as could afterwards be 
obtained from the Pah-Utes it was this chief that 
organized the fighting and laid the plans to en- 
trap and ambush the white men. Old Winne- 
mucca is said to have been absent. 

The impression gained from some of the ac- 
counts preserved of this little war is that the 
killing of the five men at Williams station was 
an outgrowth of the parley in progress at Pyra- 
mid Lake. This is not what William Wright 
thought about it, however, and Wright, who under 
the name of Dan De Quille was one of the most 
brilliant writers on the Comstock, was in Virginia 
City at the time. His statement in “The Big 
Bonanza,” published only fourteen years after 
the battle and when many of the participants 
in it were still alive who would have been quick 
to point out any inaccuracies, is that the Wil- 
liams station affair was a matter of personal, 
private revenge. He says that in the absence of 
James O. Williams, owner of the station, two or 
three young men captured and shut up two Pah- 
Utes in a kind of cave near the station and kept 
them there several days. The women were the 
wives of Bannocks, says Wright, and one of the 
husbands traced them to the station, but was 
driven off by the men there. He was refused 
help by the Pah-Ute chiefs, but obtained thirty 
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men from the Bannock tribe, and it was this party 
that attacked the Williams place. 

Williams station was on the Emigrant trail, 
about ten miles northeast of where a few months 
later Fort Churchill was constructed. The owner, 
with two brothers, Oscar and David, had come 
from Maine and prospered through trade with 
the passing parties on their way to Califor- 
nia. He was away down the Carson river at the 
time of the attack, but the Indians killed his 
brothers by shooting them as they stood outside 
the building and they shot Samuel Sullivan as he 
was trying to get away. In the house were James 
Fleming and a man known as Dutch Phil, and 
they perished when the attacking party set fire 
to the structure, burning it to the ground. The 
Indians then drove down the valley, stealing W. 
H. Bloomfield’s cattle on the way but leaving the 
property of C. M. Davis unmolested, because, 
as one of the party afterwards said, Davis had 
never done them any harm and had always treat- 
ed them honestly. At this time they were on their 
way to Buckland’s ranch, eight miles from Wil- 
liams station, but as the sun was rising they 
changed their plans and made off toward Pyra- 
mid Lake, driving Bloomfield’s cattle before them. 





CHAPTER II. 
EVENTS PRECEDING THE BATTLE. 


There are two versions of how the news of the 
slaughter at Williams station reached Virginia 
City. Dan De Quille in the volume he called “The 
Big Bonanza” says it was brought by a Pony Ex- 
press rider and, as he was there at the time, he 
probably knew. The express had just been estab- 
lished and the first rider had come through from 
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the Coast only a month and four days prior to the 
affair. Myron Angell, however, who as editor of 
the Thompson and West History may be presumed 
to have made a careful inquiry into the facts, 
says that J. O. Williams himself carried the news 
to the Comstock community after his return to 
the station the morning after the tragedy. In 
whatever way the men of Virginia City learned 
of it, they were quick to act and warnings were 
sent out to miners and prospectors in all direc- 
tions, not only from Virginia City but also from 
Carson City, Dayton and Genoa. From all these 
places men went to Buckland’s station, where 
they organized on the morning of the 9th of 
May into four squads, numbering in all one hun- 
dred and five men. Major William M. Ormsby, 
who was in charge of the Carson detachment, 
urged that a commander of the expedition be 
chosen, but his suggestion was not followed and 
the band went forward with Archie McDonald 
in command of the men from Virginia City, Cap- 
tain R. G. Watkins over those from Silver City 
and Thomas F. Condon over those from Genoa. 
Myron Angell, Thomas Wren in his History, and 
Major Ingalls, who wrote the account in Sam P. 
Davis’ History, have all followed the narrative 
of the march and the battle written by Captain 
Watkins, who was an old Filibustero and had 
lost a leg while fighting under Walker in Central 
America, so that it is Watkins who must be re- 
garded as the historian of the expedition. 

The list of those who marched out from Buck- 
land’s on the morning of May 9, 1860, as given 
by Myron Angell in Thompson and West’s History 
is taken from Watkins’ account and is the only 
one that has been preserved. It shows that 
twenty of the one hundred and five were unknown 
to Watkins, as he accounts for only siguy-tine 
names as follows: 
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GENOA RANGERS—Captain T. F. Condon, 
C. E. Kimball, Michael Tay, Robert Riley (“Big 
Texas”), M. Pular, Lee James, J. A. Thompson. 

CARSON CITY RANGERS—Major William 
M. Ormsby, F. Shinn, John L. Blackburn, James 
Gatewood, Chris Barnes, Frank Gilbert, William 
S. Spear, C. Marley, William Mason, John Holmes, 
Richard Watkins, Dr. William E. Eichelroth, 
Samuel Brown, James McIntyre, Dr. Anton W. 
Tjader, Eugene Angel, a man named Lake and 
nine United States soldiers. 

SILVER CITY GUARDS—Captain R. G. Wat- 
kins, Keene Albert Bloom, Charles Evans, James 
Shabell, James Lee, Anton Kaufman. 

VIRGINIA CITY—Company No. 1; Captain 
F. Johnston, F. J. Call, Hugh McLaughlin, 
ees A McTerney, Charles McLeod, John Flem- 
ing (a Greek), —.......... Henderson (a Greek), 
Andreas Schnald (Italian), Marco Keuergerwaldt, 
O. C. Steel, John Gaventi George (a Greek). 
Company No. 2: Captain Archie McDonald, Wil- 
liam Armington, Charles W. Allen, G. F. Brown, 
G. I. Baldwin, D. D. Cole, A. K. Elliott, Charles 
Forman, A. L. Granis, F. Gatehouse, F. Hawkins, 
Arch Haven, J. C. Hall, George Jones, R. Law- 
rence, Col. M. C. Vane, Henry Meredith, H. Mc- 
Intosh, Pat McCourt, S. McNaughton, Henry 
Newton, John Noyce, A. I. Peck, Richard N. Snow- 
den, M. and O. Spurr. ' 

COMPANY NOT KNOWN-—-2J. F. Johnson, N. 
A. Chandler, G. Jonner, A. G. B. Hammond, 
James McCarthy, T. Kelley, J. Bowden, 
Armstrong, ............ Galehousen. 

Both Myron Angell and William Wright agree 
that the volunteers on the expedition wholly un- 
dervalued the fighting qualities of the Indians 
against whom they were marching. They, in 
many instances, says Angell, started on the ex- 
pedition with the watchword of “An Indian for 
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breakfast and a pony to ride.” Most of them 
thought there would be no serious difficulty in 
“running the Indians out of the country.” While 
they were from four different communities there 
were in effect five independent bands, each with 
its own leader, and there was no general agree- 
ment among them. Ordinary precautions ad- 
vised by men who had crossed the plains were 
probably taken, such as sending out scouts, but 
the Indians were all on the other side of the ridge 
in the Truckee valley and none could be seen any- 
where on the march to Williams Station, where 
the expedition arrived on May 10th and halted 
for the night. After burying the bodies of Oscar 
and David Williams and Samuel Sullivan, which 
were found in the open, a council was held and a 
vote was taken on whether to continue the march. 
Not one voice was raised against it. The next 
morning, accordingly, they turned to the north 
and proceeded over the ridge into the Truckee 
valley, probably taking the route that starts from 
Carson plains about three miles west of Lahontan 
dam and follows a low pass through the hills. 
This would have brought them out at what is now 
Fernley and would furnish an easy ride to Wads- 
worth, on the site of which they camped on the 
night of May 11th. 

Indications of the temper of the Indians were 
discovered at Wadsworth, for there the band 
found five men who had been defending them- 
selves against attack for several days after hav- 
ing been driven from some point down the 
Truckee river toward the lake, where they were 
hunting. These men said three of their original 
party of eight had been shot down by the Pah- 
Utes. But when the expedition resumed its march 
north along the Truckee on the morning of May 
12th no signs of Indians were visible. The trail 
was well marked. It lay above the river all the 
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way. The Truckee turns slightly west of north 
at Wadsworth and pursues a generally northerly 
course in a channel that is for the most part 
about the center of a gorge cut by the stream in 
such a way that the sides are marked by steep 
cliffs, perhaps fifty feet high. The trail was above 
this cliff on the eastern side of the river, at every 
point permitting an apparently clear view of the 
whole valley, but the men in the expedition did 
not know the enemy’s methods. Probably every 
step they took in advance was observed from the 
surrounding heights by runners and immediately 
reported to Young Winnemucca and the Indians 
gathered in force at their village about where the 
Indian Agency buildings now stand. The white 
men rode along this trail, following its windings, 
for some fourteen miles without being molested 
and without seeing a single man of the Indians’ 
force. Still following the old path, they drew 
away from the river about fourteen miles from 
Wadsworth and then rode along it as it swept 
around to the west. Here they came abruptly to 
a point where it suddenly drops from the high 
ground down into the meadows through which the 
course of the river was marked, then as now, by 
a dense growth of trees. All this ground at the 
present time has been cleared and is under cul- 
tivation but at the moment and for many years 
afterward it was covered by sagebrush, the bushes 
high enough to conceal a man lying prone. As the 
event proved, many Indians were hidden there, 
but the white men did not observe them and rode 
on down the trail into the plain. The Indians 
hoped to kill them all, as they afterward stated, 
so it is easy to see why the members of the expedi- 
tion were not attacked at this time, when they 
had to ride in single file and could easily have 
been picked off one by one. 

Going over this route today, it is easy to recog- 
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nize much of the country from the description 
given by Captain Watkins, but in the time that 
elapsed before he wrote his account his recol- 
lection of the distances had become confused, 
hence the figures given in subsequent narrations 
based upon his statement are inaccurate. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE FIGHTING. 


No sign of the expected hostile force was seen 
by the expedition as its members rode along the 
trail after it reached the floor of the lower 
ground. It had been a cold winter with heavy 
snow and this had melted, causing the Truckee 
river to overflow its banks and to cover the broad, 
flat valley that opens out as the stream draws 
near to the lake. Below the bench land, which 
rims this area to the east, there was a stretch of 
ground densely covered with cottonwood trees 
and underbrush that now has all been cleared 
away but which at that time could not be pene- 
trated by the untrained eye of the white men. 
This dry tract extended at different points out 
from the foot of the bench land from fifty to one 
hundred yards and beyond that was the flood 
water, which reached as far as a mile to the west. 
The volume of the Truckee river at that period 
even in summer was very great, as there were no 
irrigation ditches and no towns taking their 
water supply from it. It was a broad and deep 
stream. There was no bridge at any point from 
its source in Lake Tahoe to its mouth at Pyramid 
Lake and its depth at the point where it turns 
north at Wadsworth can be understood when it 
is known that a ferry was maintained there for 
years afterwards when that town came into ex- 
istence. Between the rim of the valley then, 
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here from eighteen to twenty feet high and al- 
most perpendicular, and the deep water on the 
opposite side to the west, there was no oppor- 
tunity to turn and the trail ran straight ahead 
for about a mile and a half to the site of the pres- 
ent store, just beyond the postoffice at the reser- 
vation headquarters of today. 

The whites rode along this trail knowing that 
they were approaching the main body of the 
Pah-Utes and, as there were old Indian fighters 
among them, they certainly proceeded with some 
caution. When they reached the site of the trad- 
er’s store today, they first saw the Indians. Just 
beyond this point, if they had known it, were an 
unusual number of Pah-Utes gathered into three 
large camps but these were concealed from their 
view and all they saw was a group of twenty or 
twenty-five Indians and a few boys who were on 
top of a low mound or point of ground about 
twelve feet above their own level. This spot was an 
old gathering place for the Pah-Utes and had been 
so for generations.. The top is flat and broad 
enough to accomodate six hundred or more 
Indians sitting on the ground as was their cus- 
tom at a council and it is level enough for them 
still to use it for their dances if they followed 
the old tribal customs, but they have abandoned 
them. From this spot a view can be had of every 
point in the valley and at the same time the ap- 
proaches from the higher land can be seen. 

Among these Indians there was a lad of twelve 
years of age and he still lives on the reservation, 
now a feeble old man. He is Johnny Calico and, 
though as a boy he could take small part in the 
fighting, he told the history of the day in the 
Pah-Ute tongue, when he was visited there on 
October 27, 1924, his son Fred, who speaks both 
Pah-Ute and English fluently, interpreting for 
him. His recollection of the whole affair is vivid 
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and it was he who definitely located the spot 
mentioned in this account. This is his descrip- 
tion: 

“The Pah-Utes were told that Captain Orms- 
by and many white men were coming to kill them 
all off because they had slaughtered cattle. The 
Pah-Utes blamed their hunger on the cattle be- 
cause of eating all the grass seed on which they 
depended to make bread and leaving none to 
grow. So the white men came down the trail 
that runs by this place (his home on the reserva- 
tion) and they rode along about a mile and a half 
from where the trail comes down off the high 
ground. The Pah-Utes were in three big camps 
alongside the foot of the bench around the 
point where the trader’s store is today. They 
were warned that the white men were coming and 
many ran up on the high ground to see them. 
When the white men saw the Pah-Utes they stop- 
ped and the Indians then began to shoot at them 
with their bows and arrows and the shower of 
arrows was so thick and they came so quickly 
that the whites turned back. All this part of the 
land, which is now cleared of trees and brush, 
was then covered thickly with trees and, when the 
white men had been chased to a place below where 
the schoolhouse now stands, they turned off to 
these trees. But the Pah-Utes had run ahead, 
hidden behind these trees and, when the white 
men came near, the real fighting started, for the 
Pah-Utes let loose a cloud of arrows at them and 
the white men, who were all on horseback, fired 
off their guns. At the sound of the first gun, the 
Pah-Utes started back through the trees. 

“There was one white man here who was 
bucked off his horse, which ran away. The man 
ran behind a tree and two Indians tried to find 
him but as they caught sight of him he aimed his 
gun at them and fired. One Pah-Ute was hit in 
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the toe and fell and then the others near by closed 
in on the white man. He did not fire again and 
the Indians shot him with their bows and arrows, 
then rushed in and took his gun and stripped him 
of all his clothes. While this was going on, Chi- 
quita Winnemucca, who was on foot, was running 
after the white men who were riding back up the 
trail. Two of them turned and gave chase to 
him, but two Indians who were hiding at the 
side of the trail shot at them, hitting one and he 
fell. He was one of the captains of the white 
men. The other rode off to where the other whites 
were, followed by the horse of the man who had 
been killed. When the white men came to where 
the trail goes up from the valley to the high 
ground, it is very steep and the Indians were be- 
hind them and all around. Another white man 
was killed as he rode up with the others and he 
fell over dead just as he reached the top of the 
trail. Here most of the Pah-Utes stopped and 
only four or five small parties of them went on 
after the whites. 

“In this chase at this time only one white man 
was killed. He was behind and one Pah-Ute 
chased him. This Indian was mounted on a horse. 
He rode up alongside of the white man, seized 
him and both rolled to the ground, where the 
white man died. His Indian antagonist took the 
white man’s horse, but his own got away and it 
was on this Indian’s own horse that another white 
man, a few moments later made his escape. There 
were two men who were riding one horse and the 
man in the saddle was seen to be telling the other 
to get off and pointing to the river as if there was 
a place by the stream where he could hide, so 
one got off the horse and the other rode ahead. 
But just then the horse that had escaped from the 
Indian and which had followed the whites came 
running back. The white man on foot grabbed 
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him, jumped on his back and made off to safety. 
Beyond this there is a point on the trail where it 
is very narrow: It is where the mountain comes 
down. Here one white man was riding when 
the Indians behind shot his horse and it turned 
over. As the Indians came up to this white man, 
he held out two powder cans and his pistol to them 
and told them not to kill him. Chief Winnemuc- 
ca was ahead and three men were coming up the 
trail behind and one of the men behind killed 
this white man. Then his body rolled down into 
the canyon. This was Captain Ormsby. The 
Indians turned back at this time and did not go 
any farther.” 

Johnny Calico does not know how many white 
men were killed in the fighting, but an agent, 
sent by Myron Angell to Pyramid Lake reserva- 
tion twenty years after the event, was taken 
along the trail by a guide who pointed out where 
forty-six in all had fallen. Of the Pah-Utes not 
one was killed and only three were wounded ac- 
cording to their own statements for years after- 
ward and which is highly probable when one 
views the ground even today. Johnny Calico de- 
clares that there was no such regular line of 
battle as has been described by different writers 
since the day of the fighting, basing their ac- 
counts on Captain Watkins’ narrative. There was 
no right wing and there was no left wing. His 
description shows that the Indians followed the 
usual method of endeavoring to surround the 
whites and ran through the trees with no sort of 
military alignment: 

Captain Watkins’ account says thirty men 
under Ormsby rode up a dry wash to the top of the 
high ground when the Indians were first sight- 
ed, but they would not have had to do so as the 
slope there is gradual enough for them to have 
edvanced at any point. His recollection had prob- 
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ably become confused with the dry wash through 
which the main trail runs for a short distance 
before it turns at the low ground after coming 
down from the bench land above. Had a part of 
the whites reached the top of the little mound on 
which the Indians were grouped when first seen, 
they would have observed the great camps just 
beyond and would have realized at once their 
own peril and how much they had misjudged the 
number and spirit of the Pah-Utes. In the main, 
considering their different points of view, the 
narrative of Captain Watkins and that of Johnny 
Calico agree. Watkins gives more detail. “When 
the whites turned to the trees,” Watkins says, 
as quoted by Myron Angell in Thompson and 
West’s History, “and when they were met by the 
Indian’s fire, they retreated until they were re- 
formed by the personal exertions of two or three 
men and then in regular order they rode back 
to the south, at one time turning to the river, 
which they found they could not cross.” The man 
thrown from his horse and who shot an Indian 
before he himself was killed, as described by 
Johnny Calico, was Eugene Angel, following 
Watkins’ account. The man whose horse ran 
away after he was hit and who was shot was . 
probably William Headley, who, by his activity, 
was thought by the Indians to be an officer. The 
man killed at the top of the steep part of the 
trail was Richard Snowden, beyond a doubt, be- 
cause his body was subsequently found there. 
Henry Meredith was killed just before the trail 
ascends, while still in the bottom land. He was 
a lawyer from California. 

The first shot in the fighting fired by a white 
man had been by A. K. Elliott, who had a rifle 
with telescope sights, but he missed his aim and. 
he was among the men who fell during the race 
along the trail after reaching the high ground. 
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This point where the trail left the bottom land had 
been placed by Major Ormsby in charge of Cap- 
tain Watkins and Captain Thomas F. Condon 
with their men, but the men deserted and Condon 
went back to tell Ormsby, who evidently was now 
in command of the expedition by common con- 
sent, judging from the Watkins’ account. It was 
too late to make a stand there, however, and 
with the Indians on their heels the white men rode 
up the hill and along the trail. Ormsby intended 
to make a stand at the point where the mountain 
comes down close to the river and drops suddenly, 
where the trail passed along the top of the cliff, 
but only Watkins and Chris Barnes stood by 
him, while other white men, five in number, had 
been killed a few moments before. Ormsby was 
wounded in both arms and in the mouth but he 
told Watkins and Barnes to ride on and he fol- 
lowed. He was riding a white mule. Its saddle 
loosened and turned and he fell. In Angell’s ac- 
count in the Thompson and West History, he says 
that Ormsby then advanced to the Indians and 
told them not to kill him, that he would make 
peace with the whites, but that they shot him 
dead and that his body then “rolled over the ridge 
on which the trail ran and fell into a gulch,” but 
Watkins knew nothing about this. It is at this 
point that Johnny Calico says the Indians turned 
back, but Captain Watkins says they killed an un- 
known boy and three men, Jones, McCarthy and 
McLeod, following the death of Ormsby. He also 
narrates that many were slain in the manner in 
which Chiquita Winnemucca rode up behind and 
seized his victim. He says Jones, McCarthy and 
McLeod rode out into the open country, were 
surrounded but managed for some time to keep 
the enemy at bay. When they fell the Indians 
danced a war dance around them. Myron Angell 
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_ that the pursuit was kept up clear to Wads- 
worth. 

That is the fight that was misnamed The Battle 
of Pyramid Lake, for the lake was four miles 
— from the spot where the first shot was 
ired. 

There is no agreement on the spot where Major 
Ormsby’s death occurred. The place described 
by Johnny Calico is probably that pointed out 

by the Pah-Utes to this day. It is easily recog- 
* nized from the description. But it is not the spot 
that is spoken of by the white men who know 
the neighborhood. Some years after this fighting 
a Pitt River Indian of note was killed in Dead 
Ox Gulch, some miles south of the reservation 
and for a long time members of his tribe paid 
annual mourning visits to the gulch, where the 
stones mark his burying place. Several believe 
that this is where Major Ormsby was killed, but 
others show a little ridge and a small gully on 
the eastern side of the river, just opposite the 
mouth of Dead Ox canyon. Others, still, point to 
a spot marked by a whitish rocky rise farther 
down the river on the eastern side. The weight 
of the evidence would favor Johnny Calico’s de- 
scription, as the killing of Major Ormsby was an 
event long remembered among the Pah-Utes and 
one that would naturally be discussed among them 
in all its details. Ormsby’s body was taken out 
by a packer of considerable prominence at the 
time, a man named Little, who took it to Carson 
City, and he was probably the only white man who 
—— have pointed out the place where he 
ound it. 





CHAPTER IV. 
WHAT FOLLOWED THE DEFEAT. 


News of the defeat of the expedition reached 
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Buckland’s station on May 15th, brought in by 
some of the men who had escaped and it was 
quickly sent to Virginia City, Carson City, Genoa 
and other points. The facts, greatly exaggerated, 
were sent to California, too. In Nevada the 
women and children were placed in strong build- 
ings and guards were posted against what was 
expected to be an onslaught by hordes of Indians 
at any moment. In a few days volunteers came 
over the mountains from California and Washoe 
organized a regiment of eight companies of in- 
fantry and six of cavalry, which were joined at 
Wadsworth on May 31st by a detachment of 
United States infantry and artillery under Col- 
onel Jasper M. Stewart. Colonel “Jack” Hays, 
noted on the coast, was made commander on ac- 
count of his experience as an Indian fighter and in 
his forces were such men as Charles S. Fairfax, 
then only recently speaker of the California as- 
sembly and whose right to the title of Baron 
Fairfax of Cameron in the peerage of Scotland 
was well known--his nephew now wears it in Eng- 
land; Creed Haymond, afterwards chief counsel 
of the Central Pacific and Southern Pacific Com- 
panies; Major Daniel E. Hungerford, whose 
daughter afterwards married John W. Mackay; 
Joseph F. Triplett, subsequently prominent in 
Eastern Nevada affairs; Benjamin G. Lippin- 
cott, D. C. Ralston, J. B. Van Hagen and many 
others, including the ill-fated Captain E. T. 
Storey, for whom Storey county was named. Of 
the regulars, Dr.C. C. Keeney always retained 
his interest in Nevada. His widow, twenty-five 
years later, married William Alvord, who was for 
many years president of the Bank of California 
and a director on the Virginia & Truckee railroad 
and other Nevada interests. 

With such a well-disciplined force there could 
be only one outcome. On the morning of June 2, 
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1860, a scouting party rode down into the bottom 
land about a mile to the south of where hostilities 
had begun between the Ormsby party and the 
Pah-Utes, and there the Indians, about three 
hundred strong and all mounted, rode forward 
against the new arrivals. The company of scout- 
ers retreated until they joined the main force, in 
the curiously cut up ground that lines the river 
valley. Here the whites made their stand, while 
the main body of Indians with Young Winne- 
mucca—their war chief and a different man from 
Chiquita Winnemucca—in command. He stood 
on a high hill that stands out from the side of 
the mountain, like a promontory, and from that 
point gave his orders, which were obeyed without 
question by the Pah-Utes. Captains Storey and 
Van Hagen stormed their position and Captain 
Storey fell mortally wounded by a shot through 
the lungs. The Indians were driven back after 
hard fighting with a total loss admitted by them- 
selves at four killed and seven wounded, while the 
white force lost four wounded, three of whom 
died of their wounds. 

In the meantime a force under Captain Condon 
had moved forward into the range to the east of 
Pyramid Lake, finding the Pah-Ute camp desert- 
ed. The main body on June 5th took this route, 
too, and in riding ahead William Allen was killed, 
but the Indians who shot him could not be found. 
Colonel Hays with the greater part of his own 
command returned to Virginia City on June 7th 
and the companies were then disbanded. The reg- 
ulars under Colonel Stewart remained at a camp 
near Pyramid Lake for some time. That summer 
Fort Churchill was built and Warren Wasson, who 
was left in charge of the Indians by Major Dodge, 
the regular agent, brought them into their old 
ground in the following September. 
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ANALYTICAL OUTLINE OF PAPER. 


I. Topography of Reno: location on western edge of 


II. 


Ill. 


IV. 


high plateau area and facing toward California, on 
banks of the Truckee which marks a pass and makes 
an oasis; climate; results of topography as affect- 
ing overland tourists and prospectors and retarding 
development. 
The Trail Makers and the Spying out of the Washoe 
Country in its relation to California: natural west- 
ward expansion of American people; chief overland 
trails to the Pacific as seen in the Santa Fe and 
other trails to the Southwest, the Oregon Trail, 
the California trail, 1844; early exploration and 
travel through Nevada and the discovery of pos- 
sible variations of the California trail by early trav- 
elers like Jedediah Smith, Peter Ogden and Joseph 
Walker, by John Bidwell and the first emigration 
across Nevada, by the Stevens-Murphy Party with 
the first wagons to cross the Summit, by Fremont, 
by other 1845 parties, 7 early emigrants of 1846 
via. the Hastings Cut-off, by the Donner Party, by 
discovery of the Lassen trail, Beckwourth Pass 
route and Noble’s Pass; rivalry of various sections 
for control of California trail, with triumph of 
Truckee route. 
The founding of Stations on the Truckee and the 
Beginning of Reno: emigration of 1849; belated 
rare wait in valley of the Truckee: Jameson’s 
tation on the Truckee, 1852; Stone and Gates’ 
Crossing, 1857; Some other early settlements; 
Truckee Meadows and Fuller’s Crossing, 1859, which 


a Lake’s Crossing, 1868, and the beginning of 
no. 


Discovery of the Comstock and its effect upon Reno: 
how the Comstock was discovered; California’s ex- 
citement over the Comstock with consequent back 
stream to Nevada; Virginia City; growth of indus- 
try and means of communication through roads to 
transport supplies for mines and to ship ores, 
through stage lines to Placerville and Carson City 
with growing rivalry between routes, through the 
transportation of farm produce from Sierra and 
Honey Lake Valleys by way of Lake’s Crossing, of 
fish from the Truckee, etc., hence growing demand 
for better means of transportation. 


. The Coming of the Railroad and Reno’s Opportunity: 


demands for better mail and express service be- 
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VI. 
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cause of inadequacy of ox team, pony expregs and 
stage coach routes with consequent discomforts, 
expense and roberries; agitation for a railroad to 
the Pacific growing out of suggestions of early 
nineteenth century with growing sectional differ- 
ences as to route which prevent action until the 
Civil War and actual travel decide in favor of a 
northern route; California takes a hand at railroad 
building with the Comstock mines as the immediate 
incentive and Theodore Judah as the inspirer of 
the Central Pacific builders who construct the Sac- 
ramento Valley R. R., plan a road to San Francisco 
via. Benecia, recommend Madeline Pass route, make 
surveys and recommend the Donner Lake Pass, or- 
ganize a railroad company in 1861, but meet with 
many objections to the route selected by Theodore 
Judah: the building of the railroad in spite of trans- 
portation and financial difficulties, being construct- 
ed between June 8, 1863 and May 13, 1869 with the 
first train reaching Nevada in 1867; results for 
the West; Reno, the point nearest the mines, forms 
ideal site for a city and the town is surveyed and 
platted after which lots are auctioned on May 9, 
1868, the town is christened and begins its perma- 
nent growth. 

Reno’s Varied Character as Resulting from her 
Topography: junction of railroads and improvement 
of transportation facilities through building of the 
V. & T., the N. C. O., and the Western Pacific and 
through the work of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; Reno as a governmental city, fights for 
the county seat, erects a court house, county hos- 
pital, state hospital for mental diseases, and finally 
becomes an incorporated city; Reno in relation to 
mining centers profits by early boom on the Com- 
stock, the more recent excitement of 1902, and has 
a mining prospect at Peavine but must not trust 
to unstable industry of mining for permanent pros- 
perity; Reno, an agricultural center, early developed 
hay and produce industry for mines, later benefitted 
from the Truckee-Carson Irrigation Préject and 
northern agricultural districts as well as Carson 
Valley and the Truckee Meadows but shares in the 
natural limitations on Nevada agriculture in spite 
of which she hopes to profit by Federal Loan Bank 
system, food shortage and government undertakings 
in Nevada, beet sugar industry, cattle and sheep 
industry, wheat growing etc.; Reno in its relation to 
manufactures has good water power but lacks raw 
material, fuel, labor and machinery, yet has a man- 
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ufacturing district on East Fourth Street with pros- 
eons for better manufacturing conditions in Reno; 

eno as a mercantile center early distributed goods 
to Virginia, Carson, Surprise Valley, Susanville 
and Sierra Valley but became of much greater im- 
portance during the southern mining boom and this 
development was facilitated by parcel post service 
resulting in a wholesale business in addition to the 
retail trade and the expansion of the mercantile 
section from the original area to new streets; Reno 
the financial and professional center of Nevada has 
good hotel accommodations: Reno as a home city 
has expanded from the original site through 
Dunne’s North Addition in 1873, Lake’s Addition in 
1871, the Ward, or Connor, and the Western in 
1876, Hatch and Southeast in 1876, the Marsh in 
1877, Hayden and Shoemaker tract in 1878, Sunny- 
side in 1887, Powning in 1896, Morrill in 1899, St. 
i in 1901, Andersen, Morrill-Smith, River- 
side Heights, Burke’s Survey in Ryland Addition 
and New Southside Addition in 1902, Litch in 1903, 
McCormick in 1904, Chism in 1904, University and 
Flanigan in 1905, eee in 1906, Leete Syndicate, 
University Heights, Stoddard, McKenna (or Uni- 


—. Terrace) in 1907, S. E. Hatch, Wells, Fair- 


field Heights, and Villa Court in 1905, the Morton 
Johnson, Rio Vista Heights, Grimmon and Cramp- 
ton’s Additions in 1906, Sierra Vista, Meadow View, 
Southern, Martin, Scenic Park, Terrace Tract, 
Burke, Arlington Heights, Newland’s Heights, 
Market Tract, Cloverdale Heights, Homewood, Stein- 
er Tract and Interurban Heights, 1907 and while 
these various sections have developed at different 
rates there is everywhere an increasing tendency 
to build permanent homes; Reno as a recreational 
center and health resort; Reno’s social development 
in keeping with her topography and economic pro- 
gress as seen in development of educational system 
embracing public schools, kindergarten, University 
of Nevada, etc., her religious development as seen 
in church building, her fraternal organizations, etc., 
her theatres, public library, newspapers, music and 
art; what of the Future? 

. (Supplemental) The City of Reno, 1917-1924: the 
transcontinental highway and development of rec- 
reational possibilities the two great new lines of pro- 
gress, yet other phases of growth not to be ignored; 
some present manufacturing concerns; wholesale and 
retail business; U. S. Air Mail service; mining pros- 
pects of Reno; agricultural development in alfalfa, 
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hay, turkeys, cantaloupes and dairying on Truckee- 
Carson Irrigation Project and in dairying products, 
potatoes and poultry nearer Reno with the proposed 
addition of Spanish Springs Reservoir or an alternate 
storage basin: hotel service; highways locate Reno 
on Lincoln and Victory routes with branch lines via. 
Tahoe and Feather River affording attraction for 
tourists and settlers with consequent social and mon- 
etary benefit, also providing recreation for Renoites 
and beautification of the banks of the Truckee with 
promised water sports on the river; parks forecast 
need for future playgrounds as seen in the Wingfield, 
Whitaker, Newlands, Idlewild (with zoo and pros- 
pective auditorium), golf links, Moana and Agricul- 
tural Park; paved streets; extension of boundaries; 
the zoning ordinance; educational development as 
expressed in the Nevada State Historical Society, 
Junior High School, increased school enrollment, 
new buildings at University of Nevada, Business Col- 
lege; church growth evidenced by prospective new 
structures for M. E. and Episcopal churches, origin of 
the Federated Church, new congregations in Church 
of Latter Day Saints and the Jewish Synagogue, the 
work of the Salvation Army, Y. W. C. A., Red Cross 
Hut and Crittenden Home: Service Club movement 
in Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis and Exchange for men, 
in Business and Professional Club for women; other 
Women’s Clubs: the Latimer Art Club; divorce col- 
ony; crime record low. 





CHAPTER I. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF RENO: HOW 
RELATED TO ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


Reno on Western Edge of Plateau and Facing 
California. 


Far over at the western edge of the so called 
Great American Desert there is a little stream 
which rushes along for a considerable distance 
only to lose itself eventually in the desert. Since 
this stream has its source in the heart of the 
Sierras, it marks a natural pass across the great 
divide and into the Promised Land of California. 
Therefore, in the days of ’49 the emigrant re- 
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joiced to see the Truckee River because it meant 
he was on the last lap of his journey. 
Importance of Rivers as Highways. 

Rivers have always been the great highways. 
In olden times the Nile was the medium of com- 
munication in Egypt and in Europe the Danube 
and the Rhine answered a like purpose. Civiliza- 
tion was built upon their banks because they were 
means of travel and communication as well as of 
of irrigation and manufacture. In America the 
Mississippi and its tributaries as highways have 


been a great factor in the development of the 
Middle West. 


The Truckee Not Navigable But Useful In Point- 
ing the Way and In Making Oases- 


But in Nevada the rivers do not find their des- 
tination in the ocean. One old prospector ex- 
plained their disappearance in the desert sand 
as follows: “The Almighty hadn’t finished his 
work on Saturday night and just tucked the lower 
ends of the severa/getreams into the ground whar 
they have remainedto this day although He had 
intended to make ohe boss river for Nevada to 
reach the ocean.” ' But though Nevada’s streams, 
including the Truckee, are not navigable, in early 
days they served to direct the route of travel to 
the Golden State by the slender thread of green 
along their banks. Sometimes the thread became 
wider. The valley became a green plain and one 
of these oases was the destined site of Reno. 


Origin of Cities. 


In a study of American cities their location 
and purpose is the better understood through a 
knowledge of their origin. The earliest cities 
were garrisons for protection. These were of 


1Pan De Quille, Big Bonanza,19., 
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necessity on points accessible by water, either 
coast towns or heads of harbors where rivers 
emptied.' They became places of barter and also 
points of transhipment for smaller communities 
farther up the rivers served by smaller boats. 
These distributed to inland river settlements and 
these in turn were also points of exchange for 
the backlying country. Cities, also; grew up at 
the lowest falls or rapids of a river, because water 
power was the only means of operating power 
machinery. This was the origin of Minneapolis. 
Some cities owe their origin almost entirely to 
the coming of the railroad as Denver and Salt 
Lake which towns are not an navigable rivers.* 
They would not have become great or even second 
class cities had not the railroad brought them 
into being. 


Reno, an Oasis in the Desert and a Railroad 
Station. 


Reno has had its destiny shaped for it. It is 
situated on a river not navigable but invaluable 
as an oasis after the weary miles over a desert 
which men now call not a curse but a breathing 
space from the crowded places of our East and 
West. In early days Reno heard the echo of 
groans and curses and men shook the dust from 
their clothing as they and their weary beasts 
rested on the banks of the Truckee. Then when 
refreshed, they followed the river to its upper 
courses over the Pass and the Summit where one 
delay might mean terror in the snow blockaded 
Pass. Yet Reno was only a stage station, where 
the river could be easily forded, until the long- 
heralded Pacific Railway placed a city on the 
banks of the Truckee. 


1Wright, The American City, 5. 
“Wright, The American City,4. 
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Moisture, Altitude and Latitude. 


The mountains to the west of Reno with their 
eternal snow suggest moisture but have in fact 
made Nevada the state of least rainfall and con- 
sequently have caused the dearth of navigable 
rivers although these mountains do form the 
watershed of the rivers of the western part of 
the State. Reno’s altitude is four thousand, five 
hundred and seven feet which for many reasons 
makes a healthful climate. Its latitude is thirty- 
nine degrees which would ordinarily mean a 
country in which could be raised all necessary 
articles for consumption in the surrounding ter- 
ritory, but here the great barriers shut off the 
moisture and cause aridity of the soil with a 
rainfall of only eight to nine inches.’ 


Results of Location. 


Natural conditions have thus brought about 
Reno’s characteristic development. Between the 
mountains and the desert, and with the Eldorado 
beckoning him on, the traveler never tarried long 
here in his rush to California. A writer in the 
Humboldt Register expressed it as follows: “Well, 
roll along, Mr. Immigrant, any fool can get to 
California but it takes a smart man to get away 
from there.”* But advancing civilization found 
the black speckled rock and with the treasure of 
that find forged the bands of steel across 
the once dreaded territory. Then Nevada became 
accessible to the once discouraged and departing 
emigrant, and because of his California experience 
he was better able to use and overcome Nature as 
he found it here. But even now and perhaps for- 
ever natural conditions prescribe and to some ex- 
tent retard the course of Reno’s progress. 


oe 1Mr. Alciatore of the U. S. Weather Bureau, Reno, Nev. 
*Humboldt Register, Unionville, Nev. Ter., July 16, 1864. 
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CHAPTER II. 


TRAIL MAKERS AND THE SPYING OUT OF 
THE WASHOE COUNTRY IN ITS 
RELATION TO CALIFORNIA. 


Natural Westward Expansion of American 
People. 

The Americans are an expansive people ever 
moving west. Three factors have made expansion 
possible. They are abundant free land, foreign 
immigration and the building of the Railroad.' 
The first factor has been of greatest influence. 
From the time that America was a narrow sea- 
board strip in 1793 until it stretched from ocean 
to ocean the dream of the ambitious young man 
was to go west to take up a homestead. Because 
of the dangers he had to meet only the brave and 
bold became the frontiersman. He made and de- 
termined questions by going in and taking up the 
land. Thus the frontier has been constantly 
moved westward until the Pacific Coast was the 
final stretch. 


Types of Trail Makers: The Trader and Trapper. 

Before the homesteader went the Indian trader 
and trapper who did the actual work of explora- 
tion. He was usually nameless but blazed the trail 
for the homesteader and the miner and later for 
civilization. To set his traps for beaver he opened 
up a whole river system. He would hunt the deer 
in the higher parts of the valley, pushing farther 
on all the time to new hunting grounds. The 
Indian trader went from one camp to another but 
always a narrow line of travel was his course.” 


Santa Fe and the Trails to Southwest. 
In the early days before 1810 St. Louis was 


1Semple, American History and its Geographic Conditions, 310. 
“Semple, American History and its Geographic Conditions, 191. 
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MAP OF TRANS-ROCKY TRAILS 


(Copyright, hag by Alexis E. Frye.) From Frye’s Geographies, 
by permission of Ginn & Co.,Philadelphia. 
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the last outfitting station for Indian trade to the 
west. Then the point was moved to the Missouri 
River to Independence and later to Kansas City.’ 
Old Santa Fe was just beyond the eastern rim of 
the Rockies opposite a natural gateway in the 
Rockies. Here was the shortest distance from 
St. Louis to the Rockies and the rivers were open 
earlier in the year than were the rivers of the 
north. Hence Santa Fe became a center of trans- 
continental expansion. An added reason for its 
marking the first trail to the Pacific is the fact 
that it is closely approached by the Gila and Colo- 
rado rivers which unite at the south-eastern cor- 
ner of California.’ Naturally the trader pushed 
on to California. The roads were well beaten to 
these watersheds of south-eastern California. 
The first trail into California became known as 
the Spanish or Los Angeles Trail and was opened 
up by Wm. Wolfskill of Kentucky and his party 
in 1830. He went to trap in California. His route 
was over the Wasatch Mountains, then to Sevier 
River, over the mountain rim and southwest down 
to the Virgin River but turned off before reaching 
the Colorado. Then his trail led across the Mo- 
have Desert and reached Cajon Pass in the San 
Bernardino Range, thence to Los Angeles.’ Travel 
soon found a shorter route by the Gila Trail. 
The shortest route across the continent is from 
St. Louis to San Diego. A southeast bend of Cali- 
fornia coast causes San Diego to be five degrees 
longitude farther east than San Francisco. After 
the cession of territory by Mexico to the United 
States in 1848, the first government survey for a 
railroad followed the Gila River.‘ From the Rio 
Grande in southwest Mexico to the source of the 
Gila is fifty eight miles over the Mimbres Moun- 


1Semple, 185. 
“Semple, 191. 
*The trail was shortened somewhat by later travelers. 
‘Semple, 194. 
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tains. This road branched off from the Rio 
Grande main thorofare at about thirty-three de- 
grees, twenty-one minutes north latitude near the 
present village of Paloma, then followed a direct 
west course to San Diego. 


Disadvantages of Southern Trails. 


These two trails then were natural routes to 
California but never became avenues of heavy 
immigration although they were means of steady 
intercourse for the trader and trapper even be- 
fore 1819." But these classes are nomadic and 
bring no permanent settlers. The mountains 
were barriers and the desert of the south was 
scorching. There were stretches of from forty 
to sixty miles which had no water. The trail was 
marked by the bones of the beasts that had been 
unable to bear the heat and thirst. 


The Oregon Trail. 


From St. Louis also the trader and the trapper 
started for the northern trails. Later the last out- 
fitting station was moved as before mentioned to 
Kansas City. The trapper might not be able to 
use the rivers of the north so long in the year but 
he found the beaver and the richer fur-bearing 
animals along their banks as both Great Britain 
and the United States well knew. As the actual 
settlers came into the Mississippi Valley and later 
to the Missouri the trapper kept pushing farther 
up to the headwaters of the Missouri to find new 
hunting grounds. It was the natural course to 
follow one of the three long arms of the great 
river of the North and finally reach the Pacific 
by following down the Columbia to its mouth.’ 
This latter point was discovered in 1792 and 
Lewis and Clarke saw it in 1805. The Astor 


1Semple, 198. 
2Semple, 202. 
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party saw it in 1811.’ Earlier parties went 
farther to the north but the Astor party, organ- 
ized for trapping and hunting, took the course 
which later became the Oregon Trail. ‘they went 
up the Missouri to the Grand. Then they took a 
short cut across the plains to the Big Horn 
Branch of the Yellowstone. From _ there they 
went up Wind River to Great Dome of the Sho- 
shone Range, thence to a head stream of the 
Snake and thence to the Columbia. But returning 
a year or two later they struck southeast from 
the Upper Snake and reached Green River Basin. 
Then they took a course to reach the Sweet Water, 
the North Platte and on to St. Louis.” 

Advantages and Disadvantages of This Trail. 

This trail soon became a wide highway. It 
could be distinguished for miles by the trail of 
dust following the settlers to fertile valleys of 
the North. The discovery of South Pass made the 
way of the emigrant much easier. The ascent was 
gradual and a grassy road lead up to the high 
Pass. Worn out caravans could rest and recruit 
up here in Bear River’s fertile meadows.’ While 
California was still a foreign possession the 
United States claimed Oregon but California 
early became the goal of the settler. From the 
southern point of the Willamette Valley the 
trapper and then the settler spread over into 
California.’ It was a narrow steep trail, rough, 
rocky and impassible for any sort of vehicle 
during a portion of the year. It was later widened 
into a toll road but was always dangerous.’ 

~ 1American History, 201. 

“American History, 204. 

*American History, 211. 

‘Semple, 218. 

*Only this year (1917) the countries of Southern Oregon and 
Northern California have finished building the Siskiyou High- 
way. It is a magnificent boulevard with concrete bridges. 
Tourists may roll along in luxurious automobiles as they view 


the American Alps and little realize the dangers and hardships 
of those who blazed the trail. 
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Search For a Better Route. 


Thus for a number of years California was 
freely entered at the northern and southern ex- 
tremities by natural avenues of travel. But the 
southern trail was marked by the mountains and 
the desert. The northern trail was dangerous and 
could not be used for a long portion of the year. 
Also the best lands had been taken up in Oregon. 
It seemed as though a more direct route across 
the United States could be found but fearful 
stories were told of the desert places for many 
miles without water and of the high mountains. 


Discovery of California Trail, 1844. 

Finally in 1844 the Truckee Pass in the Sierras 
was discovered and the California Trail went by 
the easiest natural way to California.’ This route 
was much more direct and alleviated the worst 
hardships of the immigrant by cutting off the 
long detours formerly made to the north and to 
the south. It branched off from the Oregon Trail 
and Snake River about one hundred miles below 
Fort Hall and turned southwest up Goose Creek, 
the southern tributary of the Snake, over to the 
head waters of the Humboldt. Later on it left 
the Oregon Trail at Bear River. From Humboldt 
Sink the road lead directly west to the Truckee 
up to Truckee Pass after passing Donner Lake, 
then down the west slope by the American River 
and Bear River of California to Sutter’s Fort on 
the Sacramento. 


Early Travelers in Nevada: Jedediah Smith, 1827. 

Bands of trappers had previously entered Ne- 
vada at various times. Of some of these the 
names will never be known for they left no record 
but simply made the trail for those who were to 
follow and to tell the story and reap the glory. 


1Semple, 218. 
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The first white man, it is thought, to see Nevada 
in the 19th century was Jedediah Smith.’ He 
was the traditional bad boy who ran away from 
home to go west to seek his fortune. He wove a 
trail of fate after him until killed by an Indian 
arrow on the Santa Fe Trail in 1831. His first 
expedition was in 1824 when he went with five 
trappers to the Snake River on the Oregon Trail. 
Then he returned. But the next year he went over 
the same trail and entered California in 1826. 
The latter part of that year with a party of forty 
men he went from Salt Lake to Los Angeles by 
the Spanish Trail. The next year he won the 
honor of being the first white man to have ever 
crossed Nevada, for in 1827 with two companions 
he came back over the mountains in eight days 
after a terrible journey, and then to the river now 
known as the Humboldt but which he named 
Mary’s River after his Indian wife.* He reached 
Salt Lake in twenty days. Thus Nevada was first 
crossed from west to east.” 


Peter Ogden, 1831. 

In 1831 Peter Ogden for the Hudson Bay Co. 
went over the route previously traversed by 
Smith and laid claim for his company to all the 
territory between the Rockies and the Sierras.‘ 


Jos. Walker, 1834. 

In 1833 a detachment from an army of trap- 
pers known as the Bonneville party crossed Ne- 
vada.” Ashley of this party discovered Great Salt 
Lake in 1834 and trading posts were established 
both there and on Utah Lake. Jos. Walker, 


1Father Garces of the Order of St. Francis was the first 
European to enter Nevada. In 1775 he came from Sonora with 


a party and stopped at the age of the Colorado and Gila 


rivers to explore for a mission site. This left no perceptible 
effect on American expansion. Bancroft, Nevada, 27 
2Thompson and West, Nevada, 20. 
’Bancroft, Cal. 
*Thompson and West, Nev., 20. 
SBancroft, Cal., III, 389. 
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trapper and explorer, was sent with the detach- 
ment to make explorations west of Great Salt 
Lake. After a few days he came to the Hum- 
boldt Sink and crossed the Sierras by way of 
Carson and Walker Lakes and Walker River over 
to the headwaters of the Merced and thence into 
San Joaquin Valley, finally reaching Monterey.’ 


John Bidwell, 1841 and the First Emigration 
Across Nevada. 


In 1841 the great wave of interest in Califor- 
nia began to break over the United States. This 
was due to letters and papers sent to the East by 
the few Americans then living in California.’ 
Many people started by water and a few braver 
ones dared to attack the long journey overland 
in cumbersome but strong ox carts. One young 
man who was stirred by the stories of California 
was John Bidwell, a young Missouri school 
teacher. He determined to go west. At the age 
of twenty he started but only got as far as 
Platte’s Reserve. But in 1841 he gathered a party 
of 69 persons including women and children for 
the overland journey to California.” A man 
named Bartleson was made captain but he knew 
little more then the rest of the party about the 
ways of camp life and the Indians. The party 
was fortunate in falling in with a band of Catho- 
lic missionaries who had an old mountaineer 
named Fitzpatrick as guide. He taught them 
many things they sorely needed to know. At 
South Pass the missionaries went on their way 
to Oregon and the emigrants proceeded to Salt 
Lake, the road becoming more difficult each day. 

‘It has been said that Jos. Meek of this party afterwards 
stated that the route was by way of Pyramid Lake across the 
mountains by nearly the line of the railroad of today. But 
Walker’s statement was that which is cited above. Thomp- 
son and West, Nev., 22; Bancroft, Nev., 44. 


“Norton, Henry K., Story of Calif., 160. 
*Norton, Henry K., Story of Calif., 167. 
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They finally abandoned their wagons for pack 
animals and thus reached the Humboldt and then 
went on up the mountains by way of Walker 
River, crossing the ridge near Sonora Pass at an 
altitude of ten thousand, one hundred and fifteen 
feet. Their suffering from cold and hunger was 
terrible. They finally reached the Stanislaus and 
then the San Joaquin. They deserved the honor 
of being the first party of emigrants to cross Ne- 
vada into California.’ 


Stevens-Murphy Party and the First Wagons 
Across the Summit. 


The first party of emigrants who succeeded in 
taking wagons over the summit are of peculiar 
interest in the history of Reno as they were also 
the first to go by way of the Truckee River and 
Bear River to California. It was the Stevens- 
Murphy party and comprised over fifty men be- 
sides women and children.” The party started 
from Council Bluffs May 20, 1844. They went by 
the usual route to Fort Hall. Then half of them 
went to Oregon and the rest under Walker and 
Bartleson went down the Humboldt to the Sink. 
This was in October and the snow was flying 
before they resumed their journey. In Novem- 
ber after nearly a month’s travel they camped 
at Donner Lake.” They reached Sutter’s Fort, 
December 15, 1844.' 


‘Semple, E., Amer. Hist. and Geog. Cond., 217. 

“Bancroft, Cal., XXV, 445. 

*Their records were lost and several differing accounts have 
been given. Mrs. Montgomery of the party says in the San Fran. 
Call of Sept. 13, 1864, that they passed up the Truckee which 
was named by Dr. Townsend the Stevens River. They left 
Donner Lake in the middle of November. 

*One young man, Moses Schallenberger, states in the Over- 
land that wagons had to be left in the Sierras until Spring and 
as he was sick two companions were to stay with him until 
relief could come. In two days they built a cabin and the rest 
of the party moved on leaving a few provisions and a half 
starved cow for support. The men were to hunt for game for 
part of their subsistence. But the snow was ten to fifteen feet 
deep and the men became frightened. They started west and 
reached the summit in one day but Schallenburger took severe 
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JOHN BIDWELL, WHO LED THE FIRST PARTY OF EMI- 
GRANTS ACROSS NEVADA INTO CALIFORNIA. 
(Copyright, 1910. Printed by permission of Little, Brown & Co.) 
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Fremont and His Search for the San Buenaven- 
tura River. 

But in connection with the California trail 
there is one man who sums up the whole phrase, 
Pathfinder. John C. Fremont was that man.’ 
Fremont made six trips to the West for the 
United States government. Two of these, the 
second and third, were important for Nevada. 
The first one was in 1842 over the Oregon Trail 
and only as far as South Pass. He explored the 
country about Great Salt Lake.* The second trip 
was in 1843. As captain of the topographical 
engineers he was to explore the immense terri- 
tory extending from the Missouri to the Pacific 
Ocean.” He followed the Oregon Trail to Fort 
Vancouver on the Columbia, then returned to 
the east and southeast to explore the Great Basin 
and to ascertain what truth there might be in 
the story of a San Buenaventura River flowing 
from the Great Basin into San Francisco Bay.‘ 


cramps. He begged the men to go on saying that he would stay 
in the cabin until relief came. They complied and he with fierce 
determination to live was soon able to get up. Provisions got 
very low but he found some steel traps in the goods stored in 
the cabin and maintained himself till spring by catching foxes. 
On March 1, 1845 he arrived at Sutter’s Fort after three months 
- the snow- -blocked Pass. Bancroft, Cal, IV, 455; Angel, 
ev. : 

‘His was a romantic life in many ways. He was once candi- 
date for president of the United States, but he illustrates the 
words: ‘‘We build on other’s successes.’’ He could write re- 
ports of his explorations which were of great value to the gov- 
ernment and gave him great popularity and also excited the 
curiosity of the people about the far West. Kit Carson, his 
general guide, hunter and all around man represents hundreds 
of nameless heroes who could not write. But Fremont gen- 
erously gave Carson much re for his labors. 

“Bancroft, Calif., XXV, 

®The party left Mo. with 30 men including two Indians and 
Kit Carson joined them in the Rockies. They were all armed 
and had a brass cannon which came near causing trouble later 
on. They left Kansas City on May 29, 1843. The party was di- 

vided, one half with the supplies and carts and the other half 
with pack horses and the howitzer. In this way they explored 
in wide detours, always meeting at designated places. They 
reached the Columbia and were at the Dalles on Nov. 4. Then 
they_went in canoes to Fort Vancouver, the headquarters of 
the Hudson Bay Co. Smith, Hist. of Fremont’s Second Explor. 
Trip in Nev., in Hist. Soc. Bien. Report, 1909-10, 106. 

4There were many myths concerning this region. Fremont 
little realized the dangers of the route. From the Dalles he 
followed up the Deschutes River to its headwaters in S. E 
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O THE WEST FOR THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT.” 
f John Charles Fremont, showing country explored by him. 
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For this river he searched in vain in the then 
Mexican territory, now Nevada. On January 10, 
1844 he reached and named Pyramid Lake.’ He 
tried to persuade the Indians to guide him over 
the mountains but they only laughed and shook 
their heads at each other even as their descen- 
dants have a way of doing now. However they 
drew maps on the ground for the visitors, and 
then served afeast of salmon trout.” Fremont 
discovered the Truckee River and named it the 
Salmon Trout because of the fish abounding in 
its waters. He followed it for one day to the bend 
where Wadsworth is now located and then finding 
that the Truckee had no outlet to the sea he con- 
tinued south in his search for the San Buena- 
ventura. When he came to the Carson he found 
that it joined the open valley of another river 
to the east, namely the Humboldt.” Next he 
ascended far up the east branch of the Walker 
River. He was here forced to abandon the small 
cannon he had brought out from St. Louis and 
also to abandon his search for the San Buena- 
ventura.. After a great struggle and unspeak- 
able hardships he succeeded in crossing the moun- 
tains. He saw Tahoe on February 14th.’ Two 
days later he discovered a creek whose waters 
flowed toward the Pacific. On March 8th, after 
sixteen days of tiresome journey from the Sum- 





Oregon, then over the Divide “to the Klamath. In Long Valley 
he saw almost naked Indians around a sagebrush fire. Ban- 
croft, Calif. XX 

‘Because of the great rock formations on its banks and on 
the island resembling the Pyramids of Egypt. Banc. Cal., XXV, 
437. 


“These Indians had seen white men before or had traded 
with others who had, as they possessed trinkets and buttons 
of white manufacture, Smith, in Sec. Bien. Rep. of Nev. Hist. 
Soc., 122ff. 

*Smith in Sec. Bien. Rep. of Nev. Hist. Soc., 125. 

*His horse’s feet were badly cut. Here the Indians gave 
them pine nuts and consented to act as guides. Smith, in Sec. 
Bien. Rep. of Nev. Hist. Soc. 

5Cold and weak from lack of food, they almost forgot their 
condition while gazing at this mountain lake which no white 
man had seen before, Smith, in Sec. Bien. Rep. of Nev. Hist. 
Soc., 143. 
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mit to Sacramento he reached Sutter’s Fort.’ 
From there he went south to Los Angeles and 
turning east by the southern trail reached Kansas 
City on July 31st. 


Fremont at the Truckee Pass. 


Fremont’s third expedition to the West was 
never officially chronicled but it was in some 
respects the most romantic of all and produced 
more results than any of the others. He started 
with a large corp of officers and soldiers and took 
a brass cannon. Mexico was suspicious of him 
and the United States government attempted to 
recall him as he had been accused of stirring up 
trouble on his other trips to California. But his 
wife did not read the dispatch but rather told him 
to get out of civilization as fast as possible and 
he obeyed. Starting from Independence, Missouri, 
he went to Burt’s Fort and from there up the 
Arkansas to its source and then northwest to 
Great Salt Lake. On October 2, 1845, the party, 
including Kit Carson and Jos. Walker, left the 
Lake and soon entered Nevada at Pilot Peak. 
They then divided into sections for wider ex- 
ploration. Fremont with fifteen men, including 
Kit Carson, went south through an unexplored 
region, the territory now included in Elko, 
Eureka, Nye and Esmeralda counties and reached 
Walker Lake on the twenty-third of November. 
The other party under Walker went from the 
Sink to Walker Lake. The two sections met at 
the designated place and were there together for 
two days. Then they again went their separate 
ways having agreed to meet west of the Sierras 
at the fork of the main river into Tulare Lake.’ 
The main party under Walker continued on 


~ 1 Fremont nearly lost his life by saning into the American 
River but Kit Carson rescued him. Smith, 150. 

“Bancroft, Calif., IV, 582. Fremont in his Memoirs tells of 
the explor ations and gives the longitude and latitude of differ- 
ent places along the route. Fremont, Memoirs of My Life, 438: 
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through the pass named for him and reached 
Owen’s River in California. Fremont with a 
selected party of fifteen went north, determined 
to get through to Sutter’s Fort before snowfall. 
There they expected to obtain supplies for the 
main party. The hardships of the previous trip 
had made the region over which he now traveled 
very familiar to Fremont. By December 1st he 
reached the Salmon Trout River’ and on the 
evening of the 4th he camped at its head on the 
east side of the pass into the Sierras.” But he 
pressed on as rapidly as possible because fearful 
of a snowstorm that did not come. He descended 
by a more southerly route down a fork of the 
Bear River into the Sacramento Valley and to 
Sutter’s Fort.’ Rejoicing in the grand vegeta- 
tion of California, he and his men proceeded 
south to meet Walker’s party and later joined 
in the Bear Flag Revolt and cooperated with 
Commodore Stockton in the conquest of Califor- 
nia.’ This third expedition is of peculiar interest 
in the history of Reno because Fremont passed 
up the Truckee and thru’ the pass over the route 
later taken by the Central Pacific Railroad.’ He 

1He camped at Lower Canyon, a few miles above Wadsworth 
on the future line of the C. P. Railroad. 

2He means Cold Creek, two miles south of Donner Lake, as 
the, nt heads at Lake Tahoe. Fremont’s Geog. Memoirs, 
*-iBane. Calif., XXV, 


582. 

4When he reached California he was told to leave and did so 
but later returned. 

“He also named as well ag discovered on his expeditions 
the Carson, Truckee, and Walker Rivers and Pyramid, Walker 
and Tahoe Lakes. Walker Lake and River were named after 
the faithful companion of that name and the Carson River for 
the fearless guide, Kit Carson. As to the name of the Truckee, 
he called it Salmon Trout. However, the story is told that one 
of his men was a Canadian named Truckee who was a general 
favorite with the party. One day Truckee accidentally fell into 
the river. The whole party simultaneously shouted ‘‘Truckee.”’ 
He was rescued and the name was bestowed upon the river in 
memory of this accident. Carson Daily Appeal, May 7, 1875 
in statement of John Flamborg, a Pottawottamie halfbreed who 
crossed the plains with Fremont and was well known to old 
Humboldters. 

The other version is that the name Truckee was given by 
the Stevens-Murphy party in 1844 in honor of an Indian guide 
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helped to confirm the popular impression that 
the Truckee Pass was the most feasible one and 
when agitation for a railroad began he was thus 
instrumental in ushering in the great enterprise 
which made a city of Reno. 


Other 1845 Parties. 


In the same year, 1845, the Swasey Todd Co. 
crossed by the Truckee route. They had no regu- 
lar captain and twelve or thirteen young men 
with pack animals went on in advance of the 
main party.’ The third company of this year left 
Fort Hali on August 13th under McDougal and 
crossed by the same route without mishap, reach- 
ing New Helvetia late in September.* The 
Grigsby-Ide Co. also crossed the plains with 
teams and wagons but on the Humboldt lost the 
wagons by a fire which destroyed everything.‘ 


The Early Emigrants of 1846 and the Hastings 
Cut-Off. 

In the spring of 1846 a large party, consisting 
of emigrants carried by twenty-eight ox teams, 
started from Missouri for the Pacific Coast. 
They came by way of the Humboldt and up the 
Truckee. They passed Donner Lake and reached 
California in October of that year. Their captain 
was Major Stephen Cooper, a former associate 
of Daniel Boone and a companion of Fremont on 
his second trip.” The year 1846 saw many more 
immigrant parties on their way to California 
than had previous years. One emigrant, Edwin 
Bryant, stated that he counted on June 15, 1846, 
four hundred and seventy vehicles and that half 
who was very friendly and pleasing. He was called Truckee 
because of his resemblance to a Frenchman of that name. Some 


have said that this guide later served Fremont. Angel, Nev. 26. 
1Coman, Amer. Settlers, II, 234. 





‘Banc. Calif., IV; 576. 
‘Angel, Nev., 26. 
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of these were going to California and the others 
to Oregon. He estimated that three thousand 
emigrants were on the way.’ Traveling by the 
usual course he arrived at Fort Bridger on July 
15th. There C. W. Hastings and Mr. Hudspeth of 
California were awaiting emigrants in order to 
pilot them by a new route which they had just 
surveyed, a route which is now known as Hast- 
ing’s Cut-Off. On the 20th of July Bryant and 
nine companions were the first to pass over the 
new trail. They reached California in safety.’ 
Forty wagon loads of emigrants followed and 
later in the summer many others also passed with- 
out mishaps. 


Donner Party. 


But at the last of the season came a party that 
was to suffer so severely for taking the shorter 
route that the trail was temporarily abandoned. 
This was the Donner Party and in these two 
words, “Donner Party” are epitomized all the 
hardships and suffering of overland travel. In 
May of 1846 a party of ninety persons with 
nearly three hundred wagons left Missouri for 
the Pacific Coast.* They made the distance safely 
to Fort Bridger... Edwin Bryant had left letters 
advising them to go with their wagons by the 
old route and a portion of the party followed his 
advice and kept on the longer but safer road and 
reached their destination without mishap. Those 
who took Hastings Cut-Off along the shore of the 
Lake found not even a trail to guide them. Mis- 
fortune followed them from the time they 


1Angel, Nev., 26. He traveled a portion of the way from Inde- 
pendence with the Donner Party. : 

“Angel, Nev., 5 

8Two brothers, Geo. and Jacob Donner and their families of 
sixteen persons, the Reed family of 7 and the Graves family 
of 12. They were joined at Independence by the Breen family 
and still farther on Mrs. Murphy and children joined the expedi- 


tion. 
*Angel, Nev., 27. 
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separated from the main party and most of them 
perished after terrible sufferings. The two fatal 
mistakes were the taking of the Hastings Cut- 
Off which meant thirty days instead of the seven 
counted upon to reach the Lake and the delay at 
the present site of Reno altho’ the season was 
already late and the snow clouds were hovering.’ 
But their cattle were worn out at the Humboldt 
and the Indians had taken twenty-eight during 
that part of the journey as well as having killed 
two men. The rest of the party was starving.* 
The Truckee Meadows was a green inviting spot 
and hence four days were spent here. The snow 
came a month earlier than usual and when the 
Summit was reached the snow covered the ground 
to the depth of from two to five feet. The storm 
was raging and when they tried to go on the 
animals were literally buried in the snow. The 
party was therefore forced to remain. A cabin 
was built and the Schallenburger cabin of 1844-5 
was also occupied.* Four relief parties in all were 
sent to the Donner Party from Sutter’s Fort.* 
The last reached the lake on March 17th but found 
only one living person. Some had gone already 
with the previous relief expeditions but out of 
the whole party only forty-eight persons sur- 
vived.” The sufferings were horrible and inde- 
scribable. Some of the survivors suffered from 
ae 1Angel, Nev., 27. 

“Stanton had gone ahead for relief and he came back with 
supplies from Sutter’s Fort. 

%Some of the party did persist in proceeding on their jour- 
ney but out of 17 only 7 survived. 

*Banc., Cal., 541. 

‘The second aid came on February 10, 1847. Many had al- 
ready died and the survivors had eaten the rawhide moc- 
casin strings. When aid came 23 started out again to cross 
the mountains but two returned to the cabin and three died on 
the way as they were too weak to stand the trip. On Feb. 25, 
Jas F. Reed returned to the camp with relief and started back 
with 17 but they were all compelled by a storm to return to 
Donner Lake. Mr. Reed and his children and one other person 
ae A reached Woodworth Camp in Bear Valley. Angel, Nev. 
28. r. Reed then organized the fourth relief party which 


found only Kieseburg alive. Geo Donner and his wife and Mrs. 
Murphy had recently died. 
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the consequences for the remainder of their lives. 
Many versions of the Donner Party experience 
were circulated, some of them more or less false, 
with the result that the whole route was for a 
time discredited. 


New Routes Sought: The Lassen Trail. 


Naturally therefore, other trails across north- 
ern Nevada were sought and routes previously 
known to traders and prospectors were once more 
used. The first emigrant party to cross by the 
extreme northern part of the state was that of 
Peter Lassen with a train of twelve wagons. This 
was in the spring of 1848.’ Following the old 
emigrant road to the Big Bend on the Humboldt, 
he there turned into the Applegate Koad leading 
to southern Oregon. This trail had been made by 
Applegate & Co. in order to have a shorter route 
to the Cascade Mountains and also to the emi- 
grant road from Oregon to California. It fol- 
lowed down the east side of Goose Lake, crossed 
west and then turned northwest. Lassen con- 
tinued on this road until he reached the lower 
end of Goose Lake. Then he turned directly west. 
The Donner Party experience was almost re- 
peated. The party were snowed in on the head- 
waters of Feather River without provisions when 
help finally came on the first of November. They 
were all rescued but lost many wagons and 
animals. After this the road was called the Death 
Route or Lassen’s Horn Route, meaning that it 
was as much of a cut-off as going around Cape 
Horn would have been.* Yet many went over this 
route in 1849, some because of fear of the forty 
mile desert between Humboldt Sink and Rag- 
town on the Carson. But on this newer road there 
was little more water and poor feed. Besides 


1Fairfield, Hist. Lassen Co., 1. 
“Fairfield, Hist. Lassen Co., 6. 
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there were deep canyons and the mountain passes 
were always steep. The Pitt River Indians were 
always troublesome. After 1850 there was 
scarcely any emigrant travel over this road. 


Beckwourth Pass Route. 


In 1851 Jas. P. Beckwourth, a trapper, dis- 
covered the pass which bears his name. That fall 
he conducted a party of seventeen wagons from 
the Truckee over his Pass to American Valley 
and then to Marysville.* 


Noble’s Pass. 


In 1851 also a party of prospectors crossed 
Indian Valley and passed over the mountains to 
Honey Lake by way of a new pass later called 
Noble’s Pass.* Thus by 1851 all the available 
passes had been located and the only question 
that remained was to determine which would be- 
come the main highway. 


Rivalry of Various Sections for Control of Calif. 
Trail: Intrigues of Noble. 

One man who had crossed Indian Valley in 
1851 had recognized the value of the pass dis- 
covered by his party. This man was Noble. He 
went to Shasta, the principal town in the north- 
ern part of Calitornia, and told of the merits of 
the pass, with such effect that some enterprising 
business men hired him and a small party to go 
out to Humboldt River and divert travel to 
Shasta. The latter place, it was claimed, was 
only three hundred miles from the Humboldt and 
the greatest distance between watering places 
was twenty-five miles. Besides, according to 
their story, grass was abundant along the road 
especially in fertile Honey Lake Valley. But they 
had hard work to persuade travel to leave the 


1Fairfield, Higt. Lassen Co., 11. 
“Fairfield, Hist. Lassen Co., 17. 
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main traveled roads. Threats were made by re- 
turning Californians to do them bodily injury if 
they did not cease their efforts to persuade trave- 
lers to take the Noble Road.’ One small train did 
go over it and reached Sacramento in safety. 
The next year the road was improved and the 
greater part of the immigration to northern 
California then went over it. During the year 
1857 the Noble Road was a favorite one. That 
year a wagon road was constructed from Oro- 
ville to Honey Lake Valley and the first stage 
coach came into that Valley.’ 


Methods of Diverting Travel. 


But there continued to be great rivalry be- 
tween the stations along the ditferent routes to 
California. The chief method of diverting travel 
to their own roads was by discrediting all rival 
ones. At Lassen’s Meadows on the Humboldt, 


emigrants were warned not to go through Honey 
Lake Valley to California as they were likely to 
be robbed or killed or at least have their horses 
stolen.’ 


The Truckee Route Wins From All Others. 


There were about a half dozen routes across 
Nevada and the Sierras. But the Sonora and 
Walker River routes were never popular and 
were abandoned as they were too dangerous. 
Lassen’s Road from Humboldt to Lassen’s Mea- 
dows and to Sacramento by Feather River was 
three hundred miles longer than the Truckee.‘ 
Noble’s Road was longer than the Truckee but 
had easier ascents and descents and good pas- 
turage. It was a good road and was thronged 
with wagons.” But the two most popular were 
~~ Fairfield, Hist. Lassen Co., 20. 

2Fairfield, Hist. Lassen Co., 383. 

*Fairfield, Hist. Lassen Co., 185. 


*Coman, Econ. Beg. of the Far W est, Vol. IT, 234. 
‘Fairfield, Hist. Lassen Co., 17. 
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the two middle routes: first, the Carson to the 
American River, and second, the Truckee route 
which later was the most practicable even though 
the highest.’ 





CHAPTER III. 


THE FOUNDING OF STATIONS ON THE 
TRUCKEE AND THE BEGINNING OF RENO. 


The Emigration of 1849. 

Few realized the commercial value of the vic- 
tory won from Mexico when California was pro- 
claimed American territory in July, 1846. It had 
been the goal of emigrants for some years, yet 
there were only about half a dozen American 
stores in San Francisco. But when the rumor was 
noised abroad that gold had been discovered by 
James Marshall in the mill race at Coloma in 
January, 1848, then the world’s attention was 
brought to California. If facilities for travel had 
been as they are today the rush to California 
would have been a year earlier.” The 49’ers would 
have been 48’ers. But in ’49 the trails to Cali- 
fornia were fairly lined with seekers after gold. 
Our Truckee Meadows and the adjoining canyons 
if they could speak could tell many stories of the 
travel of those days. The old rough roads are 
still to be seen in places and no modern steel 
axles could long survive them. The wooden axles 
were more elastic and when broken could be 
replaced from trees along the route. 


Belated Parties Wait in Valley of Truckee. 
Emigrants often followed the Truckee and 
crossed it at several points. They stopped along 
its banks to feed their starved animals. After 
the Donner Party’s mistakes emigrants feared 


~~ 1Goman, Econ. Beg. of the ~~ West, Vol. II, 234. 
“Wright, The West the Best, 
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the mountains and for ten years after 1846 every 
winter found belated parties waiting on the 
Truckee Meadows for spring to open the moun- 
tain passes. The rank grass grew well and the 
horses fattened on it waiting until they could be- 
gin their long hard pull in the spring.’ 


Jameson’s Station on the Truckee, 1852. 


The majority of emigrants still went by the 
Carson River Route but many followed the 
Truckee from the lower crossing, now Wads- 
worth, on up the stream and over the mountains 
by Donner Lake.* For several years the only 
settlement on the Truckee was that of Jameson. 
He was a Mormon who came from Carson Valley 
in 1852 and established a station where Glendale: 
is now. He kept provisions and here the weary 
pilgrims rested themselves and their beasts and 
bought provisions before going on. He also 
traded with emigrants, buying their exhausted 
stock or trading it for good catle. Then he would 
fatten the exhausted stock to trade again.’ 


Stone and Gates’ Crossing, 1857. 


In 1857 John F. Stone and Chas. C. Gates 
established a post on the Truckee which became 
known by their name and later was called Glen- 
dale. Nine other men followed them, settling on 
ranches in the valley.‘ In 1863 Mr. Peleg Brown, 
one of these men, introduced alfalfa. It was 
raised so successfully that ever since it has been 
cultivated profitably. This same man brought in 
some good stock. There was already much broken 
down stock. This was the beginning of stock 
raising in this valley. 

1Nev. Ter. Directory, 1863. 

“Angel, Hist of Nev., 624. 


®Angel, Hist. of Nev., 623. 
‘Angel, Hist. of Nev., 624. 
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Some Other Early Settlements. 


Other settlements following this were Huf- 
fakers, Lake’s Crossing, Hunter’s Crossing and 
Crystal Peak. The last named was very pros- 
perous- The farmers brought in their products, 
and saw mills flourished before Reno was a 
station.’ 


Truckee Meadows and Fuller’s Crossing, 1859. 


An old pioneer preacher described his first 
sight of the Truckee Meadows as follows: “The 
overland road crossed the Truckee thirteen times 
after leaving the present town of Wadsworth. It 
was in ’53 and there were fifty of us with a large 
train of cattle and horses. On the last day of 
August we camped on Truckee Meadows letting 
our horses graze on the thousands of acres before 
us and all around us; not an inhabitant in that 
vast field of blue joint.”* In 1859 a settlement 
was made where Reno now stands.’ It was on the 
south side of the Truckee on the site of the present 
Riverside Hotel. A man from Susanville by the 
name of C. W. Fuller took up this land and put 
up some small buildings. He also built a ferry 
boat for the river. He later constructed a low 
bridge which had to be fastened down during 
high water. Still the river could be forded at 
this point as it was shallow. The old tord ran 
diagonally from the point where the old gas 
works were, now the site of the Rialto Theatre, 
to the present library. Mr. Fuller was very poor 
and it was said that the first winter he spent at 
the crossing he wore a blanket tied around his 
waist as he had sold his only suit of clothes for 
seed corn.* 


1Gold Hill Daily News, May 3, 1865. 

“Statement of F. M. Willis, Pacific Grove, Calif. 
*Fairfield, 243. 

‘Statement of R. L. Fulton, Reno, Nev. 
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It was a good location and as travel increased 
his little inn began to be a welcome sight to 
travelers. It was only a dugout and shack a little 
north of where the Riverside now is but travelers 
did not expect elegance or comfort in those days. 
The bridge was the important feature to the 
traveler. It was built in 1860. It was made of 
logs and heavy timber about six or eight feet 
lower then the present bridge.’ In 1862 it was 
washed away but was soon rebuilt. 


Becomes Lake’s Crossing, 1863. 

It seemed as though Mr. Fuller was fleeing 
from prosperity when in 1863 he sold the prop- 
erty to M. C. Lake, a rancher from Honey Lake 
Valley. The little inn, the toll bridge, and the 
land where the heart of Reno now is were in- 
cluded.” The crossing then became known as 
Lake’s Crossing and was very popular. The two 
corner stones of the future metropolis were the 
bridge and the tavern. The little tavern in the 
midst of sagebrush with great boulders strewn 
around it had many guests. Ranchers came for 
their mail from over the valley and as it was a 
long journey to Virginia, Mr. Lake kept a small 
store where they could get some supplies. The 
original tavern burned in 1869 but Mr. Lake re- 
built it and opened a very commodious hotel 
known as The Lake House on New Years Day, 
1870. Under the later name of “The Riverside” 
it remained a landmark in the city until the 
Riverside Hotel was entirely finished in 1906.* 
Mr. Lake built a wooden bridge and charged 
toll. This bridge was washed out in the winter 
of 1863. He then built a much stronger bridge 
which lasted until 1867 when the high water 
~~ Statement of Robt. Lewers, Reno, Nev. 

2Statement of Mrs. F. Thompson, Reno, Nev. 

®*Statement of Mrs. F. Thompson, Reno, Nev.; this building 


is still standing, having been moved to the rear of the new 
Riverside Hotel. 
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washed it out again. He rebuilt the bridge but in 
1871 his charter for the privilege of charging 
toll terminated and the county wished to make 
it a free bridge. The toll was from one dollar 
to one dollar and fifty cents for every head of 
cattle and the ranchers sent great droves of 
cattle across the bridge and road to Virginia. 
Because of the splendid revenue received from it 
Mr. Lake objected to the county’s taking it. He 
dug a trench around the bridge and stationed a 
man with a gun to guard it. But after a lawsuit 
the bridge reverted to the county, which in 1872 
constructed the iron bridge which now spans the 
river from north to south on Rock Street." When 
the iron bridge was torn down some of the old 
logs in Fuller’s bridge were found. Upon these 
logs all the later bridges had rested. The present 
beautiful bridge of concrete was built in 1905. 





CHAPTER IV. 


DISCOVERY OF THE COMSTOCK AND 
ITS EFFECT UPON RENO. 


Discovery of the Comstock. 


Nevada came near to having a ’49 excitement 
for wold was discovered in the summer of that 
year by a party of emigrants at the mouth of a 
canyon, now known as Gold Canyon, near Dayton. 
The men found that they could wash out from 
ten to fifteen dollars gold a day which was equal 
to California wages. So they remained in the 
canyon, but it was not until 1859 that the ledge 


‘Statement of Mrs. F. Thompson, Reno, Nev. 

“Dan De Quille, 26. In 1850 Mormon emigrants, waiting for 
spring to open the roads to Calif. discovered gold but went on 
to Calif. In 1852 the Grosch brothers mined at Gold Canyon 
and knew in part the value of their claims. But both died 
before the news of their discovery became general. Then 
came the group of miners Comstock, O'Reilly, McLaughlin and 
Finney, or Old Virginia, and the discovery of the famous lode 
of the Comstock. The find was made known to the world by 
a rancher named W. P. Morrison living on Truckee Meadows. 
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“HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND MACHINERY FOR THE MINES FROM THE FOUNDRIES OF 
SAN FRANCISCO WERE SENT OVER THE MOUNTAINS.” 
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was discovered which made Nevada famous. By 
that year there were one thousand people in 
Western Utah' which was known first as Was- 
seau and later as Washoe.* 


California’s Excitement Over the Comstock and 
the Back Stream to Nevada. 


California had always hitherto been the goal 
for goldseekers and was subject to spells of gold 
excitement. When in 1860 the cry came from 
over the Sierras that gold was discovered in 
Washoe, immediately a shout was set up “Hurrah 
for Washoe! silver in Washoe! ledges ten thou- 
sand feet deep, a solid mass of silver!” All San 
Francisco was aroused. The seasoned miner and 
the tenderfoot alike set out for Washoe. They 
needed only a pack mule, a pick, a shovel, a ham- 
mer and a frying pan.* Thus the great: back- 
ward rush from California began as miners and 


others from Grass Valley as well as from Nevada 
City rushed to the new discovery, made claims, 
and purchased other claims. San Francisco heard 
the news and soon sent prospectors traveling all 
over Nevada searching for claims and spending 
large amounts of money.‘ 


Virginia City. 


Virginia City was laid out and named for its 
unlucky discoverer. The uninhabited barren 
mountain side became a living city with thousands 
of inhabitants.’ Its streets were paved with rock 
from the mines. Everything was mines. Engines 





He went to the Comstock on business and on leaving took 
some of the supposed sulphur which was so difficult to work 
and as he had business in his old home, Nevada City, he had 
the stuff assayed there on June 24, 1860. It was found to be 
rich in gold and silver. Angel, Nev., 60. 

‘Powell, Land of Silver, 15. 

“Angel, Nev. 662. Travelers changed the Indian word to 
Washoe. 

SBrown, 308. 

‘Overland, May, 1869. 

SNey. Ter. Direct. 1863, 165. 
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pumped night and day. Drays loaded with bul- 
lion passed others on the street laden with ore 
and underneath the city in the mines was a third 
of the population which soon grew to twenty 
thousand. In time the excavations were as large 
as the city above. This underground city was 
lighted with candles night and day. It gave to the 
world between the years of 1862 and 1866 sixty- 
three million dollars. 


Growth of Industry and Means of Communica- 
tion: Roads to Transport Supplies for the 
Mines; Shipment of Ores. 


Before the discovery of the Comstock, in all the 
territory there were only three saw mills, two 
flour mills, and a half dozen blacksmith shops. 
The rivers were fordable and so bridges had not 
been made even to build a road to California. 
But in ’59 and ’60 California very vigorously 
started to build roads to the rich mines.’ San 
Francisco wanted the trade of Washoe and sub- 
scribed liberally to the projects. The narrow 
roads along which only pack mules could carry 
freight became broad toll roads along which 
trains of heavy wagons hauled all supplies; 
groceries, hardware, household goods, and ma- 
chinery for the mines from the foundries of San 
Francisco were sent ‘over the mountains. The 
wagons were often drawn by twelve large mules. 
The teams went stringing along for miles. At 
the beginning the ores could not be worked on 
the Pacific Coast as the mills did not have the 
proper equipment. Consequently, the ore was 
packed in sacks on donkeys’ backs and trans- 
ported to San Francisco and from there shipped 
to reduction works in New Jersey or Swansea, 


1Powell, Nev., The Land of Silver, 17. 
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Wales.’ The long trains of donkeys were a daily 
sight on the highway.* 


Stage Lines. 


To take care of the immense amount of haul- 
ing, daily stages came and went from Virginia 
to California and all parts of the territory. There 
was no city in the United States which had so 
many lines radiating from it. From Carson to 
Virginia there were the McCue line which came 
over the mountains by way of Placerville, the 
Sam Russell & Co. Dayton line which connected 
with all the territory, and The Pioneer Stage Co. 
started in 1857 and passing through Placerville 
connected with Sacramento. It carried Wells 
Fargo express and mail. The Placerville Road 
was graded but was very dangerous. Then there 
were the toll roads of the Geiger Grade on the 
north and the Virginia and Gold Hill Tunnel Co. 
on the south.* A route used and indeed very popu- 
lar was by Henness Pass and Weber Lake or by 
Donner Lake, both leading down the banks of the 
Truckee to one of the several crossings and 
thence to Virginia over the Gieger Grade.“ The 
California Stage Line took this route, running 
daily to Marysville, Grass Valley and Auburn and 
making daily connection at Sacramento with 
steamers for San Francisco. Even during the 
heavy snow of the winter they were said to make 
regular time.” The Pacific Co. was another line 
running through Truckee Meadows over the same 
route. Other lines might be mentioned on both 
routes as there were many more. 


Rivalry of Stage Lines. 
As might be expected there was great rivalry 


1The Argonauts of Cal., 229. 
2The Argonauts of Cal., 229. 
®*Nev. Ter. ea 1863. 165. 
‘Angel, Nev. 624. 

5Nev. Ter. Direct., 1864-65, 35. 
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between the competing roads to Virginia. The 
Placerville and Carson people told of the ad- 
vantages of their route and the disadvantages of 
the Truckee and Henness Pass routes." The news- 
papers of the two places were loyal boosters for 
their own communities. It may be truthfully said 
that the Truckee routes were well patronized by 
California. 


Farm Produce From Sierra Valley and Honey 
Lake Valley Goes to Virginia By Way of 
Lake’s Crossing. 

Lying east of the Sierras were two rich valleys 
which sent a great deal of farm produce to Ne- 
vada, especially to Virginia. Besides great 
droves of cattle, the ranchers brought in hay 
which sold at thirty dollars a ton. G. W. Mapes 
states that he has brought many loads of hay 
from Sierra Valley to Virginia over the bridge 
at Lake’s Crossing when there was no Reno.” 
From Honey Lake Valley flour was sent to Vir- 
ginia selling at twenty-eight dollars for a hun- 
dred pound sack and potatoes sold for twelve 
cents a pound. An old resident of Honey Lake 
Valley states, ‘There was a demand for almost 
everything—even jackrabbits—and the prices 
would satisfy almost anyone.” The toll bridge at 
Lake’s crossing became a very profitable source 
of income as there was now constant travel be- 
tween Virginia and California. Also the valleys 
about the Truckee began to fill up with ranchers 
who could market their produce in Virginia. The 
Truckee, Lake Tahoe and the Carson supplied 
fish to Virginia but even at her best Nevada could 
not furnish all the necessities for the booming 
city. The people demanded many things which, 
because of the great cost of transportation and 

 1Sae. Daily Union: June 1, 1863. 


“Statement of Mr. G. W. Mapes, Reno, Nev. 
‘Fairfield, Hist. of Lassen Co., 302. 
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difficulty of hauling, came to be counted as 
luxuries. Also because of the constant delay and 
great cost of transportation the people suffered 
many inconveniences and the mines were re- 
tarded by the lack of machinery which could not 
be transported over the mountains. If only there 
were a railroad, the mines and mills would treble 
was the growing thought of the people of Vir- 
ginia.' In California men interested in the Com- 
stock began to demand a more rapid means of 
communication and lent their aid to others who 
were agitating for the same thing. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE COMING OF THE RAILROAD AND 
RENO’S OPPORTUNITY. 


Demand for Better Mail Service. 


But the demand for railroad transportation at 
this time was far more than a local matter. Mail 
and express facilities between the East and Cali- 
fornia had long been a problem. There had been 
regular mail across Nevada since 1851, first by 
pack mule and covered wagon as far as Salt Lake,” 
then by pony express and finally by the overland 
stage coach which seemed like a great luxury 
after the slow and tedious journey by ox team. 
The Pony Express was started in 1859. By it 
mail and express were brought from San Fran- 
cisco to Sacramento by steamer, then a man on 
a horse started on the long ride over the moun- 
tains. The first rider was Harry Rolf who went 
via Placerville, Carson Route, riding a wild mus- 
tang pony.’ From Carson Valley, carried on a 
fresh mount, the rider went over the Simpson 

'Nev. Ter. Direct., 1864-65, 23. 


“Angel, Nev. 102. 
SArgonauts of Calif., 223. 
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route to Salt Lake City. From Placerville to St. 
Joseph the distance was covered in eight days. 
A letter of one sheet was carried for five dollars.’ 
In 1861 the overland mail stage route was com- 
pleted which also ran from Sacramento via 
Placerville into Carson Valley, thence to Dayton, 
Ragtown and across the desert to Humboldt River 
to what is now Stone House Station where it 
left the river and took the Hastings Cut-Off to 
Salt Lake City.” Not until May 20, 1865 did the 
Donner Lake Route also have the postal service 
when Congress established the additional route 
via Crystal Peak, Donner Lake and Summit to 
Dutch Flat, thence to Sacramento.’ The telegraph 
line was kept in connection with the Placerville 
stage route until the Central Pacific R. R. was 
completed September 22, 1861.‘ 


Difficulties of Stage Transportation: Discomforts 
and Expense; Robberies. 


Although the overland stage seemed at first 
to travelers next door to flying yet there were 
many discomforts connected with it as well as 
great expense. Firms who operated lines found 
the work extremely expensive and many of them 
failed. Besides there was always danger of rob- 
beries. The stages to and from Virginia carried 
great amounts of treasure. The story is told of 
one driver commonly called Big George who often 
boasted that he had never been robbed. Once 
after boasting thus he started from Virginia over 
the Dutch Flat Road but when near Marysville 
the bold robber easily relieved him of five hun- 
dred dollars.” There were many such incidents 
and the teamsters acquired the habit of express- 


1Coman, II, 3565. 

2Angel, Nev., 102. 

sHumboldt Register, May 20, 1865. 
4Angel, Hist. Nev., 107. 
SArgonauts of Gal, 210. 
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ing money over the mountains or else took checks 
to cash in San Francisco. A stage robbery which 
probably had an influence in awakening the gov- 
ernment to a sense of immediate need of a trans- 
continental railroad occurred just above Placer- 
ville. The stage was bound for Virginia and the 
robbers when caught claimed to be commissioned 
officers of the Confederate Army. They were 
therefore prisoners of war and not outlaws. But 
they were found guilty of robbery and one was 
executed. ' 


Conception of the Idea of an Overland Railroad. 


The idea that the West should be connected 
with the East was not suddenly conceived. In 
the Knickerbocker Magazine about 1834, Lewis 
G. Clark predicted that there would eventually be 
a road to connect the Oregon country with the 
East.” Even before this in 1819 Rott Mills had 
submitted to Congress an interesting suggestion.’ 
He proposed that Charleston, South Carolina be 
connected with the Pacific Ocean by a system of 
canals and natural waterways up the Mississippi 
to the Missouri and to the Columbia. In 1830, 
with the introduction of railway pbuilding in 
America, plans for a transcontinental railroad 
were promulgated. As is usual with all new ideas, 
the scheme was considered ridiculous. Hall J. 
Kelley’s agitation for a railroad was considered 
as visionary as would be the building of a rail- 
road to the moon. General Leavenworth of the 
U. S. Army saw, from the soldier’s viewpoint, the 
need for a railroad for the purpose of defence 
and forwarded a paper to Congress in 1831 re- 
commending a railroad to the Pacific.“ In 1836, 


1Argonauts of Cal., 224. 

2Overland, May, 1869, 469. 

*Wright, The West the Best. 14. 

‘Coman, Economic Beg. of Far West, II, 352; Angel, Nev. 
272; It was to go by way of the Lakes to the Oregon territory. 
From then on he labored with Congress. 
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a civil engineer, John Plumbe, who was a Welsh- 
man by birth but American by education called at 
Dubuque, Iowa, the first public meeting on the 
subject of a railroad to the Pacific. The dream 
was reduced to practical terms by Asa Whitney, 
a New York merchant, in a memorial to Congress 
in 1845. In order to control the trade of the In- 
dians he proposed to finance a railroad out of 
land sales and petitioned congress for a grant 
thirty miles wide along the entire route.’ Emi- 
grants were to be settled on it and thus pay for 
the construction of the road. He lectured from 
Mississippi to Oregon and wrote for the news- 
papers in order to make the demand real. He 
was too far ahead of his times. The railroad was 
to be owned by the government and the scheme 
looked too glaringly speculative for the govern- 
ment to assume the burden. Consequently, it 
found few advocates. 


Sectional Differences as to Routes: Calhoun and 
Jeff. Davis. 


Webster believed in the railroad. Benton and 
Fremont said it was a necessity. Congress de- 
bated the subject but sectional differences pre- 
vented action. The south-eastern tier of states, 
which controlled the policies of the country, was 
interested in a highway through the southern 
states to California. After 1853 Jeff Davis 
was Secretary of War and he pushed surveys 
to the West in 1854. Calhoun, the previous 
Secretary of War, had left the north entirely out 
of consideration in the railroad project. The 
Gadsen Purchase was made in 1853 because the 
survey for a railroad included this little strip. 


1Overland, May, 1869. 
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Stephen A. Douglas and the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill; Cheap Land Decides That Emigration 
Shall Go to Northwest. 


Stephen A. Douglas gave the north a fighting 
chance in his famous Kansas-Nebraska Bill in 
which some saw only the slavery issue, yet the 
route of the Pacific R. R. was finally decided by 
the political and financial ambitions of this man. 
He was a resident of Chicago, which was a grow- 
ing town and just beginning to show its later 
tendencies. He was intensely interested in real 
estate and believed he could make a fortune if 
the railroad would make Chicago a terminal. On 
the other hand St. Louis in common with every 
other town on the Mississippi hoped to become a 
terminal. He was intensely interested in the 
Democratic party and southern Illinois was the 
center of strong democracy and his political for- 
tune depended on keeping its favor. He cham- 
pioned the middle course. Kansas became slave 
and Nebraska free. One railroad would do from 
the Pacific to Kansas. There it must divide into 
two branches, one to Chicago and the other to 
St. Louis. Emigrants from Illinois and Indiana 
and eastward could push on through Nebraska 
and free territory to the West. Land was cheap 
in the North but few emigrants could go into 
slave territory as only rich men could own large 
plantations and the southern democrats wished 
to annex lands for large plantations for slave 
labor.. Thus the emigration from the old 
homes to new ones in the West made bonds which 
needed to be cemented by bands of steel and the 
emigrant longed to see the old home once again 
without the dangers of the long sea voyage or 
the weary and often dangerous overland journey. 


1prof. I. J. Cox, Ph. D., University of Cincinnati, Lectures. 
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Engineers Favor Southern Route: Beckwith’s 
Four Possible Routes. 


By order of the War Department, Stansbury 
in 1849 surveyed for possible routes for a rail- 
road. Next Lieutenant Gunnison in 1853 and 
Lieutenant Beckwith in 1854 continued the sur- 
veys. They all agreed that the southern route was 
the best to cross the Rockies. They thought the 
central route was impracticable because it was 
beyond the skill of railroad engineers to over- 
come the grades and besides the snows were too 
heavy in the Wasatch and the Sierras.’ Of these 
surveys Lieutenant Beckwith’s was the most com- 
plete. One hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
was appropriated in March, 1853 and on Febru- 
ary 25, 1855, he gave a detailed report to the 
War Department. The next year he was sent out 
with more money and had three surveying parties 
in the field. In all ten routes were surveyed but 
in his opinion only four were possible routes. His 
report included physiography, climate, soil, re- 
sources, cost of construction and other facts that 
might have a bearing on railroad building or de- 
velopment of resources along the railroad route. 
The first route thought possible was situated be- 
tween the forty-seventh and forty-ninth paral- 
lels. It was to cross the Rocky Mountains at the 
sources of the Missouri and Columbia and follow 
their valleys. The favorable features were the 
low profile and easier ascents, consequently 
smaller cost of construction. This route was at 
least one thousand four hundred and fifty feet 
lower than the other routes. The serious objec- 
tions to the route were its proximity to a foreign 
power and the severely cold climate. Another 
route favored by Lieutenant Beckwith was along” 
the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth parallels from 


1Coman, Econ. Beg. of Far West, II, 356. 
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St. Louis to San Francisco. This was a shorter 
one and the estimated cost of construction was 
about the same as for the northern project. But 
there was more timber and water along the way. 
Yet this was not an entirely practicable road for 
there were more ascents and descents and the 
maximum crest was 10,000 feet. A road along 
the thirty-fifth parallel was favorably reported 
because of the interlocking tributaries of the 
Mississippi, Rio Grande, and the Colorado which 
meant timber and other resources, but here there 
were even more ascents and descents than on the 
forty-first parallel road. The most favored route 
was the one along the thirty-second parallel for 
the elevation was low and the mountain passes 
over a tableland easy. Besides it was the shortest 
line to the Pacific covering only sixteen hundred 
miles from the navigable waters of the Missis- 
sippi. The climate was temperate and altogether 
it seemed to Beckwith the most economic and 
otherwise practicable route. The only objection 
he oe was that there was no fuel along the 
road. 


Beckwith’s Objections to the Humboldt Route. 


Beckwith did not favor the central route along 
the forty-first to forty-second parallels and via 
the Humboldt. The objections were that there 
was little timber, the springs dried up in summer 
and little good soil or grazing land was to be 
found. For a railroad at least thirty miles would 
have to be piled on the deserts of mud, clay, 
alkali and salt. Beckwith considered the Noble 
Pass the best crossing in the Sierras as it avoided 
the principal range and its altitude was only five 
thousand six hundred and sixty-seven feet with 
a slope of seventy-five feet per mile over a plain 
to the Sacramento. But the Noble Pass was 
reached only by a long detour from the California 
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Trail and the cost of construction would be much 
greater in a country with no resources of its own.’ 


Early Opinions Favoring the Humboldt. 


However in 1860 the War Department pro- 
posed a military road across the continent along 
the line of Beckwith’s survey of the Humboldt 
route, terminating though in Long Valley.’ In 
the next year one of Beckwith’s aides, Brevet 
Lieut. Col. Steptoe made a survey and decided on 
the Carson River road as the most direct one. 
The entire distance he said could be made by 
wagon with plenty of water and grass and with a 
good crossing at the pass at the head of the river. 


Rivalry of Towns on the Pacific and Insistence 
of California on a Railroad. 


The discovery of gold in California had made 
the railroad a necessity but even within Califor- 
nia itself rivalry existed for of the four chief 
towns on the Pacific, each one hoped to acquire 
the terminal. As the belief obtained that only 
one railroad across the continent would pay, if 
indeed even one could be properly financed, it 
was clear that only one of the four towns could 
win its point.’ California became very restive 
while Congress was considering first one route 
and then another. It urged that some action be 
taken but could make little impression, being 
three thousand miles away by sea and five thou- 
sand by land with a journey of from three weeks 
to three months intervening. 


1Beckwith, Report to the War Dept., Feb. 25, 1875 of Ex- 
plorations and surveys ng” a Railroad, 7-25. 

*Fairfield, Lassen Co., 384. 

3Now there are about nine railroads instead*of one and they 
are all paying dividends. They follow the old emigrant trails 
except in places where the engineer found he could shorten the 
routes and lessen the grades. 
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Actual Travel and the Civil War Decide In Favor 
of Northern Route. 


Meanwhile prairie schooners had determined 
the shortest route by a well defined trail from 
Westport to Salt Lake and then from South Pass 
by the Truckee to Sacramento. Fremont also 
had said that it was the shortest. Travel natur- 
ally followed the line of least resistance." When 
the Civil War began it put an end to argument. 
Secession made a northern route the only possi- 
ble one. The dangerous position of the Pacific 
states was now clearly seen. They were three 
thousand miles from the home government with 
only a few scattered posts along the route over- 
land and were practically cut off in the event of 
a war with a foreign power.’ The idea was cur- 
rent that California and Oregon were destined 
by geographical conditions to form independent 
republics. The rumor that California was tired 
of waiting for overland communication and that 
she proposed erecting an independent republic 
was circulated. Then the report that the Con- 
federacy had invaded New Mexico and intended 
to push on to California induced Congress to 
lend government aid to the Union Pacific as a 
war measure.’ Doubtless the Union owed its pre- 
servation in 1860 to the land grants made by the 
government to the railroad. For to tie the north- 
west up to the northeast by bands of steel meant 
an increase of trade, travel, and communication 
and a general tying of the Pacific coast to the 
government. 


California Takes a Hand at Railroad Building 
and the Comstock Is the Immediate Incentive. 
While Congress was coming to these decisions 
1Coman, II, American Settlers, 353. 


2Goddard, Where to Emigrate and Why, 540. 
%Semple, Am. Hist. in Rel. to Geog. Cond., 231. 
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THEODORE JUDAH, WHO “DID MORE THAN ANY OTHER 
MAN FOR THE BUILDING OF THE RAILROAD.” 


(Copyright 1919. Printed By permission of Little, Brown & Co.) 
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a few determined old timers in California, whose 
imaginations had been fired by the wealth of the 
Comstock, decided to find a better means of com- 
munication with that place." A railroad from 
Sacramento to the Nevada state line would bring 
them within easy reach of the mines and could 
also connect with any line coming later from the 
East. Their efforts and agitation in Congress 
were the immediate means of bringing a trans- 
continental railroad into being. 

Thus Nevada with her mines not only furnished 
her great wealth in the Civil War to carry on the 
conflict and keep the credit of the United States 
abroad but was the direct cause of uniting the 
East and West when the union was torn by sec- 
tional strife. Nevada was not “the promised 
land” but it proved the truth of what President 
Lincoln once said, “It may be the Treasury of 
the Nation.” ° 


Theodore Judah Constructs Sacramento Valley 
Railroad. 


The history of the origin of the California rail- 
road may be summed up in the story of one man, 
Theodore Judah. As a youth he came to Cali- 
fornia in 1854 with Pacific railroad on the brain. 
He had been educated at the Troy Engineering 
School and had done practical work in railroad 
building in the East. He came to California to 
build the Sacramento Valley railroad bringing 
with him twelve engineers of his own selection. 
He made surveys and built in two years the first 
railroad in California. It ran trom Sacramento 
to Folsom. He then went east to get financial 
aid to build a railroad to San Francisco by way 
of Benicia. Meanwhile he was spending time, 

‘The general opinion was that this was the wild fancy of a 


few lunatics who did not know how to build a road. Argonauts 
of Cal. 227 


2Overland Monthly, Feb., 1869, 160. 
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money, and energy to enthuse people on the sub- 
ject of an overland railroad. He prepared a 
pamphlet concerning routes over the mountains 
and published it at his own expense. Not even 
sleeping cars and restaurants were omitted in 
the details. He spent his winters in Washington 
and waited for four sessions of Congress. He 
was modest but a rare talker and untiring. He 
could make even those Congressmen believe that 
the engine could surmount the very heights of 
the Sierras. He had a room with maps and plans 
where he unceasingly labored for his project. A 
convention was held in San Francisco in 1859. 
He reported it in full to Congress. When the 
Washoe excitement broke out he found more 
ready listeners. 


Recommends Madeline Pass. 


He had surveyed the passes and had decided in 
favor of Madeline Pass although the route was 
longer but the pass was lower and less likely to 
be shut up by winter snow. Now his main object 
was to demonstrate a practical route to cross the 
Sierras by the most direct route between Sac- 
ramento and Virginia. Even then two hundred 
loaded teams of six and eight mules went by 
Placerville daily and more then half that num- 
ber by Henness Pass. It was estimated that the 
traffic would yield the railroad fifty millions a 
year and would alone justify construction. 


The Surveys of 1860. 


Anticipating more favor for his scheme by 
the change to republication administration, he 
surveyed again in 1860 for a shorter route. He 
believed the snow danger was exaggerated and 
preferred taking chances of winter obstruction 
to losing a share of the profitable business which 


BE 1J. C. Waite, Overland Monthly, Jan., 1876, 10. 
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would pay the expenses of further extension 
to Salt Lake. He surveyed three routes—one 
through Eldorado County via Georgetown, 
another via Nevada City and Henness Pass and 
still another by the Donner Lake Pass and Dutch 
Flat. 


Recommends the Donner Lake Pass. 

The last survey extended one hundred twenty- 
eight miles east of Sacramento and down five 
miles of the Truckee. Within this distance all 
difficulties were said to be overcome and from 
here easy grades were to be found as far as 
Salt Lake. Besides the Donner Lake Pass Route 
crossed California at nearly the narrowest part. 
He could thus shorten the route by one hundred 
and eighty-four miles and save thirteen million 
dollars. The elevation of the Pass is seven thou- 
sand and twenty-four feet and with a base of 
seventy miles could be overcome with a maxi- 
mum grade of one hundred and five feet in a mile. 
The west flanks of the Sierras being at right 
angles to the northwest and southeast trend of 
the chain of mountains, the ridge could be as- 
cended from the base to the summit in the general 
direction of the streams.’ 


Organization of a Railroad Company, 1861. 

In the spring of 1861 through Judah’s efforts 
a company was organized at Sacramento. They 
had little money but a great amount of brains. 
The directors were Governor Leland Stanford, 
C. P. Huntington, T. D. Judah, Chas. Crocker, 
L. A- Booth, Jas. Bailey, D. W. Strong and Chas. 
Marsh. All but the last two were from Sacra- 
mento and these were from San Francisco which 
was rather cold toward the project. Messrs. 
Huntington and Hopkins were hardware mer- 
chants in Sacramento at that time and Hunting- 


1Overland, May, 1869, 472. 
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ton was therefore deeply interested. Organized 
with Governor Stanford as president they sent 
Judah east by steamer to Washington to obtain 
government aid as the enterprise could only be 
carried out by means of such aid. The new 
Congressman, Aaron A. Sargent, from California 
gave him excellent help. He was the first repub- 
lican Congressman and was very energetic. He 
was determined to be on the committee on the 
railroad and succeeded. He would not talk slavery 
but only railroad. He very forcibly told of the 
danger to our country of foreign interference. 
England wanted California as a prize and there 
was danger in delay. The railroad was a military 
and postal necessity. Then he laid stress on the 
great commerce between our country and the 
Orient.’ He got control of the committee and 
wrote the bill which was passed and approved by 
President Lincoln July 1, 1862 authorizing the 
building of the road by land grants to the rail- 
road and bond subsidies. 


Estimate of the Influence of Judah on the 
Builders of the Railroad. 

In the history of this grand enterprise the abil- 
ity and tireless energy of Theo. Judah has been 
forgotten but he did more than any other man 
for the building of the railroad. He was willing 
to do the hard work as well. In the preliminary 
work, he and his wife were with the laborers. 
He directed and tended to many details while his 
wife caught fish and cooked them for the men. 
They took pictures of Donner Lake which were 
engraved on the original stock and certificates of 
the C. P. R. R. But he did not live to see his 
work completed for while going east to sell fran- 
chises for the road he contracted typhus fever 
on the Isthmus of Panama and died when he 


1Overland Monthly, Jan. 1875, 13. 
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reached New York in November, 1863 at the age 
of thirty-seven years.’ 


Objections to the Route Selected by Judah. 


Naturally not all the cities which had hoped 
to have the railroad pass through their midst 
were satisfied with the decision as to the route. 
Seattle was left in the shade because San Fran- 
cisco was the lucky city. The inland towns of 
Nevada were loud in their condemnation of the 
route. Senator Stewart in a speech at Gold Hill 
deprecated the policy of the newspapers of Car- 
son and other places in trying to condemn the 
Donner Lake route. It would have, he said, a 
tendency to retard the only railroad in prospect 
of entering the state. For instance, it was claimed 
that the southern or Butterfield route had ad- 
vantages which none of the other routes could 
compete with.” Carson, inasmuch as she was a 
source of supply not only to Virginia but also to 
all the neighboring towns, thought the railroad 
should pass through her city. One firm there 
had freight bills of one thousand dollars a day. 
The counties of Douglas, Ormsby, and Placer 
were the most determined that the Placerville 
Route should be used.* Their prediction was that 
the new. railroad would be buried in fifteen feet 
of snow in the winter and impassible for months 
at a time. Then the stages to Placerville would 
have to be used as the only resource left. Besides 
there was already a line begun from Sacramento 
to Placerville which lacked only eight miles of 
completion. If the Central Pacific should prove 
to be a failure then capital would see the super- 
iority of the Placerville Route and invest in the 
railroad to secure its extension into Nevada. 

1Overland Monthly, Jan., 1875, 


13. 
*Humboldt Register, Sept. 16, 1865. 
sSHumboldt Register, Oct. 21, 1865. 
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There was a plan to finish it to Austin by way of 
Virginia. The cost was estimated at eight million, 
seven hundred and twenty-six thousand, five hun- 
dred and sixty-eight dollars, and the cost of the 
Central Pacific to Reno was estimated at thirteen 
million, six hundred and forty-nine thousand 
dollars.'. The survey was made. On December 24, 
1864 Wm. Cutter introduced a resolution before 
Congress that since the Central Pacific Railroad 
had only built thirty miles of railroad that the 
railroad from Freeport on the Sacramento to the 
town of Latrobe, only thirty-eight miles from 
Carson, be given aid to finish into Nevada and 
a company was formed to complete the work.° 


.Nevada Constitutional Convention Refuses to 
Help Road. 


Unsuccessful efforts had been made in the Ne- 
vada Constitutional Convention of 1864 to offer 
three million dollars in bonds to any railroad 
connecting Nevada with navigable water east and 
west. Then Governor Stanford appeared and 
asked that no other road be considered but that a 
donation be given to his road. This also was voted 
down. But a resolution was sent to Congress 
urging the passage of a law by Congress fixing 
the sum of ten million dollars in bonds to the cor- 
poration first completing a line of railroad with 
no break between Sacramento and the eastern 
slope of the Sierras. The only result was to hur- 
ry the Central Pacific road building.” The coun- 
ties of Storey and Washoe favored the Donner 
Lake route and the first legislature of the State 
was unanimous in granting the right of way to 
the Central Pacific Company. Thus Placerville 

1Angel, Nev., 275. 


2Angel, Nev., 275. 
*Angel, Nev., 275. 
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had to settle down in solitude with only the stage 
line to break the monotony. 


Fort Reading Wants the Railroad. 


The surveys by the government led the people 
of northern California to believe the railroad 
would go by Fort Reading. They maintained that 
their route was the shortest one to San Francisco.’ 


Smoke Creek Aspires to Terminal. 


Smoke Creek station endeavored to induce the 
directors to take the Lassen Road as the most 
central route with Smoke Creek as the terminus.” 


Susanville Wants Fredonyer Pass Used. 


The Susanville Sagebrush when commenting 
on a survey for a road in competition with the 
Central Pacific, urged Fredonyer’s Pass as the 
shortest and best route whereas the prospective 
competitive road really would run from Oroville 
to Virginia by Beckworth Pass.’ Fredonyer’s 
Pass was four thousand, one hundred and fifty 
feet by easy grade and was comparatively ex- 
empt from snow and had plenty of timber. A 
railroad could cross the Sierras at an altitude of 
three thousand feet lower than Donner Lake.. 
The mining camps of California would be tapped 
by such a road and as it was thirty miles nearer 
to Virginia City it could haul ores from Virginia 
and bring timber and lumber to Virginia. The 
builders of the road did not expect state aid but 
that of capitalists who would see the advantages 
of competition with the Central Pacific by lower 
freight rates. It would have the monopoly in win- 
ter as the Central Pacific would be unable to run 
on account of snow. Grading was to commence 
"i Pairfield, 58 


*Fairfield, 262. 
’Gold Hill Daily News, May 4, 1868. 
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the eighth of June, 1868.' But the Central Pacific 
bought out the franchise and for many years had 
no competition in California or Nevada. Susan- 
ville sank back and had to give up its dreams of 
becoming a great city when the Central Pacific 
Railroad completed its track to Big Bend on the 
Humboldt. The government refused to renew the 
mail contract and all freight and travel thence- 
forth went over the railroad.’ 


The Building of the Railroad: Some Difficulties 
Encountered. 

But there were numerous delays in the building 
of the Central Pacific after the route was finally 
fixed. There were many reasons for these delays. 
Difficulty in transportation was a serious obstacle 
in building and finances were always exhausted. 
The East was disturbed by war and could not 
invest. California was comparatively free from 
this expense and was willing and anxious to aid. 
The constitution of the State, however, forbade 
the creation of debt except for war purposes. 
Then the supreme court decided that the railroad 
building was a war measure and the State could 
grant three million dollars subsidy to the rail- 
road as they wished to make a railroad to the 
State line to connect with another which in time 
would come from the east. 


Beginning of Construction, 1863. 


Then on the eighth of June, 1863, the cere- 
mony of breaking the earth took place at Sacra- 
mento. It was the beginning of the construction 
of the Pacific Railroad and this first section was 
to be the most difficult part of the entire length. 
Some persons laughed when Governor Stanford 
shoveled sand from a wagon at the foot of K 


‘Sacramento Daily Unjon, April 1, 1868. 
“Fairfield, Hist. of Lassen Co., 386 
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Street into a mud hole where grading was to 
begin on the first link of the transcontinental 
railroad, and said it would be only a small stretch 
from Sacramento to Dutch Flat in comparison 
with the long toll road to Virginia. And their 
predictions seemed to be realized for up to ’67 
the road was built only a short distance. Then 
the actual work of building over the mountains 
was commenced. 


Financing the Undertaking. 


For the construction of the road the merchants 
in San Francisco subscribed one million dollars 
for stock, the city gave four hundred thousand 
dollars, Sacramento three hundred thousand, 
Placer County two hundred and fifty thousand, 
and the State five million five hundred thousand 
dollars. The Railroad Company asked the legis- 
lature to authorized San Francisco, Sacramento 
and Placer County to issue bonds. The mountain 
towns along the route subscribed liberally and 
helped with labor also. The State supplied the 
Chinese labor under wage contract.’ The general 
government gave for each twenty miles of rail- 
road built eight hundred thousand dollars in 
bonds, two hundred and fifty-six thousand acres 
of land worth at least one dollar an acre making 
in all one million, fifty-six thousand dollars for 
each twenty miles built or fifty-two thousand, 
eight hundred dollars a mile in addition to the 
sum contributed by the State.’ The bill passed 
by Congress granted bond subsidies of three 
classes at the rate of sixteen, thirty-two and 
forty-eight thousand dollars a mile. These bonds 
were a lien on the road and fixtures and were 
eventually payable to the government.’ An amend- 
4Coman, II, 360. 


2Sacramento Daily Union, Feb. 24, 1868. 
*Overland, May, 1864. 
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ment allowed the company to issue mortgage 
bonds of the same amount, these having priority 
over government bonds. The land grants were 
alternate sections of public lands twenty miles 
wide. The Federal government was obliged to 
aid again by allowing second mortgage bonds to 
the company, sixty-five million dollars more to 
be guaranteed by the government. It was neces- 
sary to give such inducement for construction of 
a railroad. It was a national necessity over the 
wild unpeopled region which did not produce 
enough to pay cost of construction. The cost of 
hauling water was a large item alone. 


Extension of C. P. Franchise to Meet the U. P.; 
Comparative Difficulties of the Two Roads. 


In 1862 Congress extended the right to build 
eastward to join the Union Pacific which was 
coming from the east and also built by govern- 
ment subsidies and grants of alternate sections 
of land. The Union Pacific did not start to build, 
however, until after the war when men were 
ready to invest. Their part of the road was much 
easier to construct than was the Central Pacific 
road and much cheaper also. Besides they could 
obtain all their iron by railroad while the Cen- 
tral Pacific had to order all material from the 
Atlantic side to be shipped nineteen thousand 
miles around Cape Horn exposed to the dangers 
of rebel cruisers and after its receipt was re- 
quired to transport it one hundred twenty-four 
miles into the interior.‘ The old miners predicted 
all sorts of troubles but the work went on. An 
old English miner said, “Give a company of 
Americans a right of way, a subsidy and blast 
me if they won’t run a tunnel through the earth 
and build a railroad to China yer know.” 





1Overland, May, 1869, 474. 
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Rapid Building in 1867. 


Travelers today have no conception of the 
magnitude of the work over which they ride. 
Earth was the exception; here was a culvert and 
there a bridge. The powder bill for July, 1867 
was fifty-four thousand dollars for blasting 
alone. The times of firing were limited to thrice 
a day along the cliff. Men were let down by ropes 
along the cliffs to set the powder.’ 

In the spring of 1867 work on both parts of 
the line increased and by December the summit 
had been crossed and the lower Truckee reached. 
Then the winter storms set in but work was 
stopped for only a week on account of snow. By 
January 1, 1868, the Central Pacific had worked 
across the Sierras leaving still one thousand and 
fifty miles between the two roads. The first loco- 
motive ran from California into Nevada on De- 
cember 13, 1867 but there was still a gap in the 
mountains to be completed later.” The first train 
came only as far as Crystal Peak near the present 
town of Verdi. For little towns had sprung up 
along the route and those already in existence 
bristled with new life. Soon on the banks of the 
Truckee twenty-five sawmills were operating and 
from seven hundred to one thousand cars were 
on the track with materials. The docks at San 
Francisco were crowded also with supplies for 
the new road. On May 4, 1868 the track and tele- 
graph were completed to Reno.* And on the 19th 
of June the last rail was laid between Sacramento 
and Reno.‘ When Wadsworth was reached it was 
made the base of supplies and henceforth the 
construction men called going to the Humboldt 


1Overland, Sept., 1869, 245. 

2Overland, Sept., 1869, 245; the locomotive was transported 
over the gap by teams. 

3A telegram was sent to Nev. and Cal. towns that the 
track had been completed to Reno at noon, making 46 miles 
east of the Sierras in operation. 

4Angel, Nev. 275. 
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“going to the front.” * Whatever was not on the 
track was on wagon or mule back or afoot. Even 
towns were toted along and were discarded as 
old or worn out in a quarter of a year.* 

The work progressed rapidly across Nevada. 
The Central Pacific wished to reach Salt Lake 
before the Union Pacific did. Every available 
man was working for the railroad. The fifteen 
mile canyon at Palisade was graded in six weeks. 
For the last day’s work sixteen miles: were com- 
pleted in the one day. For the laying of the last 
rail at Promontory Point two lengths of rail 
were brought up. The Union Pacific tails were 
laid by European laborers. The Central Pacific 
rails were laid by Mongolian laborers. The fore- 
men in both cases were Americans. Then a gold 
spike was driven to complete the laying of the 
track for the Pacific Railway. ~ 


Results for the West. 

And so on the 13th of May, 1869 the West was 
linked to the East, marking the disappearance of 
the frontier and signifying “no more buffalo for 
the Indian”. The effects were immediately seen. 
The West now indeed formed part of the nation. 
Social conditions were adjusted. The people here 
felt more at home. Plans were made for great 
business enterprises. 


Reno, the Point Nearest the Mines. 


As soon as each new terminus was reached in 
the building of the railroad, stages at once con- 


1Carson Daily Appeal, Aug. 28, 1868. 

“Ibid. The same writer, a correspondent of the S. F. 
Times, described the scenery along the route of the C. P. in 
course of construction. Donner Lake, hemmed in by great 
walls, had never heard the swing of so many loggers’ axes 
before. As the course progressed the traveler could look down 
gullies filled with snow where the sun had never shone. Then 

own the Truckee, pure and limpid, to its meadows, was a 
beautiful trip, while watching the logs drift down the stream. 
He was not impressed with the scenery or Reno. The sage- 
brush and the dreary hills were the only scenery and Wads- 
worth, he said, was the ugliest place on the line. 
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nected it with Virginia and all points in Nevada. 
When the track reached Cisco two trains were 
run daily from Sacramento. California wished 
to have not only Nevada trade but Utah trade 
as well and even that of Idaho and Montana. 
The argument was that freight would be cheaper, 
hence for all these places tea, sugar, and other 
Indian products would be cheaper as they came 
direct from the Orient. From California wool, 
grain and fruit would be cheaper and better than 
from the East. Paper mills would be erected on 
the Truckee and the paper could be sold even in 
Montana.’ The people of Nevada were just as 
enthusiastic over the prospective benefits of the 
railroad. Humboldt County, for instance, was a 
rich mining region. The many kinds of minerals 
to be found there would make fortunes for their 
owners through easy communication with San 
Francisco. Its farming interests and stock would 
be known to the world. Since the Comstock 
mines were the goal of travel to Nevada it was 
clear that a junction must be made at a place 
nearest the mines. Lake’s Crossing was only 
seventeen miles from them, located just north of 
the mountain group in which the riches lay 
buried. The land around the Crossing was an 
ideal location for a city altho’ to the east was a 
swamp which would require much expense to fill. 
Thus far there had been north of the river only 
one ranch house with waving fields around it 
which seemed to extend even to the foothills.. 
Mrs. Thompson, step-daughter of Mr. Lake, re- 
members the cabin of Horace Countryman where 
he lived with his family and brother for a time. 
She remembers playing with their children and 
that they had a parrot. The house is still stand- 
ing but has been remodeled. It is on the back 


4Sacramento Daily Union, Mar. 21, 1868. 
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of the lot but was formerly on the front of the lot 
at Sierra Street.’ There were no other inhabit- 
ants north of the river when rumors of the rail- 
road first were heard. But as the news spread, 
shacks were put up in a hurry and many tents, 
also. Mrs. Stith who came in 1863 and lived on 
the Wellman ranch says: ‘There was great ex- 
citement in town. It was like a mining camp. 
We just abandoned the ranch and put up a little 
cabin in town near the present railroad track. 
Then my husband built houses for people.” * 


Mr. Lake’s Offer to the R. R. Co. and the Agree- 
ment of March, 1868. 


Mr. M. C. Lake had one hundred and thirty- 
seven acres across the river from the Lake House. 
He had taken it up before the county had surveyed 
it. Later the county surveyor found that instead 
of the two hundred three and one half acres 
which Mr. Lake claimed, his patent allowed him 
only one hundred and sixty acres including the 
river.. A railroad would increase the value of 
those acres across the river. A great city was 
heralded to connect with the mines. He would 
déed eighty acres of his land on the north side 
of the river in consideration that a station be 
established upon it.’ If the offer were accepted 
he was to receive every alternate lot as the town 
lots were laid out. The offer was accepted and 
in March, 1868, the sale of the south half of the 
north-east quarter of Section Eleven, Township 


'1The Countryman brothers came to build the English Mill 
snd pre-empted land lying north of the track now in the 
Evan’s Addition. The [English Mill was built in 1865, the spot 
being called Auburn. The old residents remember this little 
settlement where a quartz mill was operated for a time. Fuel 
and water were convenient and quartz was brought from sev- 
eral directjons. 

“Statement of the late Mrs. Stith, Reno, Nev. 

*Statement of D. B. Boyd, deceased Ex. Co. Treas., Reno, 
aay. He had it recorded Dec. 9, 1862 and patented Aug 10, 
1865. 

‘Statement of B. F. Leete, Reno, Nev. 
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Nineteen North, Range Nineteen East, Meridian 
M. was recorded. Chas. Crocker signed for the 
railroad officials as though he were buying the 
land for himself.* 


The Town Surveyed and Platted. 


The Central Pacific Co. then surveyed and 
platted the tract. The original map of Reno was 
filed by D. H. Haskell, agent for the railroad on 
August 1, 1868. The map is of vellum and very 
old and worn. Mr. Boyd covered the back with 
canvas except where the acknowledgement is 
written and pasted thin paper over this so that 
the writing may be read in a strong light. The 
depot, or passenger house, as it is written on the 
map, is located as now. The blocks are lettered 
from “A” to “Y’”. The Plaza with the rest of 
the city in an inheritance from the old California 
customs. Spanish towns were built in this way. 
On this map the city included and was bounded 
between West Street on the west, Truckee River 
on the south, East Street on the east, and irreg- 
nan Aaa the north partly by Fifth and partly by 
Fourth.* 


Auction of Lots, 1868. 


A public auction of lots in the new city of 
Reno was advertised in the state papers for May 
9, 1868 by the railroad agent, C. P. Haskell. The 
nearby towns were almost depopulated. People 
slept in the sagebrush and great amounts were 
offered for even a single blanket. Food was 
scarce and the only thing plentiful was whiskey. 
Two hundred lots were sold the first day. Con- 
ditions of sale were ten per cent down and the 
balance in ten days. Along the railroad and 
Virginia Street, lots were sold first. The lot 


dies iStatement of D. B. Boyd, Reno, Nev. 
“Statement of D. B. Boyd, Reno, Nev. The map is now in 
the Nev. Hist. Soc. Coll., 844 N. Center St., Reno, Nev. 
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where the Elite Saloon’ now stands on the east 
corner of Commercial Row and Virginia Street 
was the first lot sold, bringing six hundred dol- 
lars. Many old settlers still living bought their 
lots that day. Mr. Leete said his lot which he 
bought at the auction was the only lot purchased 
so far out, the town lying principally between the 
track and the river. Where the Grand Central 
Hotel is now there was a hay barn. When Judge 
Webster built his house on the west corner of 
Fourth and Center Streets it was out in the coun- 
try. Manning and Duck put up a store of rough 
boards and batons on Commercial Row. They 
were not so optimistic as some and said that they 
would not run a delivery wagon; anyone who 
would do so was a fool. But one month after the 
auction sale they were compelled by their in- 
creased trade to put on a wagon. The Carson 
Daily Appeal three days after the sale reads as 
follows: ‘Reno has just sprung up full feathered 
and lively. Carson must make the best of its 
natural advantages and not let the new city on 
the Truckee run away with the capital one of 
these days.” 


Naming the Town: “End of Track’ becomes 
“Reno.” 

Because for a while the railroad extended only 
to Lake’s Crossing, railroad men called the station 
“The End of Track.”* There were some who 
wished to name it Argenta.’ The Gold Hill Daily 
News called it that and was loath to change the 
name. “But Reno is more easily written and the 
Railroad officials had sense enough to omit city, 
a term which was usually a burlesque,” was 
the final comment of that paper. Mr. Crocker 
filed his map with the name Reno on it. Rumor 

‘Now a cigar store and soft drink parlor in 1924. 


*Statement of R. L. Fulton, Reno, Nev. 
®Gold Hill Daily News, 1868. 
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has it that Reno was the lucky name drawn when 
the railroad officials shook the box containing 
names for cities. However that may be, Reno is 
named in honor of General Jesse Reno,’ a Virginia 
loyalist who fell in the battle of South Mountain. 


Continued Growth of Reno. 


The town continued to grow. In two weeks one 
hundred houses were built and in two years the 
population had increased to one thousand people. 
The first child born in Reno was to be given a 
prize of fifty acres. Many Carson people moved 
to the new town and to one of the families from 
there, J. A. Carnahan, a nine-pound daughter 
was born. But rumor has it that she never re- 
ceived the prize.” The first large locomotive was 
brought over on ox sleds from Chico to Truckee 
during the winter of 68 and from there trans- 
ported into Reno on flat cars. When the track 
was finally completed without a break a crowd 
gathered to see the first train from Sacramento 
arrive in Reno, June 18, 1868.. Every day there 
was excitement when the train came in. Three 
fast passenger and freight stage lines bound for 
Carson and Virginia connected with the railroad.” 
The two rival express companies to Virginia 
staged a race between their fast pony lines every 
day also. They were the Wells Fargo Co. and 
the Pacific Union. Between four and five o’clock 
an immense crowd would gather. The distance 
was twenty-two miles and when the cars came 
both riders were ready. Fifteen changes of horses 
were made on the way. Wells Fargo seemed to 
hold the record making the distance in one hour 

1Pronounced Rano. 


“Carson Daily Appeal. 
%Carson Daily Appeal, June 28, 1868. 
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and one minute beating the other rider by six min- 
utes only on July 3, 1868.° 

A correspondent to the San Francisco Times 
wrote describing Reno as he saw it in August, 
1868. Reno is a mushroom town which sprang up 
in a single night but is, in the language of its 
inhabitants, “quite a place.” It lacks age and 
stability but has great vitality. Mixed stages of 
civilization from the Paiute squaws with their 
juvenile encumbrances packed neatly in small 
packages on their broad backs to the gambler and 
rough element and the most refined mingle on the 
street. There is no such thing as rest in Reno. 
People rush into Reno. The tavern keepers are 
bent on business, provide no rest and Reno cares 
nothing. All day the hammer and saw and all 
night the fiddles scrape and the glasses clink. 
No one cares. Busy Reno is on the map, on the 
railroad and has a big thing. She is bent on mak- 
ing her pile with what speed she can command.’” 


Dreams of the Future. 


When the new city was built, great were the 
dreams of its builders. The railroad advertise- 
ment in the newspapers fired the interest in buy- 
ing lots in the new city. In the Gold Hill Daily 
News of May 4, 1868, we read, “It will be head- 
quarters for transportation of goods of all kinds 
from east to west to supply the mines and mills. 
It will also be the point where large freight 
engines will be repaired. The railroad will spend 
a million dollars annually there. It will be the 
supply point for immense mills for manufactur- 
ing on the Truckee run by water power. Timber 
is adjacent for sawmills on the Truckee. It is 
the natural market for all the region around 








‘Statement of S. M. Jameson, Keno, Nev., also Carson Daily 
Appeal, July 5, 1868. 
“Carson Dajly Appeal, Aug. 27, 1868. 
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Truckee Meadows, Peavine, and Long Valley, and 
the productive country contiguous.” 





CHAPTER VI 


RENO’S VARIED CHARACTER AS RESULT- 
ING FROM HER TOPOGRAPHY. 


The dreams of the early builders have not been 
realized to the extent of their expectations. Yet 
in its origin and early development Reno’s des- 
tiny was forshadowed. Although it has unusual 
natural conditions to grapple with, it has devel- 
oped a character which is as varied as that of 
many cities far larger and better located. 


A Railroad Center. 


Reno was called into being as a junction. The 
first state legislature, in 1864, granted three rail- 
road franchises to connect in Nevada with the 
proposed Central Pacific. The idea involved in 
one was important to the future city of Reno. 
Henry Chives and associates proposed to build 
a railroad from Virginia by way of Carson to 
the California line.’ No railroad was constructed 
on this franchise although there was great need 
of one, the roads being bad to Carson and stage 
travel very unpleasant. Four dollars and a half 
was the fare from Lake’s Crossing to Carson and 
the passengers were crowded and often received 
bruises from the jolting of the stage.” In 1862 
and 1865 companies had been formed but with no 
practical result. On May 8, 1867 organization 
papers were filed for a corporation including Wm. 
Sharon, which proposed building a railroad from 
Gold Hill to a point six miles east of Stone and 
Gates crossing. The line was surveyed but the 
valleys of Eagle and Washoe, which would be un- 


‘Angel, Nev., 273. 
2Mathews, Ten Years in Nev. or Life on the Pacific Coast, 35. 
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approached, protested. Then the company asked 
Washoe and Ormsby counties to buy stock to 
help build the road through these valleys.’ The 
county commissioners consented to do this and 
articles of agreement were signed by Wm. Sharon 
and Thos. Sunderland for the railroad. The com- 
missioners could not, of course, bind the counties 
but the people in February, 1868, unanimously 
signed a petition asking the legislature to pass 
an Enabling Act to give authority for investment. 
On the fifth of May, incorporation papers were 
filed with the Secretary of State. The terminals 
were to be Virginia and some point on the Truc- 
kee. The road was to pass within a quarter of 
a mile of Washoe, Carson and Empire City. The 
survey was made by I. E. James and completed 
June 20, 1868. Ground was broken for the laying 
of track February 18, 1869 and the first loco- 
motive was brought to Carson on the sixth of 
August. The road was completed between Carson 
and Virginia November 12, 1869. The road from 
Reno was completed to Steamboat Springs Nov- 
ember 7, 1871 and after long waiting the last 
spike was driven August 24, 1872, making the 
railroad continuous between Virginia and the 
Truckee River. The car and machine shops were 
placed in Carson. The telegraph line followed 
the railroad. In 1874 steel rails were laid be- 
tween Carson and Virginia because of the heavy 
traffic.” Thirty-six trains a day were needed for 
carrying passengers and freight. For besides 
the freight and travel from Reno, there were 
many mills on the Carson River. Saw mills sent 
lumber to Virginia and the cars came back load- 
ed with ore for the stamp mills. 


1Angel, Nev., 279. 
"Angel, Nev., 280. 
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Effect of the V. & T. on Reno. 

The many stages and the teamsters bound for 
Virginia and Carson were seen no more when the 
V. & T. R. R. was completed and many thought 
that this would be a death blow to Reno. But the 
old timers held onto their lots and in time the 
increased traffic on the railroad made up for the 
loss of the stage. Besides Reno handled mail for 
stages as far north as Warner’s Lake in Oregon. 
On the Susanville road where Sierra Street is now 
there was much travel. The prairie schooners 
with their canvas coverings looked like vessels 
as they went out loaded with merchandise and 
mail drawn by mules. 


Building of the N. C. O. 


The Nevada, California and Oregon R. R. was 
first known as the Western Nevada R.-R. A com- 
pany was formed to develop extensive salt mines 
east of Belleville, Esmeralda Co. by connecting 
a railroad via. Wadsworth north to the Oregon 
line at Goose Lake. After a short time, June 1, 
1880, the idea was abandoned and in its stead the 
Nevada, California and Oregon R. R. Co. was in- 
corporated by A. J. Hatch, G. L. Wood, John A. 
Paxton, James McMeshan, C. A. Bragg, John 
Sunderland and C. P. Soule as directors. The 
object was to construct a railroad three hundred 
miles long in division sections. From Reno to 
Beckwith Pass,’ was to be designated as the Reno 
Division. A contract was let August 26, 1880, 
for construction. The company agreed to issue 
eight hundred and seventy fifty-year bonds, to 
mortgage the railroad to the extent of ten thous- 
and dollars per mile. When seventeen miles of 
track had been laid from Reno the contractor 
went bankrupt and left the state. Mr. Hatch, 
the president, completed and operated it as best 


1New form of ‘‘Beckworth.” 
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he could for thirty-one miles. April 17, 1884, the 
railroad was sold to Moran Bros. of New York.’ 
It now extends to Lakeview, Oregon. The shops 
are located in Reno and a depot was built on 
Fourth Street in 1907. 


The Western Pacific and Reno. 


After nearly fifty years with no water com- 
petition and no other railroad to dispute its mon- 
opoly of overland trade, the Southern Pacific now 
has a rival in the Western Pacific for the carrying 
of freight and passengers to and from the coast. 
The limited amount of travel and freight and the 
cost of operating a railroad in a mountainous 
country has been the cause of the high rate 
charged on freight and passenger service. Nevada, 
however, in common with California has thought 
the rates unjust. Now the longed-for competi- 
tion has been brought about. 


Route of Western Pacific not Through Reno. 


In 1905 there occurred in New York the sale 
of mortgage bonds to the value of fifty million 
dollars for the construction of a second trans- 
continental railroad across Nevada to be called 
the Western Pacific. Construction was begun 
but bad luck seemed to follow the new railroad as 
the San Francisco earthquake occurred the next 
year and the panic of 1907 followed that disaster. 
On August 20, 1910 the first train from Salt Lake 
crossed Nevada for San Francisco.” This West- 
ern Pacific follows the route to Nevada which the 
proposed earlier Central Pacific might have fol- 
lowed by way of Sacramento, Marysville, and 
Oroville over the mountains by way of Beck- 








1Davis, Nev., I, 595. 
2Davis, Nev., I. 595. 
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wourth Pass and Feather River Canyon.’ Beck- 
wourth Pass which was urged as the hest route 
when Donner Lake Pass was chosen for the route 
of the Central Pacific, is five thousand feet in alti- 
tude and is said to be much freer from snowdrifts. 
Then the route follows the famous Feather River 
Canyon between the Pass and Oroville and then 
through a tunnel six thousand feet long. The 
Canyon has been widened in places and a bed 
made from solid rock. At no point though does 
the track drop more than fifty two feet. Then 
going eastward it crosses a desert sixty miles long 
of sand and salt ninety-seven per cent pure. For 
many miles the two railroads are parallel. The 
construction of the Western Pacific was a wonder- 
ful engineering feat. The railroad is noted for its 
scenic route, remarkably low grade and perma- 
nent construction as well as freedom from snow 
drifts.* 


Purchasing of N. C. O. and Tapping of Reno. 
When the Western Pacific decided to cross 
Nevada it was a disappointment to Reno that its 
closest approach to Reno was fifty or sixty miles 
north of the city. At first it was practically of 
little service to Reno because the only connection 
to be made with it was by the N. C. O. R. R. nar- 
row guage to a little station sixty-five miles north 
of the city, the junction of the N. C. O. and W. P. 
But the Western Pacific for some time had de- 
sired to gain entry into Reno over a branch so 
as to compete with the Southern Pacific. On 
March 16th, 1917, the Western Pacific purchased 
one hundred and five miles of the N. C. O. R. R.’ 
This includes the line from Portola, California, to 
Reno, a distance of sixty-five miles, and forty 
miles of road through Chilcoot between Blairsden 


parame awe Union, April 1, 1868. 
“Davis, Nev., 
’Nevada State Journal, March 17, 1917. 
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and Plumas Junction. More land has been pur- 
chased in the vicinity of the N. C. O depot in 
Reno for the purpose of erecting in the future a 
large freight house, freight terminals and switch- 
ing tracks. The grade has been reduced and the 
track made standard guage.’ Easy connection 
can be made with the Western Pacific at Reno 
Junction for Reno, where many come to trade in 
the retail stores. Already an extended trade is 
carried on by parcel post, and freight is sent out 
from the wholesale stores of Reno. The railroad 
serves a territory very rich in agricultural pos- 
sibilities where much wheat is raised and great 
ranges feed many thousands of cattle and sheep. 


Effect on Reno. 


Railroad rates are determined now by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission so that there is not 
much reduction of rates through competition but 
by special acts of courtesy to its patrons the Wes- 
tern Pacific may gain more patronage, thereby 
compelling the competing road to vie with it to 
gain trade. There is a choice of routes to the 
coast. Thus Reno will, in a limited way, reap a 
benefit from the service of two transcontinental 
railroads. 


The Back Haul Charge. 


In common with Spokane and other intermoun- 
tain cities Reno has always been hampered by the 
back haul charges which were made on freight 
consigned to intermountain territory. All trunk 
line carriers charged lower rates to Pacific Coast 
terminals than those applying to intermediate 

‘Nevada State Journal, March 17, 1917. The N. C. O. 
having been cut off from Reno will ‘in the future have its 
car shops at Hackstaff as supplies can be brought over the 
W. P. from Cal. and labor will be easily obtained from there. 
With the money from the sale of the three-cornered section, 


the N. C. O. can be much improved to serve the territory north 
of Reno and in a more satis actory manner. 
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points in the intermountain territory.’ The car- 
riers claimed that they should be allowed to meet 
water competitive rates at Pacific Coast terminals 
and that in view of the fact that interior points 
do not have the advantage of water competition, 
they should be required to pay the higher charges. 
Nevada and other intermountain states claimed 
that if the carriers can trasport the goods from 
eastern points to Pacific Coast terminals at rates 
compelled by water competition and at the same 
time make a profit for handling the same there 
must be a much greater profit for delivering the 
freight at interior points such as Reno, thereby, 
saving a haul of some two hundred and forty- 


iMr. E. H. Walker, Traffic Manager of the Reno Chamber of 
Commerce, 1924, Note. 

The so-called back haul was removed on March 15, 1918 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission for the reason that 
the coast to coast canal traffic was practically discontinued 
during the war period. Since the return of steamers to this 
coast canal traffic the rail carriers have again petitioned the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to meet the 
water rates and maintain higher charges at interior points. 
In 1922 a petition filed by the carriers was denied by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. In 1923 another petition was filed 
which was heard by Examiner Pattison of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and who has recommended to the Com- 
mission that this petition be denied. However, the question is 
still unsettled for the reason that the Commission must finally 
pass upon the question at issue and there is nothing to pre- 
vent carriers from filing additional petitions in the future if 
they so desire, even though the pending application may be 
finally denied. 

Since this question so vitally affects the intermountain 
country the Intermediate Rate Association was formed, com- 
posed of state railroad commissioners, Chambers of Commerce, 
manufacturers, and distributors of this territory. The object 
of this association is to bring about a final settlement of this 
important question through the passage of a bill by Congress 
which will prevent the carriers (for the purpose of meeting 
water competition) from charging more for a short haul than 
for a long haul, the shorter haul being included within the 
longer. The Senate bill known as the Gooding Long and Short 
Haul Clause Bill, was passed by the Senate by a decisive 
vote and is to come before the House of Representatives in 
December of this year (1924). The effect of the decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission providing terminal rates 
at interior points has resulted in materially increased invest- 
ments in various classes of business in the intermountain ter- 
ritory. However, as long as the present law is in effect there 
is much capital which will not be invested in the interior for 
the reason that there is no assurance that the rate situation 
will not be changed in favor of the Pacific Coast cities at 
almost any time. No community can materially develop unless 
it is accorded non-discriminatory freight rates together with a 
stability in the rate structure between itself and its competitors. 
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three miles. If, on the other hand, the rate from 
eastern points to San Francisco compels the car- 
riers to handle freight at a loss there is no justi- 
fication for penalizing Nevada and other inter- 
mountain states by assessing a higher charge in 
order to offset the loss incurred for the benefit 


of San Francisco and other Pacific Coast termin- 
als. 


Reno as a Governmental City: the Fight for the 
County Seat. 

Some cities owe their development to having 
been selected as the capital of the state and hav- 
ing a considerable part of their population serv- 
ing the state in some official way. Often factories 
spring up in such places giving them the same 
character as other cities in their later develop- 
ment. Reno’s origin was clearly as a junction 
city but because of being the county seat of 
Washoe county it has had increased and perma- 
nent intercourse with the surrounding country. 
Reno did not take the capital by force as the 
Carson editor prophesied but very soon did cast 
longing eyes at the county seat then located in 
Washoe City." For when gold was discovered 
on Mr. Davidson, Washoe Valley had leaped into 
prominence. It had fuel and timber for building 
and also water and rich land for farming. From 
it the Comstock could be supplied. Many mills 
were established there to crush the ore hauled 
down by team from the Comstock. Washoe soon 
became a large town and was made the county 
seat in 1866. But like many other towrs it soon 
found that a dependence upon mines is unstable. 
In about a half dozen years there was a decrease 
in its population and industry. Most of the mills 
had been taken to the Carson River and others 
were erected in Gold Hill. Wood could be sawed 


1Angel, Nev. 
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at one of the sawmills on the Carson and floated 
down the river. In 1869 the V. & T. was com- 
pleted between Carson and Virginia. Freight 
could now be hauled much easier and cheaper by 
railroad. Many people moved to Reno when the 
Central Pacific came through that place. When 
the V. & T. was completed then Washoe’s trade 
was gone. Reno wanted the county seat. On 
August 5, 1868 a petition was sent to the county 
commissioners signed by seven hundred and fifty 
residents of Reno for the removal to Reno.’ This 
petition was denied but another was sent on 
February 1, 1870. Washoe made a protest. Wm. 
Webster and Wm. Boardman appeared for 
Washoe and Thos. E. Haydon for Reno. The 
petition was withdrawn but another was soon sub- 
mitted. A special election was called on June 
14, 1870. Reno won by five hundred and forty- 
four to three hundred and sixty-two votes. Washoe 
then applied to the courts. The decision was 
rendered that the county commissioners had not 
followed the statute and their proceedings were 
annulled. However, a bill was sent to the legisla- 
ture and passed declaring Reno to be the county 
seat on and after April 3, 1871. Washoe soon 
looked as though the Goths and Vandals had pas- 
sed through it. The buildings were deserted or 
torn down. The old Washoe Court House which 
was built at a cost of twenty-five thousand dollars® 
was sold for two hundred and fifty dollars. 


Erection of a Court House. 

As there was no one building in Reno suitable 
for county purposes, court was held in Peter’s 
Theatre and the county officers were housed 
in various other buildings until the court house 
was erected.” There was much trouble and an- 


1Angel, Nev., 626. 
“Carson Daily Appeal, April 18, 1873. 
“Thompson and West, Nev., 627. 
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THE OLD COURT HOUSE. 
“it was considered a fine building. at that date.” 
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noyance in selecting a site for the court house. 
Mr. Lake made a liberal offer of one acre of 
ground on the south side, fifteen thousand dollars 
in money, the setting out of shade trees and the 
laying out of a public square in front of the 
building. A good supply of water was another in- 
ducement. This offer was accepted by the county 
commissioners. A suit was then commenced on 
the ground that this building would not be within 
the city limits but it was afterwards dropped. 
Reno was not incorporated and had no definite 
boundaries. The ground donated was a portion 
of the Lake Addition which Mr. Lake filed on 
July 3, 1871. Mr. Lake gave the public square 
for that purpose only and if ever sold or used 
otherwise it is to be taken back into the Lake 
Estate." The corner stone of the court house 
was laid January 22, 1872.* The building was 
completed on January 24, 1873. It was considered 
a fine building at that date but proved to be very 
inadequate with the growth of population in the 
county and consequent increase of office work. 
It was torn down and a new, beautiful and com- 
modious court-house erected in 1905 on the same 
site at a cost of two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. . 


County Hospital. 


Naturally the county hospital is also located at 
Reno. The building and grounds are large and 
modern, and the inmates are seemingly well cared 
for. 


1Thompson and West, Nev., 626. 

“Statement of Robt. Lewers, Reno, Nev. The following 
articles were deposited in the corner stone, viz. copies of Nev. 
State Journal; The Reno Crescent, The Eureka Sentinel, The 
San Fran. Chron:, The Sac. Union, pieces of U. S. currency. 
silver coins, copies of the contract, speech of Hon W. C. Kendall 
on Artesian Wells and a number of other articles and docu- 
ments. The box and some of the contents are now the prop- 
erty of the Nev. State Hist. Soc. 
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State Hospital for Mental Diseases. 


Important also at least from the business stand- 
point is the State Hospital for Mental Diseases. 
Many employees make their homes in Reno and 
supplies are purchased here. 


Reno, an Incorporated City. 


From the standpoint of government, Reno may 
also be considered as a city having local self gov- 
ernment with all the advantages accruing from 
that status. This also has been achieved by no 
easy stages. In its early days, Reno was infested 
with bad characters. Life was unsettled and 
many undesirable characters drifted in and were 
taken care of by the “601,” a vigilance society 
which cleared the town in 1874." “Tickets to 
leave” were passed around and free passes out 
of the city were given to bad characters on sev- 
eral occasions. Also an object lesson was once 
given by administering a coat of tar and feathers 
to a particularly bad character.’ In the early part 
of 1871 there was talk of incorporation ,but great 
opposition arose because ot expense. In 1877 by 
a small majority incorporation was voted but no 
further action was taken.“ In March, 1879, an 
incorporation law was passed for towns in gen- 
eral which satisfied the needs of Reno residents.° 
The law required that a petition signed by a 
majority of tax payers, representing a majority 
of taxable property, be sent to the county com- 
missioners. Reno had come to feel the need for 
better government because of its size, because its 
limits could not be defined,’ and because the fire 
~~ tNevada State Journal, 1874. The ‘601’ was secret, no one 
but members ee Sage, Mia its membership. 

2Statement of L. a _—— Nev. 
*Thompson and West, Nev., 
*The Board of Trade sattates. a incorporation. 


5Nev. State Journal, March, 1879. 
*It had grown away from ‘the original site. 
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of 1879 had nearly destroyed the town,’ thus mak- 
ing the citizens realize the need of a well organ- 
ized fire department.” April 19, 1879, Reno be- 
came an incorporated town under the legislative 
act, to be governed by the county commissioners 
who were given power to abate nuisances, levy 
taxes, and pass ordinances to regulate the fire 
and police departments. Thus after nearly ten 
years of agitation, Reno acquired local self-gov- 
ernment. But not until 1903 were city officials 
elected by the people as provided by the charter 
of 1903. The city hall was completed April 30, 
1907 at a cost of fifty thousand dollars. Much 
still remains to be done in the way of more ex- 
pert management and other municipal reforms.’ 


1Due to lack of incorporation, Reno suffered from fire 
losses in its early days. The old settlers tell weird stories of 
the two fires which nearly destroyed the little city. Owing to 
its rapid growth most of the houses were frame. Their light 
structure made them easy aac for fire. On Oct. 29, 1873 
nearly one hundred buildings including those in the business 
section were destroyed. In Feb. 1877 the Depot Hotel was 
burned. But the greatest fire occurred on March 2, 1879, when 
over half a million dollars worth of property was distroyed. 
The fire started in a pile of brush back of the Railroad House. 
One of the Washoe zephyrs blowing that day, caused the fire 
to spread until nearly the whole city was burned. The old 
Masonic Temple was not burned as the fire started back of it 
and traveled east. The Sunderland building has the distinc- 
tion of being the only building in the business district which 
was not destroyed The Legislature was then in session and 
passed a bill for ten thousand dollars for the relief of the 
city. Sacramento and towns of Nevada sent gifts of provisions, 
clothing and bedding. But the fire seemed to only give the yas 
another impetus for growth for more and better buildings too 
the place of those that had burned. 

“A volunteer company was organized in 1868. In three 
years seven more cisterns had been constructed about the city 
with a bucket equipment and a fire alarm bell which had been 
presented by F. F. Osbiston. A better volunteer company was 
organized after the fire of 1873. The last fire of 1879 drove 
people to know their need of a well organized paid fire depart- 
ment. The later history shows no such disastrous fires as there 
has been a competent fire department. In order that the ef- 
ficiency may be increased the horses are now being replaced 
by automobiles. 

%’Many communities are experimenting and have found that 
a commyjssion form of government or a council and city manager 
is a more efficient form of city government. Reno will be as 
progressive as other western cities where more effort has 
been directed in the study of city problems. It has been found 
that taxes were reduced, infant mortality reduced forty per 
cent, municipal undertakings better directed, parks and play- 
grounds increased and in every way the city made a better 
place to live in by an expert city plan of government. 
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Reno a Product of the Mines; the Comstock. 


Because it was accessible to the mines of the 
Comstock, Reno was chosen as the point for con- 
nection with a Virginia City Railroad. Thus the 
Comstock, it is seen, has been another important 
factor in Reno’s Growth. The Virginia mines 
have been worked continuously for fifty-six years 
and are still yielding great values. For a period 
of time after the boom of the ’70s there ‘was lack 
of capital, lack of knowledge as to the working 
of low grade ores, and poor railroad services. 
The mines were consequently closed down or re- 
mained stagnant. Reno at that time was a little 
city of about five thousand population. As is 
common with cities dependent upon mines, its 
progress was uneven and its condition unstable. 
Even the ranching carried on in the surrounding 
country had been mainly to serve the mines and 
hence agriculture also declined. 


Tonopah, Goldfield, etc. 


But on May 19, 1900, James Butler found ore 
where Tonopah now is’ and thus ushered in Ne- 
vada’s second great mining era. The first ore 
claims were located in August 1900 and in June, 
1901, Mr. Butler sold eight of his origina! claims 
to the Tonopah Mining Co. for three hundred and 
thirty-six thousand dollars.“ Then came Gold- 
field, Bullfrog, Rhyolite, Manhattan, Fairview, 
Wonder, and Searchlight besides others. Great 
deposits of copper were next uncovered in Ely 
and Yerington which had long been known to the 
prospector but never actively worked. Nevada 
suddenly awoke to behold her great wealth, and 
her pioneers as well as many from other states 
started in pursuit of her riches. 

Wright, The Wegt the Best, 29. 

“Silver is predominant in the Tonopah district, and in the 


next district, discovered late in 1902 which became Goldfield, 
gold is more plentiful. 
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Effect of Southern Boom on Reno. 


Reno quickly felt the new movement. Miners 
found here the best central point in the State 
between San Francisco and the Bonanza camps 
of the south. The prospector came here and the 
capitalist to investigate the value of his mines. 
Headquarters were opened for mining informa- 
tion. The large operator made a home here. The 
population increased to probably fifteen thousand 
and Reno quickly became a lively city. The 
southern cities had many supplies sent from Reno 
and all freight and travel to and from California 
stopped at Reno, the junction point. True, the 
building of the Goldfield branch of the Southern 
Pacific R. R. detracted from Reno because the 
junction with the main line was made at Hazen 
instead of Reno. But the increased facility in 
shipping goods was soon felt, and a trade was 
built up which Reno still holds. 


Mining Prospects for Reno: Peavine. 

Mining in Nevada suffered a setback in 1907 
due to the panic and also to wildcatting. Mining 
investments and development were crippled ser- 
iously. But the mineral is in the earth and with 
sounder business methods, modern machinery and 
cheaper transportation mining is now becoming 
more stable. The scarcity of silver due to the war 
breught Nevada to the front again as a silver 
producing state. Although Reno has always in 
a mining way been regarded chiefly as the trade 
center of the vast mining territory to the south, 
yet prospectors now and always have believed 
that there were riches at her very doors in the 
barren mountains north of the city. The efforts 
to find the hidden treasure in Peavine Mountain 
have been continuous, prospectors have worked 
over all the hills and at least twelve companies 
have been organized at the same time to find and 
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work the ores.’ Due to the location near Reno, 
supplies and labor can be obtained and even low 
grade ore has been profitably handled. 


Unstable Character of Mining. 


While Nevada has rich mines and many more 
undiscovered, yet mining is here, as elsewhere, 
exploitation. When the ore is carried away it 
is not replaced. At the best it is a speculative 
occupation. Cities which place all their depend- 
ence on mines cannot become permanent because 
when the mineral gives out the city is deserted 
as Nevada history well shows. 


Reno, an Agricultural Center: Early Development 


Reno’s growth is not built wholly upon rail- 
coads and mines but also upon the more perma- 
nent but not so glittering riches in the valleys con- 
tiguous. When the chief agricultural products 
were hay and the market produce for the mines, 
the ranches around Reno prospered. The pro- 
duce brought high prices owing to the scarcity 
and great cost of transortation. When the mines 
declined, farming became stagnant. The Carson 
and Truckee Valleys continued to produce steady 
crops of alfalfa but with little profit to the farm- 
er. The land north of Reno for one hundred and 
fifty miles was of little agricultural value be- 
cause of poor railroad service and the distance 
from a market.’ 


Truckee-Carson Irrigation Project. 


After many years of agitation, the government 
reclamation service had its attention drawn to 
Nevada’s needs and possibilities. The great 
Truckee-Carson irrigation project was planned to 

1Statement of Mr. G. W. Mapes, Reno, Nev. 


“Statement of Mr. Geo, A, Raymer, Sec. Comm. Club, Reno, 
Nevada. 
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“THE TRUCKEE MEADOWS, ALWAYS GREEN IN THE 
MEMORY OF THE OVERLAND TRAVELER.” 
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reclaim the desert. The government has spent 
nine million dollars on the irrigation system by 
taking water from the Truckee and Carson Rivers 
into great canals and ditches. There are now, 
1917, upwards of five hundred farmers on the 
project and over thirty four thousand acres under 
cultivation.. Many more farms will be made on 
this land as time goes on for nearly ten thousand 
acres more land than is under cultivation could 
be farmed.* This one section alone is of great ad- 
vantage to Reno as the land is very productive. 
A ready sale for products is found in the local 
markets and on the Pacific Coast. When ranches 
in Nevada were so large and hay was the chief 
crop not many people were needed for labor on 
the ranches. <A few cowboys could roam over the 
ranges caring for the livestock, and the sheep- 
herder with his band of sheep might be miles from 
another human being. The hay could be taken 
care of by a wandering class of men without per- 
manent homes. Neither was the nearby town 
much benefited by the kind of farming that Ne- 
vada, owing to its character, has hitherto been 
forced to have. But the ranches on the irrigation 
project are not large compared with other Nevada 
farms and more diversified farming is carried on. 
Gardening is profitable and Fallon, the chief 
town in the district, is famous for celery and 
turkeys of which latter not nearly enough are 
raised to supply the market. Reno will benefit 
by this improved type of agriculture; moreover, it 
is not far from other agricultural communities. 


Northern Agricultural Districts; Carson Valley; 
Truckee Meadows. 


Spanish Springs Valley, northeast of Reno, 


hig 1In 1924 there are forty-five thousand acres under culti- 
vation. 

“The project has been very expensive and a drainage sys- 
tem is still needed for a part of the land where alkali works up. 
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has a large tract of land for irrigation. North 
of Reno are the famous Long Valley and Surprise 
Valley. These could be made into many ranches 
and support a large population. Sierra and 
Honey Lake Valleys have always found a market 
in Reno and could support many more people if 
the ranches were broken up into smaller farms.’ 
In fact, all the way to Lakeview, Oregon there 
are water holes and springs which when adver- 
tised and made to irrigate the land will change 
the character of the country north of Reno. The 
Carson Valley of course has always been known 
for its fertility. Its hay and farm products and 
butter are well known. The Truckee Meadows, 
always green in the memory of the overland 
traveler, are still noted for hay, livestock and 
garden products, especially onions and potatoes.’ 
Many ranches are owned by Italians wha are ex- 
cellent gardeners, thrifty and who make good 
citizens... The second generation is thoroughly 
Americanized. The government has contem- 
plated the draining of many acres of marsh in 
the Truckee Meadows which would make very 
valuable farming land. 


Natural Limitations on Nevada Agriculture. 


But much Nevada land can never be farmed. 
The lack of rainfall due to the enclosing moun- 
tains has caused a dearth of water and millions 
of acres of land are worthless. The air is dry 
and the ground literally drinks up what water 
it does receive. With the help of the government 
and state and in boring for artesian springs Ne- 
vada’s farming has increased somewhat. But 
even when water is brought to the land the labor 
of improving the land is expensive. The poor 
a 1Statement of Mr. G. W. Mapes, Reno, Nev. 

2In 1924 onions form only a small part of the crop. 


*Statement of Dr. Romanzo Adams, Reno, Nev. 
*Nevada State Journal, 1917. 
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man finds it hard to obtain a start.’ Even as 
grazing land Nevada does not rank high in com- 
parison with some other states. Conditions for 
stock raising are difficult. Cattle and sheep are 
not fed much and the man rich in these in the 
autumn may find himself poor after a long cold 
winter in the ranges. If the snow is too deep 
his cattle and sheep may perish from exposure 
and hunger. 


Prospects for Increased Agricultural 
Development. 

But farm land is becoming scarce and expen- 
sive in the Middle West. Now the poor man who 
wants land is asking about Nevada and ends by 
taking up a homestead or buying cheap land.’ 
Many have tried and failed. To aid the small 
farmers the government has now instituted a 
system of rural credits to farmers through Fed- 
eral Loan Banks. One of these for the Western 
District is located at Berkeley, California. Here 
the farmer may borrow money from the govern- 
ment to begin farming.’ On a thousand dollars 
he will pay only six per cent interest and he has 
thirty-three years to pay. The principal is virt- 
ually a gift from the government. This promises 
much for Nevada and has been sorely needed. 
Owing to the food shortage of war Nevada has 
done more in an agricultural way than ever be- 
fore. Nevada has depended too much on Cali- 
fornia and been too easily discouraged with home 
conditions. But through the necessity of war the 
value of home products has been discovered. 
The raising of beef cattle will be more profitable 
to the ranchers in the northern territory. Sheep, 
lambs and wool are a great product of Nevada. 
Hog raising can be carried on to a much greater 
~~ 1 Dr, Romanzo Adamg, Reno. Nev. 


“Mr. Geo. Raymen, Sec. Comm. Club, Reno, Nev. 
*Mr. Geo. Raymer, Sec. Comm. Club, Reno, Nev. 
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extent than at present and is profitable. Ne- 
vada’s chief crop is hay but good hard wheat, 
barley, oats and rye can be grown as well. The 
Riverside Mill Co. of Reno is making great 
efforts to raise more wheat in Nevada instead of 
buying from Idaho and Utah. Small poultry 
ranches are profitable and Nevada does not raise 
enough to supply the demand. Bee raising is a 
very paying industry for the rancher. The alfalfa 
bloom honey is in demand and can be exported to 
eastern cities. In spite of the short growing sea- 
son, Nevada produces apples unexcelled, pears, 
plums and berries. 

Thus in spite of conditions which have tended 
to make Nevada scorned as an agricultural ter- 
ritory, agriculture is becoming important due to 
government and state aid and the enterprise of 
Nevada ranchers. Reno as the natural trade cen- 
ter for a large agricultural territory will share 
in the greater activity. With the increased trans- 
portation facilities it will be enabled to aid in 
the distribution of farm products more than ever 
before. 


Reno’s Situation In Relation to Manufacture; 
Good Power But Lack of Other Things. 


Although the Truckee River flows through 
Reno, descending over a thousand feet from Lake 
Tahoe to this point and having forty thousand 
horse power, yet only a part of the power is 
utilized. At several points along the river power 
stations have been constructed which supply 
light, gas and power to Reno, Virginia and even 
to Mason Valley. This would seem to give Reno 
exceptional advantages as a manufacturing city 
but other conditions have not been favorable. 
There has not been enough raw material raised 
in the surrounding territory; fuel is expensive 
and owing to cost and lack of transportation fa- 
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cilities labor has been scarce and has demanded 
high wages. Machinery is expensive to obtain 
because of freight rates. California and Utah 
both have more favorable conditions for fac- 
tories. It is evident that raw material must be 
accessible for any successful manufacturing.’ 
Pittsburg, for instance, became the center of the 
steel industry because coal and iron were close 
at hand and labor could be easily obtained and 
favorable railroad advantages were to be had. 
Market conditions for the finished product must 
be favorable also. In many cities local disposi- 
tion is made of nearly all the product of certain 
industries such as clothing, printing and bakery 
goods. Market conditions in Nevada are un- 
favorable. 


Present Manufacturing Concerns in Reno. 


In spite of these disadvantages Reno is indeed 
carrying on some manufacturing from products 
locally grown. The Nevada Packing Co. has sold 
its plant to Swift & Co., who have enlarged the 
plant and wish to buy the stock of the State. 
Cattle are slaughtered here and three or four 
hundred hogs a week. Meats are taken care of 
in the proper way, the cold storage plant being 
very up-to-date.” The Humphrey Supply Co. is 
an independent concern carrying on somewhat 
the same business as the Nevada Packing Co. 
The Riverside Mill Co. manufacture a very good 
grade of flour. It has enlarged the mill, pre- 
paring to turn out one hundred barrels of flour 
a day. It also manufactures crackers of very 
good quality. The output of these alone will be 
increased to a ton and a quarter a day. The 
Verdi Lumber Co. whose saw mills are at Verdi, 
Nevada, near Reno, are lumber dealers in Reno. 


1Dr. Romanzo Adams, Reno, Nev. 
2Mr. Geo. A. Raymer, Sec. Reno Comm. Club. 
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They have a sash and door factory and make a 
specialty of house furnishings. Other manufac- 
turing industries of Reno which should be men- 
tioned are: The Sierra Lumber Co., the Nevada 
Machinery and Electrical Co., The Nevada Engi- 
neering Works, The Commercial Soap Co., Alfalfa 
Food Co., Bissenger & Co., (a hide and fur plant), 
Reno Press Brick Co., The Reno Brewing Co., 
Jensen Creamery Company, Chism Creamery 
and Ice Cream Factory, Blanchard and Standard 
Creameries. 


Location of Manufacturing District of Reno. 

The manufacturing district of Reno located it- 
self on East Fourth Street and along both sides 
of the river because of the water power and 
proximity to the railroad for loading and un- 
loading freight.’ 


Prospect For Better Manufacturing Conditions 
In Reno. 


With increasing agricultural development 
throughout the state, more raw material will be- 
come available. With more diversified farming, 
more products can be brought forth. Hence the 
prospect for Reno’s development along manufac- 
turing lines looks brighter than ever before and 
the growth of the city will therefore be more 
stable as it acquires this more permanent in- 
dustry. With the advance of agriculture and the 
small farmer the prospect for a local market also 
becomes much brighter. 


Reno As a Mercantile Center: Early Distribution 
Point. 
The commercial and industrial aspects of a 
city are impossible of separation because of their 
1Reno Flour and Milling Co. came to Reno in 1869. Reno 


Planing Mill Co. moved from Virginia in 1869 and located on 
Fourth Street. 
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close inter-relation. When Nevada produced little 
for manufacturing, the market for finished goods 
was poor and lack of competition in railroad ser- 
vice made Reno’s development as a mercantile 
center seem very limited. It has hitherto been 
shown that Reno has always been known as a 
point of distribution. Before the railroad came 
Lake’s Crossing was a supply point for the 
farmers of the valley. When the railroad arrived, 
the great freight wagons loaded with freight 
started from here for Virginia and Carson. Daily 
stages and freight wagons ran to the north going 
as far as Lakeview, Oregon. Others went to 
Sierra Valley and Susanville. Reno was a little 
metropolis for the towns and villages located 
some distance from the railroad. From fifteen 
to twenty prairie schooners set sail every day 
loaded with merchandise for these towns.' The 
stage traffic was so great that substantial busi- 
ness houses were erected to care for the trade. 
Manning & Duck built the first brick house for 
a store on Commercial Row where the Mapes 
building is now.* 


Development During Southern Boom. 


When mining declined on the Comstock, Reno 
as a wholesale center remained stationary for 
many years, but when the southern camps were 
discovered in 1901, Reno awoke in a commercial 
way. These depended almost entirely upon the 
northern part of the State and upon California 
for supplies of all kinds. Reno became the princi- 
pal wholesale center. Now the wholesale dealers 
of Reno send goods north, south and to some ex- 
tent east and west.’ 





1Nevada State Journal, May, 1873. 
“Statement of S. M. Jameson, Reno, Nev. 
1Statement of Mr. Geo. A. Raymer, Reno, Nev. 
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Facilitated By Parcel Post Services. 

The introduction of the parcel post mail ser- 
vice has facilitated the sending of goods and 
greatly increased trade in all the territory. The 
southern mining camps receive by parcel post 
perishable goods in great quantities, depending 
on the wholesale stores of Reno almost entirely 
for meat, eggs, butter, poultry, and bread.' 


The Wholesale Trade of Reno. 


Some stores in Reno which carry on a whole- 
sale as well as a retail trade are the W. I. Mit- 
chell Co., Humphrey Supply Co., Reno Grocery 
Co., Conant Bros. Co., Wood Curtis Fruit Co., 
Gray, Reid, Wright Co. and Palace Dry Goods Co., 
most of which do a mail order business for out of 
town customers.” The Standard Oil Co. does an 
extensive business in the State from Reno as the 
center. It is located on Third Street. The 
ranchers from the district round about bring 
their produce to Reno. The creameries of Carson 
Valley send their dairy products to Reno for dis- 
tribution. The stores also act as jobbers for 
manufacturers and producers from other states. 
The automobile industry is well represented in 
Reno. Nearly every kind of car is handled by our 
dealers. The agents go all over the State from 
Reno and because of the character of the State, 
with its immense distances between towns and 
few railroads, the automobile has been found to 
be indispensible to the miners and the ranchers. 


The Wholesale Business Reno’s Greatest 
Opportunity. 
Reno’s greatest opportunity is as a wholesale 
center and her prospects now are much better 
than ever before. With the increased production 


‘Miss Irene Hamlin, P. O. Money Order Dept., Reno, Nev. 
2Mr. Geo. Rayiner, Sec. Reno Comm, Club, Reno, Nev. 
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on the ranches and the increase in the number of 
ranches, the wholesale stores will be able to 
handle more produce. The market will be larger 
for goods from the stores. A long and steady 
growth is predicted for the mines. The miners 
and ranchers both look to Reno as the base of 
supplies.. Reno’s growth as a wholesale center 
has also been quickened by the entrance of the 
Western Pacific railroad. The territory to the 
north can send its produce, especially livestock, 
much easier and cheaper than formerly. A 
greater market will be opened up in that country 
where the trade center is naturally Reno. Service 
to and from the coast will be improved for whole- 
sale trade. Coast cities import and export goods, 
but inner cities can distribute the goods received 
from the coast cities. Any city with good trans- 
portation facilities may control trade within a 
zone of some few hundred miles but transporta- 
tion advantages are absolutely necessary. Reno 
cannot have a zone of trade such as Denver or 
Salt Lake but the increased growth in agricul- 
ture, mining and improved railroad service 
promise an increased growth of Reno as a whole- 
sale center.” 


The Retail Business of Reno: The Sparks’ Trade. 


A division point of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road is located at Sparks, less than three miles 
from Reno.” Sparks has a population of three 
thousand and many of the residents are employed 
in the shops or in the operation of trains. As the 
two places build toward each other it is thought 
they will sometime unite. The street railway be- 








‘Statement of Dr. Romanzo Adams, Reno, Nev. 

“Statement of Dr. Romanzo Adams, Reno, Nev. 

*In 1902 the town was located there, the large repair shops 
and R. R. round-house being removed from Wadsworth when 
the Hazen Cut-off was finished which left Wadsworth with 
only a spur track. The shops have been much enlarged and 
improved. 
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tween them and many taxi autos are well patron- 
ized. The Reno retail stores receive a great 
amount of the monthly payroll of the Southern 
Pacific Co. employees. The little lumber town of 
Verdi, Nevada, only eleven miles west of Reno, 
has a population of six hundred employed in the 
lumber industry. The railroad and auto stage 
make the service between the two places advan- 
tageous to both for trade.’ The retail stores of 
Reno have a metropolitan air very noticeable to 
strangers from far larger cities. It is said the 
people of Reno are very discriminating and that 
they demand the best. Goods are brought direct 
from New York and other eastern markets. Ready 
made clothes retailed here are just as beautiful 
and fashionable as those found in the large cities 
and they are very attractively displayed in the 
show windows of the modern department stores. 
Not only is Reno well represented in the retail 
clothing stores but every other phase of retail 
trade is carried on here in attractive stores. 


Location of Mercantile Business. 


The business portion is of course in the orig- 
inal section. Lots sold there were immediately 
put to this purpose. But there has been a great 
change in architecture since the first hastily con- 
structed buildings have given place to the beau- 
tiful and modern stores of today. Only a few old 
landmarks are left of the early days.” Now the 
retail stores tend to move away from the depot 
and Commercial Row to Virginia Street below 
Second. There are a few stores extending across 
the river. The removal of the Palace Dry Goods 
House from Virginia Street to Second seems to 


1A stage runs to Clio and Portola, Cal. carrying freight and 
passengers. Mr. Geo. A. Raymer, Reno Comm. Club, Reno, Nev. 

2Mr. R. L. Fulton, Reno, Nev. Until very recently Mr. 
Parrott’s gun store crowded in between the Cann Drug Co., 
and the Crystal Candy Co. was one of these. 
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indicate that Second Street from Lake to West is 
becoming important for retail trade. The auto- 
mobile business firms have taken the Plaza leav- 
ing Commercial Row to the hardware stores, soft 
drink establishments, wholesale and commission 
houses. Lake Street, Center, North Virginia, and 
Sierra Streets also are business streets between 
Fourth Street and the river. 


Reno the Financial and Professional Center of 
Nevada. 


Reno has also become an office center for fac- 
tories located many miles away, for the mining 
broker and the dealer in livestock and lands. 
Reno’s possession of the county seat where the 
district court is held has also brought many cele- 
brated lawyers here and hence there has been 
an unusual demand for offices. This town also is 
the financial center of the State. The visitor from 
other larger cities at once notices and comments 
on the number of banks and the great amount of 
business which they handle. The pioneer bank is 
the Washoe County Bank, founded June 18, 1871 
by D. A. Bender & Co.’ It has been doing con- 
tinuous business since that date, and has been re- 
cently remodelled and modernized in every re- 
spect. The Reno National Bank is a beautiful and 
modern bank just completed in 1916. It was for- 
merly the Nixon National Bank and prior to this 
was the Nevada Bank. The Farmers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Bank is another large national bank lo- 
cated in the Odd Fellows’ building.” The Schee- 
line Banking & Trust Co. is another banking 
concern doing a large business.” The Reno Clear- 

1Statement of Mr. Robt. Lewers, Reno, Nev. 

“Now, 1924, located in a building of their own, formerly 
known as the Nixon Biuldin 

°‘The Stockgrower’s Bank organized about the time this 
paper was written has since consolidated with the Scheeline 


institution, and its new. commodious quarters are occupied, 
1924, by the Scheeline Bank. 
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1Now in 1924, these also are gone. 
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ing House Association was organized on October 
30, 1907 by the banks of Reno and Sparks for 
the purpose of effecting a more perfect and sat- 
isfactory settlement between them. A _ great 
amount of business is transacted every day by 
the Clearing House. 


Hotel Accommodations. 

Reno has many hotels, restaurants and cafes 
for a city of its size. Due to its character it has 
a large transient population. Many people pass 
through or live here for a short time going to 
and from the mines and outside points. The 
most historic hotel is the Riverside, the history 
of which has been previously given. Other im- 
portant hostelries are the Golden and the Over- 
land besides which there are numerous smaller 
houses for the accommodation of travelers. 


Reno As a Home Center: The Natural Center for 
Miners and Ranchers. 

Reno is a city of many homes. A large number 
of cattlemen and miners who wish their families 
to have the social advantages which Reno offers 
to them and who are dissatisfied with the con- 
ditions of the ranch and the camp, bring their 
wives and children to Reno. Even from its be- 
ginning this was done for the winter season, but 
since 1901 when the city started its second growth 
the number has increased and more and more 
they tend to remain here for longer periods. 
There are a number of homes still standing which 
were built in the original Reno between the track 
and river.’ Some new ones have also been erected 
near by but the business houses have gradually 
taken the place of homes. The original site was 
soon built over,’ and then the city spread over 
the boundary. 

1Statement of Mr. B. F. Leete, Reno, Nev. 


“The fence on the south east corner of Fifth and Virginia 
Streets was a boundary of the original town. 
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Dunne’s Addition. 


In 1870 Dunne’s North Addition of one hun- 
dred forty acres was surveyed into twenty-five 
blocks which were subdivided into lots.' Mr. 
Dunne represented the English Mill Co. who 
really owned the tract. In the winter of 1873 the 
Evans Bros. purchased the same tract from Mr. 
Dunne. Many of the lots had already been sold. 
Mr. Dunne filed his survey July 25, 1873 and 
Evans Bros. on December 26, 1879. Mr. J. N. 
Evans got possession of the tract and built his 
home at the extreme end of Evans Avenue. It 
was situated on the original race track which 
latter extended down as far as Bradley’s store on 
the Plaza and Virginia Street. For many years 
the Evans home was considered to be in the coun- 
try, as the addition did not build up at the north 
until the University was located in Reno in 1886.°* 


Lake’s Addition. 


Although the town was originally laid out on 
the north side of the river, Mr. Lake was very 
desirous that the town should be extended to the 
south side as well since he owned land there. 
When his offer was accepted for the location of 
the courthouse, he surveyed a tract around it 
which he named the Lake Addition. He filed it 
on July 3, 1871. The tract was not built up 
rapidly. For many years anyone who said that 
this portion of the city would sometime be the 
best residence quarter of the city would have been 
ridiculed.” 


The Ward and Western Additions, etc. 


The Ward, or Connor Addition, and the West- 
ern Addition were next added. These are north 
of the original town, the Connor lying next to 

INev. State Journal, Nov. 23, 1870. 


“Statement of Mr. Alvaro Evans, Reno, Nev. 
%Statement of F. A. Bonham, Reno, Nev. 
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the Evans Addition and the Western Addition 
west of the Connor tract. This part was built up 
rapidly and is now well populated. The older 
residents built attractive homes in this part which 
was once considered the social section of Reno. 
Of recent years the south side has supplanted it.’ 
The Connor tract was filed May 29, 1876 and 
later M. E. Ward bought the tract and filed it 
again on June 7, 1896. The Western Addition 
was filed May 20, 1876. 


Hatch Addition, etc.; the Lake Mansion. 


The town was building mainly to the north but 
additions were being added on the south side also. 
Hatch’s Addition and South East Addition were 
filed on June 5, 1876. Marsh’s Addition was filed 
April 24, 1877. It is to the southwest of the 
Lake Addition. One of the first houses erected 
on it is the present Olin Ward home which was 
built by Mr. Marsh in 1875. Then Mr. Lake 
bought it, the place being known as the Lake 
Mansion until Mr. Ward purchased it in 1906.° 
The Hayden and Shoemaker tract in the south- 
eastern part of the city was filed December 3, 
1878.° 


Sunnyside Addition. 

West of the Western Addition a new plat named 
the Sunnyside Addition was filed by Mr. Alvaro 
Evans on March 17, 1887. He bought the land 
of the railroad very early but held it until the 
latter date before opening it up for sale.‘ 


Powning’s Addition. 


Powning’s Addition along the river and west 
of the original town was filed August 15, 1896. 


‘Statement of Mr. Jacobs, Reno, Nev. 
“Statement of Mrs. Carrie Harris, Reno, Nev. 
*Records of Co. Recorder, Reno, Washoe Co. 
‘Statement of Mr. Alvaro Evans, Reno, Nev. 
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This was the first tract where any booming was 
done:' Mr. Powning brought excursion parties 
from Virginia City and other places to view the 
tract. The lots were sold rapidly and many beau- 
tiful homes were erected in this section. It con- 
tains many beautiful cottages and the Truckee 
flowing past it adds to the beauty. The Century 
Club Hall, formerly the Nevada Club House, and 
the Catholic and Baptist churches are in this 
Addition. 


Morrill Addition. 
The Morrill Addition was filed December 23, 


1899. This lies to the east of Evans Addition and 
north of the railroad track. 


Period After the Mining Discoveries of 1901; 
St. George’s Addition. 

The additions were filed in the order given 
but none were well populated until about 1902. 
Since then these additions have all built up and 
several more have been filed. The St. George 
Addition although filed on Sept. 2, 1901 may be 
included in this later development. This is in 
the extreme northwest portion overlooking the 
city. It has built up very rapidly. The Reno Hos- 
pital, facing Ralston Street, is in this addition. 
For many years the Whitaker Seminary was 
alone in this section. 


Anderson’s Addition. 


Anderson’s Addition was filed December 22, 
1902. Formerly there was a sheep corral in this 
tract in the northern part of the city north of 
Evans Addition. Mr. Henry Anderson’s home 
was the only one north of the Summerfield home 
for a time.” On the north side in the same year 
were added the Morrill-Smith Addition to the 


1Statement of Mr. F. A. Bonham, Reno, Nev. 
2Statement of Mr. Henry Anderson, Reno, Nev. 
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east of Morrill Addition and Commercial Addi- 
tion, a small tract in the industrial section be- 
tween the street car track and the stock yards. 


Riverside Heights, Ryland’s and New Southside 
Addition, etc. 


On the south side in the same year were filed 
Riverside Heights along the river west of Lake’s 
Addition, Burke’s Survey in Ryland’s Addition 
and the New Southside Addition which are east 
of Virginia Street. Farther out on the Virginia 
Road was filed in 1903 Litch’s Addition. The Mc- 
Cormick Addition was filed in 1904. These were 
all ranches before they were subdivided into 
lots.’ 


Last Additions on the North Side: Chism’s; 
University; Flanigan’s, etc. 


On the north side Chism’s Addition was filed 
on March 12, 1904. Mrs. Chism subdivided part 
of her ranch into lots. This tract is west of the 
Powning Addition. University Addition, also on 
the north side and lying between Anderson’s 
Addition and the Hillside Cemetery, was filed 
January 7, 1905. Flanigan Addition,’ to the north 
of St. George’s Addition, was filed on July 3, 
1905. This was subdivided into lots several years 
ago according to the plans of the best city builders 
of the day. The streets were laid out on the oblong 
plan instead of by squares. Sidewalks were laid 
and shade trees set out, previous to sale.* Some 
lots have been sold in this addition which is near 
the University. Kapler’s Addition, east of the 
Morrill-Smith Addition was added on April 12, 
1907. North of the same tract, University 
Heights was opened up July 2, 1907. The Stod- 

‘Mr. F. A. Bonham, Reno, 


Nev 
2Now called University Terrace Addition, 1924. 
*Bonham Realty Co., Reno, Nev. 
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dard Addition and McKenna Addition’ were 
added in October, 1907. 


Last Additions on the Southside. 

On the southside Aitken’s, or the S. E. Hatch 
Addition was filed February 14, 1905. Mill Street 
is the principal street running through it. Well’s, 
Fairfield Heights and Villa Court Addition were 
filed the same year. In 1906 the following addi- 
tions were added: the Morton Johnson, Rio Vista 
Heights, Grimmons and Crampton’s Addition. 
In 1907 the following were added: Sierra Vista 
Tract, Meadow View, Southern Addition, Mar- 
tin’s Addition, Scenic Park, Victoria Park, Ter- 
race Tract, Burke’s Addition, Arlington Heights, 
Newland’s Heights, the Market Tract, Cloverdale 
Heights, Homewood, Steiner Tract, and Interur- 
ban Heights. A number of these were merely 
put on the market as real estate speculations. 
The owners were ranchers who have either di- 
vided them into town lots, or have sold or leased 
them to real estate agents who have divided them 
into town lots.* 


Comparative Development of Various Sections. 
Burke’s Addition has had a steady growth. 
Many cottages have been built on this tract be- 
cause of the reasonable terms and special induce- 
ments for builders.” Newlands’ Heights is build- 
ing up rapidly. A number of beautiful homes have 
been added adjoining the Newlands’ and Nixon 
homes.’ In the earlier periods many people firmly 
believed the city would remain entirely on the 
north side. The ground is level and rich and the 
mountains protect it from the wind. It was much 
more desirable as a building site in the opinion 
Ps ad sf the streets is called University Terrace. 


r. A. Bonham, Reno, Nev. Some of these are outside 
pn incorporated limits, others are very well built up now in 


3Bonham Realty Co., Reno, Nev. 
*Mr. Geo. A. Raymer, Sec. Reno Comm. Club, 
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of the old settlers. The southside was too rocky 
and sandy. Lots could not be sold for fifty dol- 
lars then which have recently sold for thousands. 
But since 1901, when a few miners and capital- 
ists built homes on the south side, that part has 
progressed rapidly. The beautiful view of the 
river and the high ground make this section ideal. 
Some homes on the heights, as the Nixon and 
Newland’s houses, are examples of the beautiful 
residences to be found in Reno. 


Increasing Tendency to Built Permanent Homes 
in Reno. 


Not only has Renc become a city of many 
homes but it is a place of apartment houses as 
well, giving it a metropolitan air. The Colonial 
and Stewart were the first of these characteristic 
structures to be erected. Here again we find 
that the character of the State as a mining com- 
munity, while it increases the demand for tem- 
porary dwellings in the hotel and apartment, yet 
does not make for permanent growth of the city. 
While the mining fever is on the people spend 
lavishly in the hotels and restaurants but every 
extra cent is spent for mining stock and not al- 
ways to reap rewards in the investment either. 
When the panic of 1907 came the mines were 
crippled and the bottom dropped out of real estate 
booming in Reno. For a time there was little 
building but for the last few years before the war 
there was a rather slower, steadier growth. The 
greater development of agriculture, more manu- 
facturing and wholesale trade is giving the city 
promise as a greater permanent home city. The 
people in these occupations build homes. The 
miners very often are men of no homes and the 
rich capitalists formerly preferred to live in 


iMany more apartment houses and cottages are needed for 
rent. Mr. Geo. A. Raymer, Sec. Comm Club, Reno, Nev. 
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California. But of recent years more have built 
homes in Reno. The mining business has a ten- 
dency to become more stable with the result that 
more money is spent for real estate and the build- 
ing of homes. The splendid school advantages of 
Reno, its healthful climate, its supply of water, 
electricity and gas, its telephone service and its 
many other attractions have also increased the 
number of those who make their homes here. 


Reno a Recreational Center and Health Resort. 


Many a city has owed its origin and growth 
to recreational advantages. Reno is not on the 
coast nor is it situated on a mountain lake. But 
it is in the beautiful Truckee Valley at an eleva- 
tion of four thousand five hundred and seven 
feet above sea level. Set in the valley, with the 
mountains on every side, and the winding Truc- 
kee flowing through the city, it offers attractions 
to the tourist as a place of recreation and rest. 
The summers are cool and yet the seasons are 
clearly divided. The winters are not usually se- 
vere or very long. Living conditions are health- 
ful and attractive the year around. The tourist 
in Reno may enjoy the advantages of a city and 
yet find outdoor life by short auto trips to the 
places of attraction in the vicinity. Fishermen 
may fish along the Truckee, famous for mountain 
trout. Moana Springs may be reached by a short 
street car ride and hot baths in the mineral water 
may be had there or a picnic enjoyed. Laughton’s 
Springs about six miles west of the city is also 
noted for hot mineral baths and their curative 
value. This is also a beautiful location and could 
be made even more attractive. Steamboat Springs, 
about eighteen miles from Reno, is a natural 
wonder, receiving its name from the boiling 
underground springs which suggested the en- 
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gines of the steamboats to the pioneers.’ It is 
easily reached by auto or by the V. & T. R. R. 
Bowers’ Mansion, famous for its romantic his- 
tory, is a beautiful picnic spot where bathing 
pools of mineral water may be enjoyed. It is 
easily reached by auto or by the V. & T. R. R. 
Hunter Creek, Alum Creek and the Country Club 
are also inviting picnic spots. Lake Tahoe, noted 
for its beauty, as well as Donner, Independence, 
Weber and Pyramid Lakes are choice places for 
camping or for a days’ outing or fishing. 


The Lincoln Highway. 

Reno is exceedingly fortunate in being located 
on the Lincoln Highway. Many tourists look for- 
ward both coming and going from California to 
a rest and stopping place for side trips in Reno. 
Much money is to be spent in improving the High- 
way. For the branch of the Highway from Reno 
to Lake Tahoe, twenty-eight miles distant 
a good road is being completed which will 
draw many tourists.” It is Reno’s opportun- 
ity to improve all the advantages and advertise 
these in a practical way in order that people may 
find rest and recreation of the highest order. 
Without doubt the chief asset is the Truckee 
River. More should be made of its scenic fea- 
tures. A boulevard along the river could be easily 
made extending far into the country. Reno needs 
playgrounds for the children, a park of sufficient 
size with flower gardens and the usual attrac- 
tions.” Flower gardens could also be planted along 
the different streets. The depot should be made 
more attractive as well as the Plaza. The stranger 
passing through does not see the beautiful resi- 
dences of the city. With Mt. Rose always snow- 
capped, the barren mountains around it with their 

1Thompson and West, Nev., 6465. 


“The road is now completed, 1924. 
%See later reference in this chapter. 
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ever changing shadows, the Truckee dashing and 
foaming over the rocks in its course, Reno is at- 
tractively placed and should strive to build on 
its natural advantages into a city beautiful. 


Climatic Conditions. 


Again, Reno’s climatic conditions are usually 
favorable for the cure of certain diseases.. Lung 
troubles are scarcely known and those that come 
here with tubercular disease find recovery unless 
the disease is in an advanced stage. Nevada is 
said to have more sunshine than any other state. 
For this reason recovery is more rapid in cases 
of surgery like appendicitis. Patients here are 
able to leave the hospital in nine days for the 
wounds heal in six, whereas in New York two 
weeks in the hospital is required.’ 


Reno’s Social Development In Keeping With Her 
Topography and Economic Progress. 

Reno’s social development is the natural result 
of her geographical location and of her economic 
characteristics. Those factors which have made 
for or against her material prosperity and the 
building of homes have determined the rate of 
progress of the institutions that make for better 
social relationships. The influences hitherto 
noted that have driven people together in Reno 
as a mining, railroad, agricultural and mercan- 
tile center have meant that social advantages in 
advance of those usually found in a small city 
have been gained for the citizens of this place, 
and the development has been synonymous with 
the periods of enlargement and rapid growth in 
an economic way. So also the drawbacks result- 
ing from topography and the more primitive in- 
dustries have left their impress on these other 
phases of life. 


1Mr. G. A. Raymer, Sec. Reno Comm. Club, Reno. Nev. 
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To measure the ideals of any given society is 
a difficult task. Only through concrete expres- 
sions as found in schools, churches, libraries, 
theatres, musicals, lecture courses, and fraternal 
organi ations can we hope te approximate to an 
estimate of the rating of our community in the 
things of the higher life. 


Development of Educational System: The Public 
Schools. 


Perhaps the best feature of Reno’s social center 
is its splendid school advantages. Here the child 
may begin his education in the kindergarten and 
complete a very excellent course in the University 
of Nevada. For in common with the early settlers 
of other states, the pioneers of Reno recognized 
that education is the foundation and vital neces- 
sity of good citizenship. Not three months after 
the sale of town lots, a school census was taken 
in order that a school might be started in the 
autumn.’ This school was taught in the basement 
of Alhambra Hall by Miss Lucy Scott, later Mrs. 
Richardson. About a dozen children were in at- 
tendance in the beginning but the number in- 
creased so rapidly that, before the year was over, 
other teachers, Mrs. Kerwin, and Rev. Ricker 
were engaged in instructing the older pupils.” The 
first board of education consisted of Mr. Lake, 
H. B. Cossett and Mr. Arlington.* The first school 
house, the Riverside, was erected on the corner of 
First and Sierra Streets in December, 1869‘ But 
of the structure which was recently torn down 
only the back part was then built. It had a little 
lean-to on the west.’ In this building Mr. and 
Mrs. Greeley were the first instructors. One of 

1Carson Daily Appeal, July 26, 1868. 

2Mr. Lyle Jameson says he wag among the first pupils. 

®%Statement of E. E. Winfrey, Reno, Nev. 


‘Statement of Mr. Lyle Jameson, Reno, Nev. 
®*The two wings were added later. 
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“THE FIRST SCHOOL HOUSE, THE RIVERSIDE, WAS 
ERECTED ON THE CORNER OF FIRST AND 
SIERRA STREETS IN DECEMBER, 1869.’ 











THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, ERECTED IN 1924. 
“Ranks Newest and Highest in the Public School System.”’ 
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the earlier teachers here was Mr. Orvis Ring, 
later State Superintendent of Schools for many 
years. He taught the higher class in the large 
room while Miss Frankie Gibbs, one of the ad- 
vanced pupils, instructed the smaller children in 
the lean-to.. The High School building was 
erected in 1879. For its time it was a well built 
and modern structure and accommodated the 
grades as well as the High School. Still the old 
Riverside building continued in use until the new 
grade schools were completed a few years ago. 
On the south side, for the benefit of the younger 
children, a school was rather early maintained in 
a two-room structure on South Virginia Street. 
It was later converted into a dwelling house, 
which recently was destroyed by fire. The present 
Southside School was built by means of a bond 
issue in 1903.” It is a substantial two-story build- 
ing but does not now accommodate the number 
of children in the district. The Southside Fire 
Station has been purchased for the overflow from 
this school. The population of the city has in- 
creased so rapidly that rented rooms have been 
used in various wards until new buildings could 
be erected. In 1908 building bonds were voted 
for one hundred thousand dollars and in 1910 a 
subsequent issue of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. From the proceeds of these bonds 
four new grade buildings and the High School 
have been erected.* The old Central School, where 
so many Reno men and women spent their school 
days, was torn down in 1912 to give way for the 
High School structure. It is in Spanish Renais- 
sance style and provides for five hundred stu- 
dents. All the newer schools are of mission archi- 
tecture and one story high in order to eliminate 
1Statement of Mrs. Carrie Harris, Reno, Nev. 


“Statement of Supt. B. D. Billinghurst, Reno, Nev. 
‘Statement of Supt B. D. Billinghurst, Reno, Nev. 
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stair climbing. The aims which have controlled 
in recent school building are: to best conserve 
health and comfort of pupils and teachers; to 
offer facilities for industrial work; to make the 
buildings architecturally convenient, attractive 
and beautiful. Each is equipped with an audi- 
torium, that of the High School being used also 
as a gymnasium. They all serve the function of 
social center purposes. The school buildings have 
been warmly commended by prominent educators, 
school magazines and the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. The High School offers the usual four years 
of work to prepare students either for practical 
work upon graduation or for college and uni- 
versity as a further preparation for life work. 
The school is accredited to the University of Ne- 
vada, the University of California, and West 
Point. The grade schools are conducted on the 
usual plan of eight grades offering also manual 
training and domestic science. Music and art 
supervisors are employed. A medical inspector 
visits the schools weekly and a medical record is 
kept of all pupils.’ 


Babcock Memorial Kindergarten. 


The Babcock Memorial Kindergarten, a well 
planned two-story structure, was financed and 
erected, in English architectural style, by the 
Reno Kindergarten Association in -1901 and its 
use was donated to the public schools. The first 
teacher, Miss Abbie Nichols, will ever live in the 
memory of numbers of Reno men and women. A 
kindergarten for the south side is conducted in 
the basement of the Southside School.’ 


Whitaker Seminary. 
For many years an old building stood on the 
heights northwest of Reno which was used at 


1See next chapter. 
2Now in the Southside School Annex, 
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WHITAKER SEMINARY 
“Built at a Cost of Twenty-seven Thousand Dollars.”’ 














ST. MARY'S ACADEMY. 


“Continued in Use for a Number of Years.’ 
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different times as a dwelling house, a hospital 
and a school building. Recently the lumber in it 
was sold and it was torn down. But it was orig- 
inally built as a seminary and boarding school 
for girls to fill a real need before the University 
was located here. To Rt. Rev. Whitaker, Bishop 
of Nevada, its founding was due. He enlisted the 
interest of friends in New York who gave liber- 
ally. The school was built at a cost of twenty- 
seven thousand dollars of which Reno people sub- 
scribed four thousand dollars.’ It was a day and 
boarding school, pupils even coming from other 
states. Miss Kate A. Sill, a graduate of Vassar 
College, was its first principal. When the Uni- 
versity was established here the school disbanded. 
But the old Whitaker girls tell many stories of 
the old school days at Whitaker Hall.* Every year 
they have a reunion on Founder’s Day, October 
12, to commemorate the beginning of the school, 
October 12, 1876. 


St. Mary’s Academy. 

For a number of years the Dominican Sisters 
conducted a boarding school for girls called St. 
Mary’s Academy in the building now called the 
Nevado Hotel.* Many girls from all over the State 
attended the school. The building was in process 
of erection when the great fire of 1879 occurred. 
It was partially destroyed but was rebuilt and con- 
tinued in use for a number of years.‘ A convent 
where children received a grade education was 
conducted by the Dominican Sisters for some 
years in the western part of town. 


Heald’s Business College. 
Heald’s Business College has of late years main- 


1Thompson and West, Nev., 641. 
“Statement of Mrs. B. F. Leete, Reno, Nev. 
"In 1924, the site of the Junior High School. 
‘Thompson and West, Nev., 641. 
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tained a branch in Reno which is patronized by 
students from Reno and the surrounding country.’ 


The University of Nevada. 

Even as early as 1865 the preliminary plans 
were made for a state university in compliance 
with the Morrill Act which provided for the 
establishment of an agricultural and mechanical 
college in Nevada. The first board of Regents, 
consisting of Governor H. G. Blasdel, Secretary 
of State Chauncey N. Noteware and State Super- 
intendent Rev. F. A. White, met in November, 
1865 to select a suitable location for the Uni- 
versity. The principal business of the regents how- 
ever, for the first ten years, seems to have been 
taking care of the land grants. But in June, 1873, 
the Board held a meeting at Walley’s Hot Springs, 
near Genoa, to receive deeds which transferred 
twenty-one acres of land near Elko from the 
C. P. R. R. to the State of Nevada for university 
purposes. Elko erected the building at a cost of 
twenty thousand dollars. Reno had made a hard 
fight to have it located here. Mr. B. F. Leete 
says it was due to the carelessness of the governor 
in signing the bill to have the university estab- 
lished here that Elko got it. The University 
while located at Elko ranked only as a district 
school. There was much agitation looking toward 
its removal and in 1885 the legislature authorized 
the change to Reno. Reno agreed to bond herself 
to reimburse Elko and furnish fifty thousand dol- 
lars besides toward the construction of the first 
building.’ The site was purchased of J. N. Evans. 
The first building, Morrill Hall, was erected in 
1886. When the University was brought to Reno 
LeRoy D. Brown of Ohio was placed at its head 
and he, together with Hannah K. Clapp, the first 

1Since discontinued. 


2Statement of Mr. B. F. Leete, Reno, Nev. 
®Reno Evening Gazette, June 7, 1895. 
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professor appointed, constituted the faculty.’ 
From these small beginnings our University has 
come up to take its place with other state uni- 
versities. In 1894 another president was called 
from Ohio, Dr. J. E. Stubbs.*° From that time on 
the school made great strides. To Dr. Stubbs 
more than to any other person credit should be 
given for the University as it is today. With 
never failing energy for twenty years he labored 
amid conditions very often discouraging. In 1907 
through the efforts of Dr. Stubbs, Clarence Mac- 
kay and mother, Mrs. Louise Mackay, gave the 
Mackay School of Mines, and a statute of John 
Mackay, the famous Nevada miner, and father 
and husband of the donors. Besides this they 
gave the Mackay Athletic Training Quarters and 
Field. This was the beginning of a new era of 
development. Eighteen substantial buildings now 
are on the campus made very attractive by the 
art of a landscape gardener. Student life is 
attractive. The cost of living is very moderate. 
The University will probably never become great 
in numbers because of the sparse population of 
the State but it can become great in the efficiency 
of its graduates to take their places beside those 
graduates of other universities in the courses in 
which the university does specialize. Graduates 
from the School of Mines have taken high 
salaried positions in the United States and other 
parts of the world. The people of Reno are in- 
deed prouder of the University than of anything 
else in their midst. 


Religious Development in Reno As Shown By 
Church Building. 


The religious needs of its citizens are cared for 
in Reno in active churches of several denomina- 


1Reno Evening Gazette, June 7, 1895. 
“Dr. Stubbs did not immediately succeed Mr. Brown. 
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tions. The first church building erected in Reno 
was the old Methodist church built in 1870 by 
the Rev. A. R. Ricker who taught the public 
school at the same time.‘ The Methodists not 
only built the first church in Reno but a Metho- 
dist minister preached the first sermon. He was 
the Rev. T. H. McGrath. His remains rest in the 
Virginia City Cemetery. In the winter of 1869 
he located permanently in Reno preaching in the 
school house. The church was later built on Sierra 
Street. It is now the back part of the Methodist 
church which serves as a Sunday School room 
while the main church built in 1900 faces on 
Sierra Street. In 1871 Father Merrill built the 
first Catholic Church in Reno on Lake Street on 
the lot below the Nevada Hotel, then the convent.’ 
This church was destroyed in the great fire of 
1879. Then a church was built on the northeast 
corner of Sixth and Lake Streets. But again fire 
destroyed this property in October of 1905. On 
Second Street a beautiful structure was dedi- 
cated in June, 1908. But another fire which de- 
stroyed Wheelmen Hall almost ruined the ad- 
joining church building. The ashes were not cool 
from this calamity till steps were taken for the 
erection of another cathedral, the present church 
building which is modern and has beautiful fur- 
nishings. For a time after the Courthouse was 
completed, the Episcopalians conducted their ser- 
vices in the court room while waiting for the 
completion of their church.” Bishop Whitaker of 
Nevada diocese came often until Rev. Lucas was 
installed as the first rector of the Episcopal 
church in Reno. The frame building still stands 
on the corner of Second and Sierra Streets, and 
a parish house is located on Sierra Street farther 

‘Statement of Rev. G. B. Hinkle, Sacramento, Cal. . 


“Bancroft, Nev., 298. 
*Statement of Mrs. Carrie Harris, Reno, Nev. 
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“THE FIRST CHURCH BUILDING IN RENO WAS THE OLD 
METHODIST CHURCH BUILT IN 1870.” 
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north.’ Also in the year 1871 a Congregational 
society was formed by the Rev. A. F. Hitchcock 
who had previously been the Methodist minister.* 
After resigning the pastorate of the Methodist 
church he formed and organized the Congrega- 
tional church on February 19, 1871. Its first 
church building was on Chestnut Street and has 
since served as a school and a hospital, and is 
now a lodging house. Rev. T. H. Magill was the 
pastor when the present brick building was 
erected on Fifth and Virginia Streets. Not until 
1875 was the Baptist church organized in the 
Reno Opera House by the Rev. Fisher. In the 
following January a modest church was begun 
which was occupied May 7, 1876. This was on 
Second Street where the Connor Block now 
stands. This church burned;then another was 
erected only to meet the same fate in the fire 
of 1879. Then the organization built the third 
structure’ on the corner of Second and Chestnut 
Streets. This frame church recently gave way to 
a modern brick structure in the same location. 
The Presbyterian people were consolidated with 
the Congregational until 1902 when the Pres- 
byterians withdrew and formed a church of their 
own.’ A lot was given to them on which they 
erected a modest little frame church. Rev. Samuel 
Jones was the first pastor. This is still the only 
church on the south side of the city. The Seventh 
Day Adventists have a little church on Walnut 
Street where regular services are conducted. The 
Christian Science Church has a strong following 
in Reno. Worship is conducted in the Masonic 
Temple but a church is to be erected in time on 
the corner of Virginia and Court Streets. The 
1See sup. chapter. 
“Statement of Mrs. Carrie Harris, Reno, Nev. 


%Statement of Mrs. Carrie Harris, Reno, Nev. 
‘Statement of Mrs. Carrie Harris, Reno, Nev. 
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Lutherans and the Missionary Alliance’ also have 
buildings and hold services. Closely allied to the 
church is the Young Mens’ Christian Association 
which was organized here in 1910, the first in Ne- 
vada. On November 12, 1911, the new building 
was dedicated. Salvation Army Barracks are lo- 
cated here. The Order conducts street meetings, 
has an employment agency, and does the usual 
work of the army. 


Other Clubs and Societies. 


The spirit of fraternity and of charity is well 
developed in Reno. There are many lodges, clubs 
and societies. Some of these have beautiful build- 
ings which are the pride of the city. The Reno 
Lodge of Masons was organized January 4, 1869, 
with a membership of thirty-four. The first meet- 
ing was held in a frame building on Virginia 
Street near the river. Meetings were later held 
in Alhambra Hall until the lodge built its own 
hall on the corner of Commercial Row and Sierra 
Streets.” In 1906 a new temple was completed on 
Virginia Street costing one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars. The Knights of Pythias was 
the next order established here with the I. O. O. F. 
following. This latter lodge built a hall in 1908 
costing one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars,’ and also owns the R. D. Hartung Orphan 
Home on First Street. The Elks Home on First 
Street was built in 1905. The Knights of Colum- 
bus were organized more recently. There are 
many other fraternal organizations which might 
be mentioned did space permit. The Reno Com- 
mercial Club, organized in 1907, has a large mem- 
bership of all walks of life. Its purpose is to aid 

1Missionary Alliance has withdrawn from the field, 1924. 

“Thompson and West, Nev., 250. 

®This is used as a bank and office building also in its con- 


venient location on the southwest corner of Second and Center 
Streets. 
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in the upbuilding of the city and the State. The 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union was or- 
ganized in Reno in 1882 and has always been very 
active in reform efforts for the city. It installed 
on the Plaza, a few years ago, a beautiful drinking 
fountain which is ornamental and also service- 
able. The Century Club for Reno women was or- 
ganized June 4, 1894 for the purpose of broader 
cultivation of women and promotion of public 
welfare. The club owns its home on First Street. 
Through its efforts manual training and domestic 
science were introduced into the public schools of 
Reno. They have accomplished other educational 
and philanthropic work for the city. Since suf- 
frage was granted to the women of Nevada, two 
clubs for the study of civic problems have been 
organized for women. 


Theatres. 


Where the Federal building now graces the 
corner of First and Virginia Streets, there stood 
for many years an old building which more re- 
cently was used as Salvation Army Barracks un- 
til it was torn down in 1904. It was put up how- 
ever for a grist mill before the town was in 
existence but Mr. Lake never used it for that 
purpose. When the town was built it was used for 
various things. Alhambra Hall, as it was called, 
was used for public exercises of all kinds. In the 
basement school was conducted until the River- 
side School was erected; then a hotel was lodged 
in the basement. On the first floor was a hall 
and the half story above served as a lodging 
house. Many stories are told of experiences here 
and the entertainments from the first Christmas 
tree of the city to political meetings which were 
held in this Hall.‘ Later a small theatre was built 
called Peter’s Theatre. Court was held in this 


1Statement of Mr. S. M. Jameson, Reno, Nev. 
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“ALHAMBRA HALL, WAS USED FOR PUBLIC EXERCISES 
OF ALL KINDS.” 
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building in 1871-2 until the Court House was 
erected. In 1887 the McKissick Theatre was built 
and continued in use for many years. In recent 
times several modern structures have taken its 
place and are used largely for moving pictures. 
Because of Reno’s location on the Southern Pa- 
cific R. R. main line theatrical companies going 
to San Francisco stop in Reno. Very high 
class entertainments are enjoyed by Reno people. 
Entertainments and a lyceum lecture course have 
also been conducted in the High School Audi- 
torium. Moreover, Reno enjoys the great privi- 
lege of being on-the Chautauqua Circuit. In June 
1913 the first Chautauqua was held at Belle Isle. 
Since then it has become the custom to attend 
the high class entertainments under the big tent 
in June of every year.’ 


Public Library. 


Through the efforts of Reno’s citizens Andrew 
Carnegie became interested in building a public 
library in Reno. In September, 1903, the corner 
stone was laid for the modest little building south- 
east of the Truckee bridge. The library is well 
equipped in every way. It provides education 
and amusement for all ages. 


Newspapers. 

When the Court House was removed to Reno 
from Washoe other industries came with it. A 
newspaper, for instance, came as the result of 
the move when J. C. Lewis issued the Reno 
Crescent. It was published for about. ten years, 
giving way to the Reno Evening Gazette. Then 
on November 23, 1870 another paper was started. 
J. G. Law & Co. published the first Nevada State 
Journal. It was a weekly paper until March 31, 
1874. C. C. Powning soon got possession and ran 


1In 1924 no Chautauqua was held. 
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the paper for several years. Both papers pro- 
phesied that the other would die of starvation 
but still they lived on. The Reno Evening Gazette 
was established in 1876 by J. F. Alexander. For 
many years it was published in a building just 
south of the Golden Eagle Hotel.‘ Now it issues 
from a modern building on Center Street. Nu- 
merous other papers have been started here from 
time to time but of them only the Nevada Mining 
Press and the Nevada News Letter remain. 


Music and Art. 


Reno has produced some vocalists who have 
delighted audiences in other parts of the United 
States. The music teachers are students of the 
best teachers in America and Europe. The Ne- 
vada Musical Club was organized in the winter of 
1916-17 for giving entertainments and promot- 
ing a love for the best music. Much interest has 
been manifested in the subject. A Symphony 
Orchestra of fifty pieces delighted Reno people 
in the winter of 1916-17 with its beautiful 
playing. 

Surrounded by beauty in nature, Reno people 
have always shown much interest in art. Painters 
have painted the hills from every point. A club 
called the Art’s and Craft’s Club has been formed 
by art lovers for the study of different forms of 
art. 


What of the Future? 


Thus it is clear that there has developed in our 
midst all those earmarks of culture which aceom- 
pany the growth of cities elsewhere and that out 
of proportion to our population we have achieved, 
especially in the last ten years, a maturity be- 
yond our age and a many-sidedness beyond our 
numbers. Social organization in Nevada has been 


1Statement of S. M. Jameson. 
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concentrated here and has continually sent its 
offshoots into other parts of the State. But when 
we speak of normal development we are forced 
to admit that Reno has encountered many ob- 
stacles and not yet has she wholly overcome the 
disadvantageous situation. The ever present hobo 
is the result of industrial conditions. Fraternal, 
or semi-private organization has been wont to 
overshadow that which is entirely public. Busi- 
ness interests, again private, have not always 
seen their best opportunity in advancing the 
things that are permanently advantageous for 
social development. The mining spirit, that of 
speculation, has entered even into our institutions 
of social life. The transient character of our 
population has left its impress here as well. The 
big ranches with few inhabitants and the sheep 
camp are lonesome places. Reno has been the 
Mecca for a good time and consequently here 
the saloon and other places of vice have easily 
taken the hard earned money of laborers. The 
lack of family life and the consequent comparative 
lack of religious influence has been a retarding 
factor. Too much has obtained the idea of get- 
ting all you can out of Nevada to build up other 
communities. Naturally a greed for wealth has 
not particularly fostered the development of a 
good moral town. But prospects for the future are 
brighter. With the growth of smaller ranches, 
larger and more numerous manufacturing and 
commercial enterprises, Reno will come to enjoy 
a still better home life. So also the proposed na- 
tional reforms in the way of prohibition, better 
marriage and divorce laws, etc. will aid these 
newer frontier communities to achieve the best. 
Reno well deserves the title it is often given 
“The biggest little city in the west.” Here nature 
never intended a city great in numbers. But while 
recognizing its limitations, its citizens must prop- 
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erly interpret its origin and lines of development 
economically and naan - The factor which 
shaped its origin is the key which unlocks its 
future development, greater transportation facili- 
ties in the service of competing railways. The 
foundations of a city, well built, have already been 
laid. The problem is to grow greater and better 
as a city on these foundations. To attain self- 
consciousness as to our problem of the future is 
to take the first step toward its solution. In the 
hope that this thesis may point the way these 
facts have been collected. 





CHAPTER VII. 


(SUPPLEMENTAL) THE CITY OF RENO, 
1917-1924. 


The Transcontinental Highway and Development 
of Recreational Possibilities: The Two Great 
New Lines of Progress. ; 

Since this thesis was written in 1917 many 
changes have occurred and development has been 
marked, usually along lines previously forecast 
by the writer in this paper. Yet the development 
witnessed during these latter years was not fully 
anticipated and perhaps only time will reveal all 
the possibilities which are held in store for Reno. 
Two of these new lines of progress are: first, the 
transcontinental highway with Reno as the center 
of roads which lead to the various recreational 
spots and to points of interest; and second, the 
remarkable improvement of the city itself as a 
recreational center, including its parks. Since a 
nation wide interest has evolved concerning im- 
provements of this character, the history of Reno 
in this respect is also an epitome of these larger 
movements. 
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Other Phases of Growth Not To Be Ignored. 
Yet it must not be jmagined ‘that the city has 
stood still in respect to other phases in its life. 
The importance of Reno as a manufacturing and 
wholesale center which was pointed out in the 
previous chapter is following the lines there 
stated, making a slow but steady growth. The 
development of the highways has a marked in- 
fluence on these phases of the city’s activities. 


Some Present Manufacturing Concerns. 


The manufacture of dairy products is now be- 
coming very prominent as an industry of this 
section. The Nevada Packing Co. manufactures 
over three thousand pounds of butter weekly; 
the Crescent Creamery about one-half this 
amount. The Chism Ice Cream Factory sends out 
about one hundred thousand gallons of ice cream 
annually. The Jensen Co. also makes ice cream in 
a lesser quantity. Besides these there are cream- 
eries in Carson, Yerington and Minden. A cheese 
factory has also been started this year in Douglas 
County. 

Other manufacturers which may be mentioned, 
several of which originated in the earlier period, 
are four wood-working factories, four cigar 
plants, four bakeries, a soap factory, a brick 
plant, twelve machine shops, and three candy 
plants. These products are sold principally in the 
State. The Nevada Packing Co. now employs five 
government meat inspectors. The Humphrey 
Supply Co. has one inspector for the same 


purpose. 


The Wholesale and Retail Business. 


Reno serves as a radiating center for all terri- 
tory extending from Battle Mountain to Calpine 
on the west and from Goldfield to the Oregon 
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line.’ Passenger stages run to Loyalton, Portola, 
Gardnerville, Calpine and Verdi, and freight 
stages to Minden, Virginia City and Fernley. All 
points on these lines are served. The stages are 
well patronized and an extra advantage to the 
freight stage industry is that the goods are de- 
livered at the stores or directly to their destina- 
tion. As a trading center Reno handles ten to 
twenty times the amount of business of the usual 
city of its size especially in the sale of ready 
made clothes for women. The mail order busi- 
ness has also increased, the post office receipts 
averaging six times the usual amount of a city 
of its size.* 

There are four wholesale grocery stores, three 
wholesale produce firms, a wholesale hide house 
and two wholesale tobacco stores. These have a 
retail trade as well. Still other stores have some 
wholesale trade. 

There are twelve auto dealers here and nearly 
all the leading makes of cars are sold. This is, 
also, more than in most cities of its size. One half 
of the total number of cars in the State are in 
Washoe County.* 


The U. S. Air Mail Service. 


The city of Reno is forunate in being on the 
line of the U. S. Air Mail Service. The field, two 
thousand feet square, which is located on Plumas 
and Urban Streets, two and one-half miles south 
of town, was purchased by the city and Washoe 
County for this purpose. The hangar was also 
built by the city and has a capacity for the care 
of nine ships. The daily mail planes have made 
record time in coming here through all sorts of 


1Statement of Mr. J. C. Durham, Co. Commissioner and 
Auto Dealer, Reno, Nev. 

“Statement of Mr. J. H. Morse, Sec. Reno Chamber of Com- 
merce, Reno, Nev. 

*Statement of Mr. J. C. Durham, Co. Commissioner and 
Auto Distributor, Reno, Nev. 
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weather. This new feature of mail service is well 
patronized and brings some profit to the city in 
trade as well as in forming an attraction for 
tourist travel to this community. 


Mining Prospects for Reno. 

As the fields of non-metallic ores are exhausted 
in other parts of the United States more ore of 
this character will naturally be handled in this 
State. Nevada is rich in these ores and is capable 
of yielding a steady output for many years. It 
is rumored that valuable deposits of this kind 
have been discovered near Reno and companies 
are now being organized to establish factories for 
these products. In regard to the metallic ores the 
new process of handling low grade ores has caused 
a revival of interest in the Comstock regions 
where new mills have been established at Ameri- 
can City near Gold Hill. 


Agricultural Development: The Truckee-Carson 
Irrigation Project. 

The largest agricultural industry on the New- 
lands, or Truckee-Carson Irrigation Project, is 
the production of alfalfa hay. This amounts to 
practically ninety thousand tons. The number 
of turkeys grown on the project was over twenty- 
seven thousand last year and will be thirty-three 
thousand this year. The newest crop, and one 
that is making the Project famous, is the canta- 
loupe. During the past four years the well- 
named “Hearts of Gold” cantaloupe has been 
grown and exported to a wide market east and 
west. Dairying is the largest livestock industry. 
Climatic conditions on the Project are a valuable 
asset to this industry.’ 


Agriculture nearer Reno. 
Dairying has become the major agricultural 


iMr. L. E. Kline, U. S. Gov’t. Agric. Expert, Fallon ,Nev. 
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industry of the territory near Reno. The mild 
and dry climate, freedom from storms or sudden 
violent changes in the weather favor the dairy 
industry. Approximately seven thousand cows 
are being milked, four thousand of these being in 
Washoe County alone. Several ranches are 
breeding registered stock and have good herds. 
The products are disposed of principally within 
the State and the surplus is sold to eight cream- 
eries in California. Washoe County has produced 
one hundred and fifty-five carloads of potatoes 
this year and the same number was grown last 
year. Of this amount about fifteen carloads are 
consumed locally. Poultry raising is also of in- 
creasing importance, there being now about 
sixty thousand laying hens in the territory ad- 
jacent to Reno.’ 


Spanish Springs Reservoir. 

A bill for a project to convert Spanish Springs 
Valley into an immense reservoir to impound the 
flood waters of the Truckee is now before Con- 
gress. There is some agitation for an upstream 
reservoir instead, and the government now has an 
expert studying both plans to determine which 
is most feasible. 


Hotel Service. 

Because of her location on the edge of the 
desert, Reno has always required an unusual hotel 
service. She suffered a great loss on the night of 
March 14, 1922, in the burning of the Riverside 
Hotel, the old landmark around which Reno’s 
history began. Efforts are being made to erect 
another hotel of the same name on the same spot. 
Recent striking improvements have been made in 
the Golden and others are contemplated for it in 
the near future. 


1Statement of Prof. V. E. Scott, Prof of Dairying, U. of 
N., Reno, Nev. 
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Highways: New Rivalry Over Route. 

In the days of ’49 competition ran high as to 
the comparative virtues of the various old trails 
and again the struggle was repeated when the 
northern, southern and middle sections were 
rivals for the first transcontinental railway. 
Those old days are being recreated in the present 
rivalry for the transcontinental highway. Again 
Reno considered itself fortunate when the contest 
over the line of the Lincoln Transcontinental 
Highway was decided in favor of herself. With 
the completion of the Truckee River Route in 
1925 this line will be complete from New York 
to San Francisco, although it will be a number of 
years before all the links are in perfect condition 
but the increased travel will gradually bring this 
to pass. 


Reno on Lincoln and Victory Highways. 

The United States Government gives aid to the 
states through the Seven Per Cent Federal Sys- 
tem. Under this statute each state is required 
to designate not less than seven per cent of its 
total mileage as coordinated with the national 
highways and with the adjoining states, the 
whole to be in the system of national highways 
for which all federal aid loan funds are to be ex- 
pended.’ For seventeen miles across the Great 
Salt Desert in Utah, there is a stretch of bad 
road which Utah refuses to complete. Instead 
she bends her energy to diverting travel south- 
wards over the Arrowhead trail from Salt Lake 
City via. Las Vegas to Los Angeles or over the 
Victory Highway via. Wendover.’ Since Reno is 
on the line of both the Lincoln and Victory routes, 
because they use the same road from Wadsworth 
to Sacramento, the Utah diversion of travel does 


1Mr. Lloyd A. Booe, Sec. and Auditor of Nev. State High- 
way Dept., Carson City, Nev. 

2Mr. Wm. David, Sec. Nev. Highway Association, Reno, 
Nev. 
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not so seriously affect Reno as it otherwise would. 


Branch Lines. 


Lines which connect with these via. Reno are: 
first, the Bonanza Highway, or Route three, to 
Lake Tahoe via. Minden, thence to Goldfield and 
California State line; and second, the Northern 
route from Reno to Purdy, or Route nine, which 
leads to the Feather River and Yuba Pass. 


Nevada Hotels Needed. 


The Lincoln Highway has stirred the imagin- 
ation of the American people and each year will 
see more travel over its course. Thus they will 
gain a new understanding and appreciation of 
their country, its products, and its people. More 
hotels and accommodations are needed on the long 
Nevada stretches to rest the body even as these 
long stretches rest the mind and to the traveler 
are a relief from the crowded highways. 


Social Effects of Highway Development. 

Highway development ranks with reclamation 
work in attracting new settlers to the State be- 
cause it provides easy markets but more especially 
because it is the means of opening the door to 
social and community development. The value 
of its service cannot be easily ascertained. 


Monetary Value to Reno. 

When it is estimated that over six thousand 
cars passed through Reno last year and that these 
each stopped here for a few hours or a few days 
spending on the average ten dollars a day, it is 
evident that from a monetary standpoint alone 
Reno is fortunate in its location on the trans- 
continental highway system. This is Reno’s oppor- 
tunity and many believe that she is on the thresh- 
hold of a new era. Here the tourist may find rest 
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from the long journey as in other days, on the 

banks of the Truckee, and the vacationist from 

local points or California may find recreation 

in side trips to and from Lake Tahoe via. either 

> Truckee, or over the beautiful Mt. Rose 
oad. 


Recreation for Renoites and Scenic Beauty. 

The call of the out-of-doors which has been an- 
swered with the advent of the automobile brings 
the family to the little spot along the Truckee 
to picnic or to fish, hike, or often merely to en- 
joy the beauty of the hills and the stream. The 
river is Reno’s great asset. The highway on com- 
pletion will follow the line of the river all the 
way. Through the city this should form a boule- 
vard to complete Riverside Drive, which is only 
a short street at present. Some efforts already 
have been made to ornament the banks of the 
river with trees and shrubbery. Plans are under 
way to carry this ornamentation further in con- 
nection with the Transcontinental Exposition in 
1926, celebrating the completion of the union of 
the East with the West when the last stretch of 
road shall have been completed to Truckee. 


Water Sports. 

Another plan which is contemplated is the 
building of baffle board dams in the river which 
will create an artificial lake for water sports. 
These dams could be removed in times of high 
water.’ 


Need of Future Playgrounds. 


As the city has expanded the former play places 
of the children have been used as building sites. 
Wise builders of the city permanent have wished 
to insure some play places to the children of the 


i1gtatement of Mayor E. E. Roberts, Reno, Nev. 
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future. As a result of this foresight Reno may 
well be proud of its parks which, with the ex- 
ception of Powning Park given to the city in its 
infancy, form a very recent line of civic develop- 
ment. The new parks are Wingfield Park, Whit- 
aker Park, Newlands Park, and Idlewild. 


Wingfield Park. 


Wingfield Park is an island in the Truckee at 
the south end of Chestnut Street. A beautiful 
bridge leads to it from the mainland. It is ad- 
vantageously located in the heart of the city. 
Here are play grounds, tennis courts, beautiful 
lawns, shrubbery, flowers and fountains. Boat- 
ing may also be enjoyed as the river is dammed 
at this point. 


Whitaker Park. 


Whitaker Park is on the hill at the north end 
of Ralston Street. It is named from the founder 
of the school before mentioned, and will perpet- 
ually bear his name as a memorial. The natural 
attractiveness of the spot is enhanced by the 
beautiful old trees and grounds. Here it is plan- 
ned to have a playground for the north end of 
the city and also a swimming pool. The ample 
grounds will likewise provide a larger space for 
football and baseball. 


Newlands Park. 


Newlands Park overlooks the city and the foot- 
hills even to Peavine Mountain. It is in the 
southwest part of the city and was given to Reno 
by the Newlands family. Its natural beauty in 
combination with the unusual view bring many 
visitors to the spot. Here walks and paths have 
been laid, trees and shrubs have been planted and 
a memorial tablet has been erected to the memory 
of Senator Francis J. Newlands whose vision of 
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the reclaimed desert made the Truckee-Carson 
Project a reality. 


Idlewild Park. 


Idlewild Park is a tract of land forty five to 
fifty acres about one mile west of the city. It 
was purchased as a free camping ground for 
tourists but is to become the largest park of 
Reno. It is located on the banks of the river with 
all the natural advantages which such a situation 
may offer. Additional trees and shrubbery have 
been planted; a rustic bridge crosses the pond 
which has been constructed for a swimming pool 
and dressing rooms have been built for the swim- 
mers. A zoo has been started with some antelope 
and several varieties of fowl, among them some 
rare Canadian ducks. Immediate enlargement of. 
the zoo is contemplated. A swimming and play- 
ground instructor is employed for the summer 
months. Two policemen: are detailed for this 
park. A large Civic Auditorium is a recognized 
need of the city. Idlewild Park is mentioned as 
the probable location of such a building to be 
erected at a not far distant time. Another con- 
templated plan includes the erection of a fish 
hatchery and a green house, the first to be built 
in conjunction with the county.’ 


Golf Links, Moana, Agricultural Park. 
Besides these parks there are extensive grounds 


for golf at the southern edge of the city which. 
are owned and kept up by a golf club.~. There ; 


are also baseball grounds at Moana Springs and 
at the Agricultural Park where. athletic events 
and races are held. “i 


Paved Streets. 


Reno now has over twenty miles of “paved. 


1Statement of Mayor E. E. Roberts, Reno, Nev. 
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streets or two hundred and ninety nine square 
blocks which is more than any other city of its 
size in the United States.’ It may well be proud 
of its well paved streets and beautiful homes. 
Because of its attractive setting it is fitting that 
all of its citizens should strive to build on its 
natural advantages into a city beautiful in every 
way. 


Extension of Boundaries. 

Reno, with its present population of about 
fifteen thousand, has been building outward in 
all directions until it has outgrown all its bound- 
aries. The residents outside of these limits have 
been petitioning to be taken in now these several 
years. This will doubtless occur in 1925, giving 
to these sections the benefits of paving and other 
civic improvements. 

The Additions to the original tract have re- 
mained about as they were in 1917. Idlewild 
Park has been added to the city limits this year. 
Riverview has been created out of Lake’s Ad- 
dition as Park Lawn has been segregated from 
Marsh’s Addition in the southwest. The archi- 
tecture in Newland’s Addition has been made to 
conform to the plan of the park. In all the Ad- 
ditions extensive building operations have pro- 
ceeded since 1917, and now with their beautiful 
cottages, bungalows and more pretentious homes 
they give the city a much larger area of improved 
territory. 


Zoning Ordinance. 

A zoning ordinance has been enacted during 
the past year which defines the commercial, in- 
dustrial and residential districts of the city. 
Buildings must be of a character specified for 
each district. This is in common with the prac- 


1Statement of Mr. Harry Chism, City Engineer, Reno, Nev. 
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tice of other modern cities, and marks a distinct 
line of development in our progress. It was a 
step which was much needed. The Commercial 
district includes Virginia Street south to the 
Courthouse and north to Fifth Street between 
University Avenue and Sierra Street. The east- 
ern and western boundaries are irregular, how- 
ever. The industrial section is bounded on the 
west by Evans Avenue and runs east indefinitely. 
' It extends from the river on the south to Sixth 
Street on the north.’ 


Educational Development: Nevada State Histor- 
ical Society. 

Among the unusual influences which make of 
Reno an educational center there is one not prev- 
iously mentioned although it is now twenty years 
of age. This is the Nevada State Historical 
Society which has grown and functioned so un- 
obtrusively that a visit to its building on Uni- 
versity Avenue is frequently the cause of surprise 
to even old time residents of the community. Here 
are preserved vast quantities of books, papers, 
maps, manuscripts, pictures, and museum relics 
pertaining to the early history of Reno and of 
the State. The publications of the Society in- 
clude eight volumes of historical papers and re- 
ports and cover nearly all of the historical re- 
search thus far accomplished in Nevada. The 
collection of Indian relics and of fossils is par- 
ticularly important, including many specimens 
from the celebrated burial cave near Lovelock. 
Already specialists in anthropology as well as in 
history are visiting Reno for the sole purpose of 
using this collection of the Historical Society. As 
a show place for visitors the institution is also 
rapidly gaining in importance, and now ranks 

1This measure is to provide for the ex auting and all 


deviations as they now stand are not included the zoning 
ordinance. 
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as one of the most valuable assets of the city as 
well as of the State. When the large fireproof 
building that it so greatly needed has been pro- 
vided, then only will tha people of Reno become 
conscious of the real value of this organization in 
preserving the spirit and the memory of its 
pioneers after the old landmarks have been en- 
tirely obliterated by the advancing community. 
Then also they will be able to attract to Reno 
several handsome private collections now in the 
possession of Nevada citizens. In addition to the 
building, gifts and endowments are sorely needed 
for more extensive work. 


The Junior High School. 


Growth of the public school system is evidenced 
by the completion of a Junior High School build- 
ing in the month of December, 1923. The cre- 
ation of this school places the city in line with 
the present trend of education which is the six- 
three-three plan of organization instead of the 
old eight-four-four grading system. It is a beau- 
tiful building having a separate gymnasium to 
be used also as an auditorium. Both are complete 
and convenient in arrangements. The building 
ranks highest and newest in the Reno Public 
School system. All the new structures have been 
built under the inspiration and guidance of the 
city superintendent of schools, Dr. B. D. Billing- 
hurst. 


Reno School Enrollment. 


The total enrollment for the semester opening 
September 2, 1924 in the Reno public schools was 
two thousand four hundred and _ ninety-seven 
pupils. Of this number one hundred and seven 
are in the Kindergarten, one thousand four hun- 
dred and ninety in the grades, five hundred and 


4Statement of Mr. B. D. Billinghurst, Supt. Reno Schools. 
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thirty-six in the Junior High School, and three 
hundred and seventy-four in the Senior High 
School. This is a gain of thirty-one pupils in the 
public schools this year over the year 1923. 


University of Nevada. 


The University of Nevada has experienced a 
remarkable growth in numbers in recent years 
although non-resident tuition fees are now im- 
posed and scholarship standards have been raised. 
It is worthy of mention, also, that of the eight 
hundred and eighteen students registered in Sep- 
tember of this year, five hundred and seventy-five 
are from Nevada’s small population of seventy- 
seven thousand. Much of the recent development 
of the University is due to President Walter E. 
Clark. Two buildings have been added to the 
list of substantial and beautiful structures in re- 
cent years. These are the agricultural and edu- 
cation buildings. 


The New Mackay Gifts. 


The University is to soon receive another gift 
from Clarence E. Mackay. This is in the form 
of annual payments of eighteen thousand dollars 
annually for a period of five years to be used for 
the payments of the annual salaries for the staff 
of the Mackay School of Mines and at the end of 
that time the same amount is to be an annual in- 
come provided that the school improves and ex- 
pands during the five year interim. And a still 
greater gift granted at the same time by him 
provides funds for the future erection of a build- 
ing for the study of chemistry, physics and 
mathematics. 

Other important gifts have also been made in 
recent times and still others are needed because 
of the rapid growth of the institution. The Board 
of Regents has a definite plan which will insure 
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a consistent set of buildings on a Campus which 
no University can surpass in its natural beauty 
and which is also included in the plan of im- 
provements. 


Reno Business College. 


The Reno Business College is conducted for the 
purpose of giving its students a thorough course 
in all forms of business activity. Its students 
come from all parts of the State and from eastern 
California. 


Churches. 


The Methodist Congregation has recently pur- 
chased property on the corner of First and West 
Streets on which a larger and more modern 
church will be erected and the present building 
and lot will be sold, because the property on Sierra 
Street has become a part of the commercial dis- 
trict and the lot on which the church is built 
allows no room for extension. 


Episcopal Church. 


The Episcopal church which for many years 
stood on the corner of Second and Sierra Streets 
was also crowded off this business street and 
now occupies a lot on Highth Street and Uni- 
versity Avenue. At present it is used for a church 
but is later to be a chapel for Episcopalian stu- 
dents in the University. Plans are progressing 
for an appropriate church home to be built on 
the lot already purchased on Court Street. 


Federated Church. 


During the World War, for purposes of econ- 
omy and greater efficiency, the members of the 
Congregational and the Presbyterian Church 
again united, using the Congregational Church 
for the church home. This union is still existent 
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and the organization is now called the Federated 
Church. 


Latter Day Saints. 


The Church of the Latter Day Saints has or- 
ganized in Reno and now holds services in the 
Century Club Home. 


Jewish Synagogue. 


The Jewish Congregation have erected a syna- 
gogue on West Street and services are conducted 
there. 


Salvation Army. 


The Salvation Army has had a branch in Reno 
since the earliest days. Of late years it has owned 
its own barracks on Sierra Street. 

Thus it is seen the churches have been a part 
of the change and are now in an era of building 
because of the growth of the city. 


Town Y. W.C. A. 


The first Young Woman’s Christian Associa- 
tion for a town in Nevada was organized in Reno 
in 1920. The City Council generously have do- 
nated the basement of the City Hall to the organ- 
ization rent free and this will be used until a suit- 
able building can be erected. The Red Cross Hut 
and the Crittenden Home are two other organiza- 
tions that care for the needs of women.’ 


Service Clubs for Men. 


Reno has become a part of the national and 
even international “service club” movement. 
There are four of these clubs in the city as fol- 
lows: Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis and, the newest one 
recently formed, the Exchange Club. These hold 
weekly noon-day lunches. Their ideal purpose is 


PR course the Red Cross has a much wider field of act- 
Jy. 
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service to the community. They have fostered 
a number of community projects but above all 


seek to elevate the standards of business and com- 
munity life. 


Women’s Clubs Development. 


A Business and Professional Club for Women 
has been organized which is seeking to do for 
women what the Service Clubs are doing for men. 
Other New Clubs For Women. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution 
have a branch in Reno, as have also the P. E. O. 
since 1917. The locai Delphian Society is also a 
branch of a national organization for the purpose 
of self culture. Seeking a similar attainment the 
Monday Club, as a local society, is maintained by 
twenty-four women. 


The Latimer Art Club. 


The Latimer Art Club is a group of pupils and 
- friends of Mr. L. P. Latimer, a San Francisco 
painter of note, who conducts in Reno a class in 
painting of Nevada scenery for a short period 
every year. Through the club his pupils continue 
their studies for the remainder of the year. 


The Divorce Colony. 


Much has been written both in criticism and 
ridicule on the coming of people for divorce to the 
city of Reno. The laws of Nevada allow persons 
to become citizens after six months of residence 
and the same period is sufficient to entitle a per- 
son to apply for a divorce. Most if not all the 
states of the Union require a year or more of. 
residence as a condition precedent to a suit for 
divorce, yet many citizens believe that the laws on 
divorce are sane and sensible, although they are 
often abused. With easy means: of communica- 
tion national life has become complex. Transfer 
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from one place to another is easily made. Since 
laws of different states vary on the subject of 
divorce, embarrassment and discredit may arise 
for those who move from one state to another 
after having been divorced. Nearly all good citi- 
zens recognize that reform is necessary and that 
uniform marriage and divorce laws should be 
passed. Some very noted people have lived in 
Reno for divorce purposes. Many have come who 
have lived quietly and brought no discredit to 
themselves or to the city, while others, fewer in 
number, and many times a disgrace to their own 
State, have brought unwholesome notoriety to 
this city. Often their real purpose for coming 
has been camouflaged under the name “divorcee”’. 
Many have come and have remained. They have 
added notably to the development of the com- 
munity along better lines. Perhaps their presence 
has not limited others from coming to become 
permanent residents as some have thought. 
Doubtless many who would otherwise have lo- 
cated in Nevada have been deterred for economic 
rather than social reasons.’ Promise of larger 
material support is needed in order ‘to induce 
population to flow this way. 

The crime record of the State and City are 
very low. The juvenile crime record is the lowest 
in the United States. Y. M. C. A. workers and 
those interested in work for boys state that they 
find the lads unusually intelligent and of good 
character.” 


Reno As a Link In Ocean to Ocean Community. 
The national reform in the way of prohibition 
has already proved its worth in the improvement 
of the appearance of the business streets and the 
morals of its citi‘ens and sojourners. As these 
iThere are eighty-five cities in the U. S., each of whose 


population is larger than that of the State of Nevada. 
“Statement of Mr. J. H. Morse, Sec’y Reno Chamber of Com. 
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laws are strengthened and national reforms of 
uniform marriage and divorce laws are made, to- 
gether with the larger more stable population, 
the community will become all that it should 
be in the various phases of modern community 
life. It will be a city which having had a pur- 
pose in its foundations has achieved that purpose, 
and is continuing in its service to its citizens, to 
the State and to the Nation as a link in the ocean 
to ocean community of America. 
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Statement of: Henry Anderson, Dr. Romanzo 
Adams, Dr. B. D. Billinghurst, F. A. Bonham, 
D. B. Boyd,’ Thos. A. Buckman, Dr. Walter E. 
Clark, Wm. David, John C. Durham, Alvaro 
Evans, Robert L. Fulton, Mrs. Carrie Harris, 
Rev. G. B. Hinkle, S. M. Jameson, Lyle Jameson, 
S. Jacobs, L. E. Kline, B. F. Leete, Robt. Lewers, 
Geo. W. Mapes, John H. Morse, Geo. A. Raymer, 
Mayor E. E. Roberts, Prof. V. E. Scott, Mrs. 
Susan Stith, Mrs. Florence Thompson, E. H. 
Walker, Rev.. F. M. Willis, E. E. Winfrey. 


1Mr. Boyd and many others from whom information was 
obtained have since passed away. This illustrates the neces- 
sity of writing our pioneer history as soon as possible. 
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CAPTURED BY THE INDIANS 


by 
MRS. SUSIE ARMSTRONG DE WITT BIEBER 


as written from relation by one of the principals, 
Henry Woodville Wilson, her uncle. 





This is the true story of the thrilling adventure 
aa — two mail-station agents in Nevada, 

My uncle had long promised me a story from 
his great stock of personal recollections and the 
following is one that greatly interested me and I 
am writing it as nearly word for word as it was 
told me, as I am able to remember, it being a 
number of years since I heard it first. 

“It was after the Tintic War”—said my uncle— 
“in which we had been engaged with the Indians 
in the Fifties. Your father, Albert Armstrong 
and myself were keeping the mail station of the 
Pony Express Company in Egan Canyon, Nevada, 
U. S. A. Mind you, in those days there was no 
telegraph, telephone or railway train, and the 
mail was packed by men on sturdy ponies, over 
an almost trackless wilderness. The wild sage- 
brush covered desert was in almost undisputed 
’ possession of the redskin and wild herds of buf- 
falo. At certain intervals the Government had 
established mail stations and here the riders ob- 
tained fresh horses and supplies before resuming 
their perilous journey. This means of transpor- 
tation was owned and conducted by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment and was called ‘The Pony Express’. The 
arrival and departure of the carriers formed our 
only diversion as we were completely isolated. 
We had a good, warm, one-roomed log cabin, a 
camping outfit, plenty of provisions, ammunition, 
and a few books. 
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As you may imagine, time hung pretty heavily 
on our hands and the long hot days, with nothing 
but dry sagebrush land and hot alkali dust as far 
as the eye could see, began to get on our nerves 
and we were pretty homesick boys, let me tell 
you. Your father was of a restless disposition 
and soon grew weary of inactivity and longed 
for something exciting to happen. He had: his 
wish fulfilled one morning in a hair raising:man- 
ner, that neither one of us will ever forget- 

We had just finished eating our breakfast. Al 
was washing up our tin plates and cups, and I 
was lighting my pipe, when we heard a low, 
wierd, moaning sound outside of the cabin. It 
grew gradually louder and Al jumped to the little 
window and peeked cautiously out. ‘My God! 
Wood, it’s Indians,” he exclaimed in alarm. I 
grabbed my gun which was near at hand and 
stepped to the enclosure, over which a calico 
curtain was hung, and sure enough it was Indians 
all right enough, not just a few stragglers from 
a wandering band, but the band itself, in full war 
paint and feathers, stripped stark naked with-the 
exception of a cloth about the loins, and- their 
skin greased until it glistened in the hot sunshine. 
They carried tomahawks and were circling in a 
stooping posture round and round the cabin, emit- 
ing sharp, unearthly yells, and chanting in low 
monotones. Fortunately they carried no firearms, 
but we knew they were armed with deadly ar- 
rows, as one stuck and quivered in the curtain 
near our heads, even as we looked. 

“Al drew back, white and trembling. ‘My God, 
Wood, we’re lost’ he muttered. ‘Well, let us sell 
our lives dearly,’ I exclaimed. Grabbing our hats 
from the pegs,.we hastily filled them with-am- 
munition and lying ‘flat on: the floor, stuck out! 
guns through the ‘cracks: in the logs and opened 
fire. We kept up’a steady, asa fire until our 
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ammunition was exhausted and the ground was 
red with the blood of the dead and dying ‘braves,’ 
but still they closed in undaunted and finally, 
with a blood curdling yell of triumph they burst 
in the door, which we had hastily barricaded. 

“Although we thought our time had come, it 
was not the pleasure of the Chief, who stood with 
folded arms in the doorway, to kill us at once. 
‘Bread, much bread,’ he grunted, indicating our 
supplies. We obeyed his command with alacrity, 
heaping the bread before him on the table. When 
this was done, he serenely walked into the cabin, 
observed our sacks of flour stacked in the corner, 
then ordered us to make a fire and commence to 
bake. As we hastened to obey, he seated himself 
comfortably at the table, helped himself to our 
tobacco and lighting his pipe, commenced to 
smoke, talking with us at intervals and prodding 
us in the ribs when we showed signs of fatigue. 
Both Al and myself could speak the Indian lan- 
guage fluently. Al’s father, George W. Arm- 
strong, was Indian Agent for Utah at the time, 
and we had been among the Indians a great deal, 
so we had no difficulty in understanding him. 
Hour after hour through that long, hot summer 
day, without even time for a drop of water to 
drink, rest or a smoke, we baked bread and hot 
cakes for that swarming, perspiring crowd and 
never for a moment did their hideous yelling 
cease. 

“After their hunger (and they ate ravenously) 
had been satisfied, we stacked the bread on the 
floor, piling it like cord-wood until it nearly 
reached the ceiling. Finally after we had worked 
and sweated until nearly ready to drop, he in- 
formed us that we were to be burned at the 
stake at sundown. Even then we could smell the 
smoke from the huge pile of sagebrush the In- 
dians had gathered and presently the smoke 
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fogged through the narrow doorway, filling the 
little cabin, strangling us and smarting our eyes 
intolerably. My God! how we did watch the 
lengthening shadows on the floor! What despair 
filled our quaking hearts when the blankets were 
torn from our bunks, ripped into strips and we 
were tied and bound to the stake. The tongue of 
our wagon had been removed for this purpose 
and driven firmly into the ground. Al and I 
were bound securely to this, then dry sagebrush 
was heaped in a circle a few feet from us and 
set on fire. Slowly, with darting tongues, the fire 
crept nearer; great bursts of flame shot skyward. 
Indians were circling round and round in a mad 
war dance and Al and I were hanging limp with 
exhaustion to the pole, when suddenly there came 
a crash as of many cannons bursting, Indians 
leapt wildly into the air as a veritable hail-storm 
of shot rained amongst them and Col. Steptoe’s 
United States Calvary rode over the hill. A great 
stampede took place. Al and I were released, 
guns thrust into our hands and I had the pleasure 
of putting a hole clean through the Chief who 
had so tormented us. 

“The ensuing fight resulted in the killing of 
eighteen Indians and the wounding of many more. 
One soldier was killed out of the troupe of twenty 
and two were wounded. The fleeing Indians went 
to the Shell Creek Station that night, killed three 
station keepers and drove off their horses.” 

“Now, my dear,” concluded my uncle, “that is a 
real Indian story.” 

“Let me add a word to your story,” observed 
an old-time friend, who had sat listening, ‘Col. 
Steptoe highly complimented your uncle and your 
father and said if he had a few more good marks- 
men like them, he would not require much of an 
army to subdue the Indians.” 
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EARLY THEATRICAL ATTRACTIONS IN 
CARSON. 


+. ae 
MRS. SAM P. DAVIS. 


When a mining camp is located, or a town is 
in its inception, about the first thing thought of 
is a place for amusement. Usually this is some 
sort of a dance hall, after a sufficient number of 
saloons have been erected,—this applies to earlier 
days of course. 

The town site of Carson, having been by its lo- 
cators designed as the future capital of a state, 
like all other new towns began its existence with 
a saloon and then more saloons all along its main 
street. Very early dance halls appeared in various 
places, and in 1860 Messrs. John Q. A. Moore 
and his partner, a Mr. Parker, (initials for- 
gotten), “established their business’, a large and 
quite pretentious building with a square false 
front, named the Theater Saloon, in the block 
where the Emporium now stands. They ran the 
building back several hundred feet and made that 
part into a theater, capable of seating three or 
four hundred people. It had a fairly good sized 
stage, proscenium boxes and a drop curtain, very 
well painted, of a scene from Yosemite Valley. 
Reserved seats were comfortable chairs. The en- 
trance was through an alley, but for gentlemen 
the entrance through the saloon was also used. 
In this same small theater many of the noted fac- 
tors in the legitimate drama held the stage and 
gave of their best to this little mountain town, 
reached only by a long stage ride, of the most 
wonderful staging ever made in America. 

In the meantime Virginia was growing with 
remarkable strides and John Piper had built a 
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large comfortable Opera House. The known 
prodigality of this great mining town, with its 
easy money, was a lode stone which drew theatri- 
cal companies great and small. Carson soon 
gained the reputation of being a “good show 
town”, so we had them coming or going. 

Some of the people mentioned were not of great 
repute but were favorites with Carson audiences. 
There may have been many of the really great 
before my advent, which about a dozen Carson- 
ites would remember, but I have not been able 
to interview them. 

In 1866 Sue Robinson Getzler played a long 
engagement, supported by Piper’s Stock Com- 
pany. She was finally given a farewell benefit— 
might have been an appreciation, or an effort to 
stay proceedings. 

In 1867 Miss Amy Stone presented “Fanchon” 
and the “Hidden Hand”, with press notices very 
complimentary. Miss Robinson and Miss Stone 
rotated nearly all the year of ’67 and into ’68. 
People had to be entertained. April 29th of ’68 
Mark Twain advertised, ‘Will deliver a discourse 
on the subject of my recent pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land.” The discourse was given in the pe- 
culiar conversational style of Mr. Clemens, and 
while most amusing, was also very instructive 
and at times a most finished piece of descriptive 
oratory, approaching the grand in many sen- 
tences. For the benefit of the public school he 
gave his lecture on the Sandwich Islands. When 
requested to do so he said he would “resurrect it 
once more from oblivion and remember what he 
eould of it.” This lecture was still more amusing 
and full of wonderful and beautiful descriptions. 
Both evenings were thoroughly enjoyed by his 
many old friends and his many new admirers. 

In August of this year, 1868, Carsonites were 
delighted with the announcement that Barrett 
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and McCullough would appear three nights in 
Shakespearean plays. The reputation of these 
young and rising tragedians was well established 
in California and had crossed the mountains. The 
first night they gave “Othello,” with Barrett as 
Iago and McCullough as Othello, Miss Helen 
Tracy as Desdamona. A great combination and 
most satisfying! The second night Barrett as 
Richard III and McCullough as Richmond gave 
a remarkably good rendition of this difficult play. 
The third night McCullough gave his rendition of 
Hamlet, which many thought better than that of 
Barrett, who had played the part here -a year 
before. Barrett as Claudius and Miss Tracy as 
Ophelia proved a much appreciated combination. 

Parepa Rosa gave three grand concerts in Vir- 
ginia but overlooked Carson, to our disappoint- 
ment. 

In ’68 the Pixley Sisters gave a long engage- 
ment with Willie Edouin as the attraction, and 
many sensational plays were produced, like 
“Under the Gas Light” and “After Dark.” 

In February, 1869, J. A. Herne appeared in 
Rip Van Winkle, with Lucille Western as sup- 
port. Miss Western was the star in “East Lynne” 
the next evening and proved quite thrilling. The 
two stars followed with “Leah, the Forsaken”, 
“Oliver Twist” as Mr. Herne’s benefit, and ‘“Ca- 
mille” for Miss Western’s benefit, and “Don 
Caesar” for their last appearance. 

Mr. James Stark, eminent tragedian, was the 
next attraction, playing “Hamlet” on the open- 
ing night. Local press notices proclaimed Mr. 
Stark a very finished actor. He appeared as the 
Cardinal in “Richlieuw” which was “grandly 
played”. “Othello” was fully up in excellence, 
and “Richard III” was a most powerful produc- 
tion, and all were supported by the stock company 
from San Francisco. 
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In May we were treated to a real opera, under 
the management of John Piper, who presented 
the Howson Opera Company in “La Duchesse’’. 
Very good all around company! 

August brought us Gen. Tom Thumb and wife, 
with Commodore Nutt and Minnie Warren. 
Commodore Nutt and Minnie Warren were much 
smaller and more attractive than Tom Thumb 
and his wife. 

Early in 1870 Mr. Joseph Proctor, tragedian, 
supported by Piper’s Dramatic Co. played an 
engagement. His repertoire comprised “Imogen’’, 
“Othello”, “Ambition” and “William Tell”. Press 
notices were very complimentary. April 27th 
Camilla Urso gave a grand concert at the Metho- 
dist Church, assisted by operatic artists from San 
Francisco. Madame Urso was considered by 
many as the greatest living violinist, her only 
rival being Ole Bull. The writer having heard 
Ole Bull could compare the two personally. Both 
played the “Carnival of Venice” which requires 
wonderful skill, and seemed equally perfect. As 
an encore “Home, Sweet Home”, was most ex- 
quisite in delicacy of tone and touch. After ren- 
dering a “Caprice” she gave us the “Last Rose 
of Summer,” and nothing could have been sweeter. 
The Madam’s appearance is calmness itself. From 
the moment she lifts the violin to her face she 
appears absorbed in her work, and plays without 
the slightest sign of hard labor or nervousness, 
and without a look at her audience until the slight 
courtesy at the finish. A most delightful evening, 
never to be forgotten! 

Sometime later Ole Bull came to Carson and 
gave his concert in the church. The date is for- 
gotten, but the wonderful, smiling big man, with 
his enchanted instrument remains a picture in 
one’s mind, and a feeling of pleasure as the even- 
ing is recalled. Having heard him before, way 
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“GEN. TOM THUMB, WIFE, AND MINNIE WARREN” NEE 
CHARLES STRATTON, LAVINA WARREN STRATTON 
AND MINNIE WARREN. 


The picture was given as a souvenir by them when they 
played in Virginia City. Now in possession of Nevada State 
Historical Soclety. 
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down in Maine, the impression was not so vivid 
as that of Urso. 

In 1876 Rose Sytinge gave us a treat when she 
presented “Rose Michel” and “Led Astray.” She 
was considered one of the really great actresses 
of that time, and verified her reputation success- 
fully. Some who read may remember the name 
Dickey Lingard, the comedienne who came in 
October and gave us two lively comedies, “Second 
Love” and “Cut Off With a Dollar,” both very 
funny as portrayed by this volatile actress. 

November brought Sol Smith Russell, called in 
the advertisements “the greatest comic artist in 
the world,” and a company of artists who gave a 
musical and vaudeville show. Sol Smith Russell 
was very favorably known in those days. 

The date of the appearance of Madame Mod- 
jeska is forgotten, but not the wonderful per- 
sonality of the woman in the attractive role of 
“Rosalind”. The slight accent of this Polish 
actress, just mastering English, was fascinating, 
and her acting very finished and perfect. While 
not beautiful, her face was sweet and refined, 
and her figure slight and graceful. 

1877 Mr. J. M. Ward, Irish comedian, assisted 
by Laura Church, gave us “The Winning Hand”. 
In this play Mr. Ward sustained four characters 
very creditably. Beginning with February 21st, 
we had three nights of real opera under the man- 
agement of the Grand Opera Co. of San Fran- 
cisco; ‘‘Maritana”, “Martha”, and “Girofle- 
Girofla”, were given with great success, and were 
thoroughly enjoyed by crowded houses. 

May 4th, Madame Camilla Urso returned after 
an absence of seven years and gave another con- 
cert which was equally enjoyed by a large 
audience. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, amateur violinist and 
critic declared that “Camilla could play the violin 
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with the Master himself, Ole Bull.” One forgets 
in the gaps between times what it is to hear the 
violin do all its possibilities. The local critic said: 
“She is a moving and unutterable marvel, as far 
above criticism as the tones which rang through 
space when the morning stars sang together.” 

In June, Col. Robert G. Ingersol gave his cele- 
brated lecture entitled “The Liberty of Man, 
Woman and Child” and the following night gave 
us “Ghosts”. Both lectures were replete with 
brilliant thought and considerable fun. 

To return after seven years must have been 
something of a habit with many artists and 
troupes. Again we have Buffalo Bill associated 
with Cap. Jack Crawford and supported by a dra- 
matic company in “Life on the Border”. The 
press noticed him as “advertised in yellow- 
covered, yellow backed and _ Buffalo-bilious 
posters.” 

August 28th, more opera by the Richings- 
Bernard Company consisting of thirty artists. 
This company opened with “Martha”, “Il Tro- 
vatore” the second night, and “The Bohemian 
Girl” for a third. Three beautiful operas and 
much appreciated by a crowded house. 

In November Mr. J. K. Emmet, the foremost 
Dutch comedian, appeared in “Fritz, our Cousin 
German”’ first night, and “Adventures of Kaiser” 
the second. Mr. Emmet was really fine in these 
plays, which are strictly comedy and very funny. 

A unique and really beautiful performance 
came in December when the Liliputian Opera Co. 
consisting of six midgets and one giant, seven 
feet four inches high, gave “Jack the Giant 
Killer.” None of the dwarfs measured over three 
feet, and several twenty-eight and thirty inches. 
They worked so earnestly that it was like a fairy 
tale and delightfully fascinating and unreal. 
The first real show of 1878 came in April with 
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Mr. Charles Pope, tragedian, who appeared in 
“Richelieu” and “Richard III.” The Virginia 
press gave Mr. Pope fine notices, claiming that 
his portrayal of Richard was only equalled by 
that of Barry Sullivan. His Richlieu was strong 
and in parts original. A week later Mr. Pope re- 
turned and gave us “Hamlet”. In some ways his 
conception of this character was original. The 
reading of the soliloquy was magnificently ren- 
dered, the actor being seated during his delivery, 
which was an innovation. 

As an offset, the comedian, Mr. John E. Owens, 
came a few days later and lightened things with 
“Solon Shingles” and “Our Boys”. In May 
James A. Herne, supported by the Union Square 
Co. with eight other stars gave us “A Celebrated 
Case” which was pronounced a_ meritorious 
success. 

July 4th of this year, 1878, the Carson Opera 
House Association gave a benefit ball in the new 
building to raise funds for theater scenery, Piper’s 
Opera House Orchestra furnishing free music. 
An elegant collation was served on the stage, all 
for five dollars. The new opera house was built 
on the block now occupied by the Federal Build- 
ing, and was the pride of Carson. Previous to 
this year the old Carson Theater had been the 
scene of all the plays mentioned, and many not 
mentioned, although notables had appeared glad 
to occupy the primitive theater. Carson was glad 
that at last we need not apologize for accommo- 
dations. The Opera House was formally opened 
on August 17th by Henry Ward Beecher, with 
his famous lecture “Wastes and Burdens of 
Society”. The next day, Sunday, he conducted 
religious services from the stage. Rev. McLain 
and Rev. Hammond occupied the stage with him. 
A fine choir assisted with Annie Martin at the 
organ. The text was the parable of the Prodigal 
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Son. It was a wonderful sermon and delivered 
to a profundly interested audience. During the 
collection taken up for sufferers from yellow fever 
in Mississippi, Mr. Beecher pronounced a very 
appropriate blessing on the Opera House, saying 
it gave him pleasure to have been the first actor 
on these boards. Although he had never attended 
a theatrical performance in his life, he believed 
that singing and acting might be conducive to 
good. God’s blessing could do no harm, so he in- 
voked a blessing on this house. 

The first troupe to occupy the stage was Hav- 
erly’s Minstrels, September 26th. In October Mr. 
Frank Mayo, popular actor, supported by Mrs. 
Judah appeared as “Davy Crockett’, and later as 
Badger in the “Streets of New York.” Mr. Mayo 
had earned a reputation all over the United 
States. As a house guest Mr. Mayo was most 
agreeable. A handsome, blond, big man, as genial 
and whole-hearted and full of fun as his large 
personality would indicate! A very human man! 

November 18th we were delighted to have had 
a night with Scott-Siddons, although only in dra- 
matic readings, which were wonderful, even if 
seemingly detached. January 1879 the Alice Oates 
Comic Opera Co. came for two nights with Alice 
Oates, prima donna comedienne. “Le Petit Duc’, 
and “The Bells of Cornville’ were both well pre- 
sented and appreciated. In February Mr. John T. 
Raymond appeared as Col. Sellers in “There’s 
Millions In It,” and as Pemberton Pembroke in 
“Risks”. Mr. Raymond sustained his reputation 
of “The eminent comedian” in both plays. Every- 
body knows Col. Sellers, whom he portrayed to 
the life. 

March 17th Mr. and Mrs. Florence, famous 
comedians, gave a good rendering of the “Mighty 
Dollar,” followed by “No Thoroughfare”, in 
which Mr. Florence does fine character work. 
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April 21st W. F. Cody, better known as Buf- 
falo Bill, came back with the same general effects. 
April 28th and 29th, Laurence Barrett gave us 
once more ‘{Hamlet” and “Rosedale”. Barrett 
always drew a full house and an enthusiastic 
audience. 

April 30th Mr. B. McCauley gave the typical 
American comedy “Uncle Dan’!l” to a delighted 
audience. 

September the Juvenile Pinafore Company of 
San Francisco were here for a one night’s per- 
formance. With ages ranging from three years 
to twelve years old these kiddies gave a wonder- 
ful show. Midshipmite only three years old and 
Little Buttercup eight years old—it was surely 
cute! 

In October Ada Cavendish supported by Tom 
Keene appeared in “The Lady of Lyons”, also 
“The New Magdalen”. Critics pronounced her 
rendition of Mercy Merick as perfect. 

In June 1881 Tom Keene produced “Hamlet” 
and “Richard III”. Mr. Keene was ambitious to 
be considered the Richard III. He looks the part 
and gives a very good rendition of this very dis- 
agreeable character. Mr. Keene visited at the 
ranch. He does not make a very attractive ap- 
pearance socially, as his manner is rather digni- 
fied, very self-centered and self-conscious. A 
rather amusing episode in connection with that 
lunch always comes to mind. It being a ranch 
lunch, the obvious menu seemed to be fried 
chicken principally. When the fried chicken was 
brought on, with embellishments, and Mr. Davis 
started to serve his guest, the dish was gently 
declined, as he “never ate chicken.” Some con- 
sternation registered on part of hostess, who had 
to announce that the larder could only furnish 
ham and eggs! Mr. Keene loved ham and eggs, 
so trouble was averted. 
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As a comedy change, Mr. E. E. Bishop as the 
widow in “Widow Bedott” was excruciatingly 
funny. 

In November we had W. E. Sheridan, trage- 
dian in the new selection of Shakesperean plays, 
as he presented “King Lear” and “Louis XI”. He 
was supported by Nellie Holbrook, a Carson 
favorite. The eastern press pronounced Sheri- 
dan the greatest Louis XI that ever played the 
part. Carson audiences were greatly entertained 
these two nights. Many will remember the Lin- 
gards who gave a one night show, the comedy 
“Kisses”. Must have been good—sounds good! 

St. Patrick’s night Mr. Joseph Polk, come- 
dian, appeared in “Strategists”, very funny and 
well put on. 

After an absence of several years Frank Mayo 
again played “Davy Crockett” which had been 
his creation for twelve years. On a visit to the 
ranch he declared himself sick of the part and 
desirous of trying something better. Later he 
took up “Thumb Prints’, but was never as suc- 
cessful as in “Davy Crocket”’. 

In May 1883 Madame Januchick, billed as the 
greatest living tragedienne produced the emo- 
tional play, “Mother and Son.” Her delineation 
of mother love and anguish was almost too realis- 
tic for comfort to the audience. The next night 
she gave “Mary Stuart’, which was rendered 
with the strength that only a great actress could 
command. 

This chronicle of the first twenty-five years of 
theatrical amusements in Carson gives some idea 
of the fact that we were not completely isolated 
from the doings of the outer world. Minstrel 
shows, vaudeville, concerts, amateur perform- 
ances, and big balls, have been omitted, desiring 
to demonstrate that we had many of the best of 
these days. As the boom days of Virginia City 
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went by, and the old town was greatly depopu- 
lated, theatrical troupes did not find it paid to 
show here, so Carson suffered in consequence, 
and Reno became the show town of the State. 
Most of the actors mentioned in this long list 
have made a final exit, and the audiences which 
applauded their efforts have accompanied them 
to strange scenes. Very few are left to speak of 
their comings and goings, or to praise or criti- 
cize their abilities. The curtain has fallen in the 
old theater. 
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NEVADA’S DESERT AND ITS VICTIM 


by 
JACKSON H. RALSTON 





Cold, bleak and desolate was the Nevada desert 
one day of early May, 1864, and yet it was not 
altogether without human life, for at the turn of 
a mountain of the Smoky Range was a man older 
in appearance than his years would seem to jus- 
tify. He was tall, but bowed more by recent 
suffering than by time, his furrowed countenance 
bearing evidences of fatigue, hunger and thirst. 
His footsteps tottered as he rounded into a 
canyon new to him, while there approached an 
Indian squaw, the wife of Oneweda, chief of a 
band of Shoshones, bred to the desert. A glance 
told the woman of the plight of the elderly white 
man. With the compassion of her sex she ad- 
vanced to him and.tendered pine nuts. Too feeble 
even to understand his own needs he refused and 
when by gesture she sought to guide him to the 
camp of her band he shook his head and mur- 
mured, “My house, my ranch,” words that she 
treasured up without knowledge of their mean- 
ing. So they parted. 

With wavering steps the man wandered on his 
road toward a bourne he, perhaps, not even dimly 
apprehended. For five miles farther his feeble 
will and yet feeble body carried him forward. 
Night came on with all the chill of the desert 
and the snow began to fall as he sank to the 
ground never to rise again. Before he paid the 
debt of nature and time ceased for him and eter- 
nity began, may we assume that there passed in 
review in his uncertain mind the more striking 
events of a life in a way typical of his country 
and of his time? If so, he would have recalled 
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himself as a boy grouped with his parents, seven 
sisters and three brothers around the open fire- 
place of a Kentucky farm house. 

There might have been brought to his mind an 
elder brother, who, assisted by his parents in a 
modest way, was able to become a physician of 
local distinction in Illinois at a later period; 
another, whose eloquence as a preacher became 
well known in Kentucky, and whose work on di- 
vinity was widely accepted by the Methodist 
Church and translated into several European 
languages; a younger brother afterward a well 
known and respected citizen of Leavenworth, 
Kansas; sisters, one among the rest, married to 
the most prominent Kentucky educator of his 
time, and another to become the mother of a gov- 
ernor of Tennessee and of a dozen other sons— 
judges and physicians—of only lesser prominence 
and usefulness in that and other states. 

He might have pictured his own firelight 
studies for the bar, and his admission thereto at 
the age of twenty-three in Quincy, Illinois, where 
his older physician brother had preceded him. 
Memory would have dwelt upon his early strug- 
gles for a livelihood, his political ambitions send- 
ing him to the lower and later to the upper house 
of the state legislature, in one or the other of 
which he was the associate of Lincoln, Stephen 
A. Douglas, Shields, (afterward senator of the 
United States from three states), Baker, (later 
senator from Oregon and killed at the battle of 
Ball’s Bluff), McClernand, (Union general), 
Browning (senator, attorney-general and secre- 
tary of the interior) and others of only less dis- 
tinction, and that such men as these, his col- 
leagues, selected and elected him at the age of 
twenty-nine as a circuit judge of Illinois, in which 
capacity he served for two years. 

Recollection could have revived the incidents 
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of a contest for congress in which he was de- 
feated by John T. Stuart, law preceptor of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. His mind, could it have risen above 
his numbing weakness, might have gone back to 
his service in the Black Hawk war with Lincoln, 
and his own captaincy in the Mexican War, when 
for three years he commanded at San Antonio, 
where to this day the spot upon which he organ- 
ized the Alamo Masonic Lodge is pointed out. 
Then he might have reviewed ten years of his 
life in Sacramento, in which period, having been 
widowed for several years, he married a second 
time, and, after serving as state senator, was a 
candidate for chief justice of the state, defeated 
by Justice Stephen J. Field, and but for ill-health 
would have been elected to the United States sen- 
ate. He might have recalled the last four years of 
his life in Nevada, where he took part in the first 
attempt to form a constitution, representing 
Storey county; and at the moment was serving 
as probate judge of Lander county. But the snow 
which fell that night was his winding sheet. 
When the Indian squaw of Oneweda returned 
to join her husband she related her encounter 
and in the morning they, believing the man could 
not have survived the rigors of the night, sought 
him and found the realization of their fears. He 
had died not far from where he might have re- 
ceived aid from those of his own race, for the 
Indians went only a few miles to a place then 
(and, perhaps, now) known as Sink Barnes’ 
ranch, and tried to tell those there what had 
happened, but could not make themselves under- 
stood. About eight miles off was the little camp 
of San Antonio, but there the Indians feared 
to go. Then it was that in accordance with their 
customs they burned the body, first preserving his 
money, but committing to the flames his watch, 
which they did not understand, and his spectacles, 
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the burned remains of both of which are now in 
the custody of the Nevada State Historical So- 
ciety at Reno. 

Judge James Harvey Ralston had a little 
ranch on what was known as Birch Creek, while 
acting as probate judge at Austin. He started 
from Austin to go to this ranch and at the same 
time look up lost oxen. He left Austin on this 
trip of forty miles, and passed the first night in 
the open, a few miles from his destination, and 
about the same time lost his horse, which was 
found by an Indian and afterward recovered, 
though the ownership was for a time unknown. 
Then began wanderings for eight days, the gen- 
eral history of which is known because of the 
searchings of parties sent out by the citizens of 
Austin. The simple direct English of the first 
searching party’s journal deserves extracts: 

On the morning of the twentieth they “started 
about ten o’clock and traveled in a southeasterly 
direction about twenty-oné miles. On the twenty- 
first crossed the plain southeast of Smoky Valley 
and traveled twenty-eight miles, to where the 
Indian showed footprints of a man wearing boots. 
These were the first signs we had seen of him. 
We followed the track two and one-half miles to 
a beautiful stream which we named Ralston 
Creek. Here were evidences where the judge, 
having no doubt that it was he, had dug with a 
knife for roots of the thistle. Here we camped 
for the night. Gilson followed the track up the 
creek for a mile and a half, where it turned back 
again to camp. On the twenty-second traveled up 
the creek and crossed a rugged mountain, going 
in a southerly direction. After a rest on the sum- 
mit started down the opposite side, still following 
the track of the judge. At the foot of the moun- 
tain, we found where he had been sitting down 
and where were also pieces of cactus partly eaten. 
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Following his tracks into the valley for about 
three miles we found four Indians setting traps 
for catching sagehens. Our Indian guide talked 
with them and they said they had seen footprints 
of a white man a great distance off in the course 
we were pursuing. 

We accompanied the Indians to their camp and 
got the son of our guide, who said he had also 
seen the tracks. With our two guides we now 
continued our course southeast about three miles. 
The track then turned off the trail, and the judge 
had evidently seated himself in the shade of a 
cedar tree. From this the track continued in a 
southwesterly course. About a quarter of a mile 
farther on he had evidently sat down again. The 
staggering track and short step indicated that the 
lost man was severely suffering with fatigue. For 
several miles this continued, when we found a 
place where he camped for the night. 

At daylight of the twenty-third we resumed 
our search,still going southwest. At this resting 
place we found a stick that the judge had carried 
for a long distance as a cane. It was standing in 
the sand as he had placed it. In this direction 
we continued for about ten miles to a ravine com- 
ing from the east, into which the tracks turned, 
evidently seeking water and food. The tracks led 
up a few miles and then turned down again. Our 
guide told us that the lost man had found pine 
nuts or other food, as he exhibited greater 
strength upon entering the ravine. Our guide was 
an expert in the business, never failing, and 
speaking as confidently of all the actions of the 
judge, his condition and the object of the search, 
as if he had been in his company at the time. 
After leaving the ravine the track turned directly 
south for about ten miles, and went up another 
range of mountains. He then changed his course 
toward the west. The Indian said it was a long 
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way to water in that direction. It was the course, 
however, that would have taken him to where he 
could have found assistance, if he had continued 
on it; but after pursuing it for eight miles he 
again turned to the southeast. 

He had evidently sought water in many places 
and had found some in a ravine; also he had 
found a small cave in the rocks where he had 
lain down and probably passed a night. Here 
were more pieces of cactus of which he had evi- 
dently eaten. Here too, we camped and spent 
another night. The judge had evidently been at- 
tempting to find a manner of escape from his 
perilous situation. He had wandered around and 
clambered upon high rocks, as if to take observa- 
tions, but at last the trail struck off in a south- 
westerly direction. 

On the twenty-fourth, at daylight, we again 
started upon the search, following the tracks 
down the ravine, from which it turned north for 
about three miles, when they turned again and 
went southwest and into the valley. We were now 
in sight of the San Antonio mountains, when the 
track again turned to the southeast. We followed 
it in that direction for eight miles. Our Indian 
guide then told us there was no water for a long 
distance, and as we were now nearly sixteen miles 
from known water and nearly out of provisions, 
we decided that after a short search we would 
return for supplies. So, building a monument 
that we could easily find, we returned to Austin 
after an absence of eight days. We followed the 
track for upward of one hundred miles, very 
tortuous and wandering. 

When the first exploring party made its report, 
the citizens of Austin solemnly directed the send- 
ing out a second expedition to determine the fate 
of the late Judge Ralston. Retracing the steps 
of the first searching party and proceeding 
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farther, its members finally encountered Oneweda, 
who described to them the interview between the 
lost man and the Indian squaw. The place of 
death was determined as eight miles east-north- 
east from San Antonio and five miles from 
Barnes’ ranch. The money the Indians had taken 
from the body they gave over at once to the 
searchers, explained the efforts they had made to 
communicate with the men at the ranch, their 
dread of San Antonio and their somewhat naive 
fear of the watch which to them was a great 
mystery. 

Sadly such remains as could be found were 
gathered up and the party returned to Austin, 
where as the Reese River Reveille said there was 
“the most imposing funeral that has ever oc- 
curred in Austin. The worth, position and high 
esteem, with the melancholy circumstances at- 
tending the death of Judge Ralston, gave a solemn 
and universal interest to the occasion.” 

Meetings of Masonic bodies and of the bar tes- 
tified to his worth as a man, a lawyer and a 
citizen, and as the father of a family, but with 
them the public now has little concern. We may, 
however, remember that this tragedy gave name 
to the Ralston Desert and the Ralston Valley, and 
that with such incidents the history of Nevada, 
that “Titan land of wonder,” as his widow, a 
poet of distinction, has termed it, is replete. 

These things I know, because the victim of the 
desert was my father.’ 


‘Reprinted from The Argonaut, 1924. 
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In the early part of this year, the History De- 
partment of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, under the leadership of Mrs. Anthony 
Huffaker of Carson City, decided to offer to the 
pupils of the high schools a series of prizes for 
the best written accounts of local history. By 
means of this contest it was hoped that increased 
interest would be developed among the people of 
the State in the work of preserving and record- 
ing the important incidents that go to make up 
its history. Far and wide there are scattered, 
in hidden written documents or stored within the 
memory of sturdy pioneers, stories and accounts 
of early happenings which, if not now saved, will 
ere long be forgotten and lost. 

The results of this contest justified the hopes 
of the committee. Over a hundred papers were 
submitted representing all parts of the State and 
preserving family traditions that perhaps could 
have been secured in no other way. 

The contest was arranged to include three 
groups of stories: 

Group 1—The Story of My Grandfather or 
Grandmother or an Old Settler’s Story. 

Group 2—A Story of the History of My Com- 
munity. 

Group 3—What Nevada Means to Me. 

The Committee awarded the prizes as follows: 
Group 1, Miss Margaret Ernst of Fallon; Group 
2, Miss Doris Irwin of Elko; Group 3, Miss Fer- 
mina Echevarria of Paradise. These papers we 
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are now printing together with an account of the 
settlement of Virgin Valley by Miss Violet Lea- 
vitt of the Mesquite High School. 

From an historical point of view, this last 
paper is not only an interesting but also a most 
valuable paper, recording, as it does, the trials 
and difficulties every pioneer has experienced as 
he labored to build a home and create towns and 
cities in the midst of trackless forests or far 
stretches of sandy desert plains. It is the pre- 
servation of these old time names and these inci- 
dents that go to make history vivid and real. 
From the experiences of sturdy big visioned men 
and women who struggled against almost insur- 
mountable obstacles, we learn how this great Em- 
pire of western country has been turned from 
desert waste into green fields and prosperous 
communities. We are printing this valuable 
account of the settlement of a section of our 
State because it shows so well and clearly the 
type of historical material we are anxious to 
secure and save. It illustrates the kind of in- 
formation that naturally would be classed under 
Group 2: A Story of the History of My Com- 
munity. Real history is the recording of the acts 
and individual characteristics of men and women 
whose efforts molded the thoughts and activi- 
ties of their time. 








MY GRANDFATHER’S STORY 
by 
MARGARET ERNST 
Fallon High School 


George Ernst, my grandfather, and -Adolph 
Sutro stopped their ponies with one accord as 
the ascent up Mount Davidson to Virginia City 
began. The sun’s last rays as it went behind 
Mount Davidson turned the sky all the brilliant 
colors of a rainbow, while Mount Davidson grad- 
ually grew darker and darker; the darkness 
seeming to roll up very slowly from the base of 
the mountain in a mass of clouds, until Virginia 
City, which was located a little up the slope was 
totally in the shade. Upon the burning desert 
they had just crossed, signs of life began to ap- 
pear, all the living objects feeling the relief from 
the glowing rays of the sun. Here and there a 
lizard glided from the sagebrush and a rabbit ap- 
peared at the mouth of his hole. From the velvety 
darkness at their backs, as they once more re- 
sumed the journey, the piercing yelp of a coyote 
put the finishing touch to the end of a summer’s 
day in Nevada. 

“Well, George, you didn’t think much of Ne- 
vada when you arrived from the East last year, 
but I think you’re beginning to feel the charm of 
it now,” remarked Sutro, after carefully examin- 
ing his companion’s profile. He had noted the ab- 
sorbed appearance, the quick glow of the eye and 
the deep breath with which the young surveyor 
had witnessed the closing of the day. 

Then, as his friend had not answered Sutro’s 
mind went back to the trouble which had occupied 
it for months. As he mentally pictured his 
friend’s face in the darkness, he dwelt especially 
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on the high massive forehead, the quick, keen 
eye, and the well-formed head in which, Sutro 
thought, a solution to the problem of the Com- 
stock Lode could be found if in any. 

The rising of water in the chain of mines which 
formed the Comstock Lode had for months sus- 
pended work there, and, as Sutro had an exten- 
sive interest in this lode, he was very anxious 
that a way should be found to drain this water 
away or prevent its rising; thus he had gone to 
consult the young surveyor of Lyon county who 
was well educated and who had two or three minor 
surveying exploits to his credit. When he had 
explained the trouble to my grandfather, the 
latter wondered if by boring a tunnel this water 
could be drained away.’ Sutro was skeptical as 
to whether a tunnel could be made which would 
strike the base of the mines, but he had had too 
much respect for grandfather’s ability to say 
anything, and now he was taking him to look 
over the proposition. 

As they dismounted, grandfather looked 
around; all he saw in the darkness were lights 
which came from rough shacks and at one side 
he noticed lanterns which marked the mouths of 
the shafts of the mines. Suddenly a large-framed, 
bronzed giant came from a rough shack. Sutro 
greeted him— 

“Hello, Bill, how’s everything? Oh, I want 
you to meet my friend George Ernst. George, 
this is Bill Briggin, boss of the miners of the 
Yellow Jacket. Well, and here is Bill Junior.” 
He turned to snatch up and swing over his head 
a husky, ragged little fellow who had run out of 
the hut at the sound of his friend’s voice. “Well, 
George and I’ll go to my shack and you come over 


1Note oy Editor: The origin of the idea of the Sutro Tunnel 
is still in dis 


pute, 
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after supper, Bill, and tell us what’s happened in 
my absence.” 

After a supper of corn bread, potatoes and salt 
pork, grandfather discussed his plan in detail 
with Bill and Sutro. 

“Of course,” he concluded, “I haven’t looked 
the situation over myself, but from all I’ve heard 
I believe it’s possible.” Sutro and Bill looked 
doubtful; they realized the tremendous task in- 
volved to secure material and men to make such 
a tunnel. While grandfather did not consider 
this, he realized that every minute detail in the 
surveying would have to be perfect; every com- 
putation would have to be of the most accurate 
kind. The responsibility of such an undertaking 
would rest entirely on his shoulders. He realized 
that if he failed, that if the tunnel did not strike 
the base of the mines, that thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars would be wasted. 

Yet that he should have undertaken the con- 
struction of this tunnel as he definitely decided 
to do the next day after looking over the ground 
spoke for his energy and confidence in himself. 

Money, materials and men were secured, and 
in March, 1865, grandfather made the careful 
survey of the proposed tunnel and located four 
shafts on its line. Then drifts were begun from 
these shafts and were run in each direction on 
the line which would form a complete tunnel 
when finished. 

Grandfather was always on hand overseeing 
and directing every little detail of the work. 
Neither dynamite nor the Burleigh drill had 
been invented at this time, so the work went very 
slowly due to the awkward tools which were 
used. 

Finally half the tunnel was completed; the 
work was becoming more and more difficult and 
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fully two more miles of the tunnel remained be- 
fore it would be completed. Prominent men had 
looked the situation over and had shaken their 
heads saying that it would be impossible for the 
tunnel to strike the base of the mines in such a 
way that the water could be drained off, as sur- 
veying had not been developed far enough for 
such an accurate accomplishment. The men who 
were backing grandfather grew doubtful, so now 
that everything was looking so serious they asked 
him if he would not call it off. 

His face grew grey and then he asked if they 
wished him to. The men hesitated but finally said 
it was absolutely up to grandfather, and that they 
would suspend all work on the tunnel for two 
days and by that time he was to know whether 
or not the tunnel was to be completed. 

Far into that night grandfather paced back 
and forth near the tunnel, and all the next day 
sat thinking, weighing every possibility of the 
success of the construction and every detail 
against it, unable to come to a conclusion. That 
evening while he was still pondering Bill Jr., who 
was often his companion on his walks, paced be- 
side him. Suddenly grandfather leaned down: 
“Sonny, you know about this trouble with the 
tunnel; would you go on and finish it if you had 
charge of it, or would you think the risk of 
losing so much money that didn’t belong to you 
too great?” 

Bill looked very wise and then answered 
slowly— 

“When I don’ wanna go on and finish weedin’ 
a row of corn, ma says that great men always 
finish what they start and you’re great, ain’t 
you?” 

Grandfather looked down at him thoughtfully 
and then laughed with relief. 

‘Well, I’m not great by any means, sonny, but 
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I’ll finish what I started this time. Come on, I’ll 
race you home, and then I’m going to bed.” 

So the work was resumed in the Sutro tunnel 
next morning. The whole camp felt the strain of 
suspense. The evening walks of grandfather 
and Bill Jr. grew quieter and quieter until hardly 
a word was spoken all evening. Grandfather’s 
hair became grey around the temples, his face 
haggard and stern. Even Bill Jr.’s father grew 
morose and grouchy. 

Bill Jr.’s mother had been quite pleased with 
him as he had not picked up what she called 
“cuss words” in all his associations with the 
rough miners, but she was quite shocked one 
morning when she came upon him standing at 
the mouth of the tunnel with his hands clenched 
and tears in his eyes, saying over and over be- 
tween his teeth, “Damn ya, damn ya, damn ya.” 

Upon her speaking to him, he burst out crying 
and threw himself upon the ground sobbing, “I 
don’ give a darn; that ol’ tunnel makes pop 
crossern’an old settin’ hen, and George won’t talk 
to me any more at all, he just walks and smokes.” 

But finally, as all things must at some time be 
finished, the miners broke through the last layer 
of earth and rock, and it was found that the 
tunnel had come in at the exact base of the lode. 
Grandfather was a young man once more, and 
glad he had finished what he started. After 
shaking Bill Senior’s hand, he swung Bill Junior 
upon his shoulder and struck out for a walk. 














THE LEGEND OF JARBIDGE 
by 
DORIS IRWIN 
Elko County High School 


The mountains were beautiful, steep and 
rugged. They were of a light brown hue covered 
at the summit with dull green juniper and fir 
trees. The tops of these mountains, later named 
after the Bruneau, Salmon and Owyhee rivers, 
were always capped with drifts of glistening 
snow. Rocks of red, brown, and yellow colors 
which blended beautifully were in large groups, 
and many were gigantic rocks resembling minia- 
ture mountains. Many of these looked as though 
they had been carved by a sculptor. There were 
deep crevices and caves in the rocks and occas- 
ionally a scrubby juniper struggled for existence 
in the cracks of the rocks. In the spring, sum- 
mer and autumn the mountain sides were cov- 
ered with many-hued wild flowers. There were 
the red Indian paint-brush, blue columbines, 
lavendar bird bills, white daisies and purple 
violets. Down at the base of the mountains in 
the canyon was a clear, blue rippling stream, 
which seemed to be rushing headlong to the sea. 
This creek, later named Bruneau river, was full 
of rainbow, mountain and brook trout that made 
their home in this mountain stream. 

This picturesque region was the home of a 
tribe of the dusky Indians. The camp was on a 
level flat, the creek sparkling in front of the camp 
and the background dark with tall trees swaying 
in the breeze. In the winter the stream was 
frozen over and the branches of the trees were 
loaded with snow. Their tepees, or lodges, were 
grouped closely in a large circle. The squaws 
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made the wigwams out of long poles. They placed 
these poles about three feet apart at the base in 
a circle and fastened them together at the top by 
having the poles forked. After this framework 
was made they covered them with many buffalo, 
deer and bear hides, a small opening being left 
in the front. They dug a small hole in the ground 
in the center, and built the fire there, letting the 
gray smoke slowly drift through the small open- 
ing at the top on up into the blue sky. They would 
then place their beds around the fire in a circle 
and rest there. The squaws did all the manual 
labor such as carrying wood and water, fashion- 
ing bowls of clay, making the moccasins and the 
clothing while the men hunted, fished and had 
their sports. 

The Indian men hunted in the forests on the 
mountain for deer, bear and elk. The mountain 
sheep and buffalo were on the high rimrocks. The 
animals could not tell of the approach of the 
dark Indians as they always glide with a soft 
quick step through the depths of the woods. An 
Indian would lie silently for hours by the water- 
ing place of the deer, his dark eyes always watch- 
ing for the alert animals. Without making the 
slightest noise he would rise on one knee, aim his 
weapon and send the fatal arrow. In the fall the 
Indians would stampede large herds of buffalo 
over the rimrocks and obtain quantities of their 
winter’s meat. They would make traps of brush 
and rocks by the cliffs and the unsuspecting beasts 
would be caught by the savages in this natural 
trap. They would catch an abundance of trout in 
the stream, drying and salting them for use in 
the winter. 

These Indians were a proud, haughty and na- 
ture-loving race. Their hair was raven black, 
their eyes dark and dreamy, and their skin a dark 
tan. Their shoulders were broad and powerful 
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above a slim, graceful form. They were as fleet 
as the timid deer they hunted. They belonged to 
the forest regions as the deer did, and have been 
extinguished almost as much as the wild buffalo 
they used to hunt in their mountain home. 

They had their religion and worshiped a God. 
The bright golden sun which shown above them 
was their God. They worshipped many other ma- 
terial things as the moon, stars, trees, and rocks. 
They were very superstitious and regarded many 
things as omens. Their beliefs may have been a 
little barbaric, but they were beautiful, and. they 
loved them. 

There would be many bands in each tribe, each 
tribe living in a different region and communi- 
cating with each other by means of signal fires 
built on the mountain tops, and by swift runners. 
Each band had a chief, medicine man, and war- 
riors; and the families were composed of old 
warriors, squaws, young children and papooses. 
These Indians had their battles, quarrels, love 
tragedies, and romances. They had their joys and 
sorrows of life as all races of people do. 

This happy life could not go on forever. An 
Evil Spirit, Tsawhawbitts, began to destroy the 
Indians. Tsawhawbitts was a gigantic person, 
fierce looking and dangerous. He carried an enor- 
mous basket which was strapped on his back. His 
home was in a crater in the mountains, and he 
came forth at unexpected times to do his hunting. 
He did not eat the animals, but preyed on the 
Indians. It never made any difference where the 
Indian was, Tsawhawbitts always caught him. 
He was so large he could step across the creek at 
one step and climb the steep mountains in a few 
strides. Tsawhawbitts would see an Indian hunt- 
ing and fishing and would approach the helpless 
victim, grab him, put him in the basket, and go in 
search of another one. Finally, after his basket 
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was loaded he would return to his crater home 
and have his feast. 

He kept this up until the Indians became panic- 
stricken. They fled, although they dreaded to 
leave their beautiful home where they had known 
the names and secrets of all the animals. They 
knew the wild birds, as the robins, owls, blue- 
birds, and orioles by their songs and color. They 
knew how they built their nests, the color of the 
tiny eggs, and when they were hatched. They 
knew the seasons when the birds would come and 
the time summer birds left, leaving the tiny gray 
snowbird. They knew how the beaver built his 
dam, when the saucy squirrel hid his pine nuts, 
and where the salt lick and water place of the 
deer were. Yet finally all the Indians of this proud 
race left their native home to be lost among the 
people of their race and neighboring tribes, with 
only dim memories of their native home in this 
canyon. 

There are still traces of these Indians in this 
canyon. There are signs of camps which existed 
during the stone or flint age which these people 
occupied. There are remnants of flint arrow 
heads and spear heads near the mountains. The 
Indians also dug, or mined, some chert and flint 
there. Today no Indian will camp over night in 
Jarbidge canyon where Tsawhawbitts roamed 
many years ago. 

Jarbidge acquired its name from the Evil 
Spirit, Tsawhawbitts. The stream the Indians 
used to camp by and fish in is now called the 
Bruneau river. Jarbidge is now a small mining 
town with the stores and homes probably where 
the Indians once camped before Tsawhawbitts 
drove them away. There are many rich gold 
mines there now, called the Bluster, Elcara, Star- 
light, Alpha, Florie, Long Hike, Pick and Shovel, 
Bourne and Success. These mines produce more 
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gold than any other mines in Nevada. 

The road to Elko from Jarbidge winds up and 
then around the mountains through the trees, 
rocks, brush and light-colored flowers. The nar- 
row, crooked road occasionally crosses a small 
creek or cool spring, bubbling from the ground. 
On the summit on the upper side of the road is a 
high cliff of brown rock with high pinnacles rising 
in the sky. Abruptly below the road is a clear 
oval lake which looks like some wonderful enor- 
mous mirror. Tall green trees surround the lake 
and their reflections may be seen in its surface. 

Now there are many bands of white wooly sheep 
grazing on the mountains. The white tepee-like 
tents of the lonely sheepherder remind one of the 
homes of the Indians. The grouse and pheasants 
are abundant in the woods. Now instead of the 
dark form of an Indian approaching his game 
and noiselessly shooting his flint-headed arrow, a 
car filled with noisy tourists stops, and the loud 
report of a badly aimed gun is heard. 








“WHAT NEVADA MEANS TO ME” 


by 
FERMINA ECHEVARRIA 
Member of Paradise Civic League of the 
Paradise Public School. 


Nevada means “Home Sweet Home” to me be- 
cause it is the state in which I was born and I 
have always resided in it. The place of my birth 
happened to be one of the oldest communities of 
Nevada, which is Paradise Valley, where I have 
lived all my life. 

With the insignia of the girls’ club of which I 
am a member I pledge my “Head, Hand, Heart 
and Health to My State, Nevada.” We all owe our 
greatest duty to make Nevada a more progressive 
state than it is at the present time. It has been 
making a little progress all of the time, ever since 
1864 when it was admitted into the Union as a 
state till to-day it ranks high among even older 
states, in lines of progress in education, manu- 
facturing, mining and agricultural industries. 

I have known many persons who have come 
into Nevada from other states and still they say 
they prefer Nevada to the state of their birth, 
which proves to those of us born here how much 
more it should mean to us, who were born and 
have lived here, than to those who have emigrated 
here. 

Taking the standpoint of education, Nevada 
boys and girls have the privileges of one of the 
best school systems in the Union. We know that 
in the pioneer days of Nevada the pioneers did 
not have the opportunity to receive the educa- 
tion that we have to-day. We accept this heritage 
of schools given to us by the sturdy and brave 
pioneers who established for us these privileges 
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which make Nevada mean so much to me, and I 
am glad to get this education so that I can be- 
come prepared to give back to my Nevada through 
service as much of my inheritance as health per- 
mits. I would make Nevada a more progressive 
state in which to live, not alone for us who live 
here to-day, but for others to come after us. 

Nevada is the most sparsely settled state which 
fact means to me greater opportunities. The pop- 
ulation of Nevada is 77,407, given by last census, 
1920, but we hope it will increase in the future 
so that it will equal some of the other states. As 
Junior Citizens we should do our part wherever 
possible to induce immigration from other states 
which will lighten burdens of taxation and make 
greater numbers to enjoy its vast source of min- 
eral wealth, that greatest resource which has 
scarcely been touched. It may be, because to the 
ordinary person Nevada seems to be only a dry 
and desolate desert with barren mountain ranges, 
that the real value in wealth of the state is not 
well known. Even the gold-seekers of 1849 little 
dreamed that Nevada’s mountains contained some 
of the most wonderful deposits of gold and silver 
in the world; and also failed to realize what great 
crops of alfalfa and wheat could thrive on its 
desert soils, what large herds of cattle and flocks 
of sheep could graze on its mountain slopes. So 
the typical American to-day too often fails to 
recognize the wealth and opportunity that our 
state offers to us; but Junior Citizens at present 
are awakening to see how much all these indus- 
tries mean to them; therefore, our further duty 
is to proclaim it to others. 

Nevada appeals particularly to the pioneer 
type of people of which I am proud to be a des- 
cendent. Because women with the spirit of adven- 
ture in their blood, were willing to make sacri- 
fices, the old settled communities have thrived 
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and progressed so that life is now more enjoy- 
able and secure. To strike out into the unknown 
wilds of savage Indians, to convert mountains 
and deserts into the wealth-producing mines and 
farms of Nevada, required the pioneer spirit in 
its people. We can become like them in spirit if 
we are true citizens and show our appreciation. 

Nevada’s silver, copper and other minerals 
mean to me not only the wealth I see others have 
but also the pleasure of seeing my fellowmen re- 
warded through honest efforts. 

Nevada means to me health and recreation, the 
climate being healthful and delightful in its wide 
variations. 

Nevada as a state is interested in club work 
and is trying in every way to make the younger 
generation into better farmers and producers, 
which will make them better citizens. This means 
very much to me for I belong to one of these 
clubs and am very proud that I have been bene- 
fitted greatly since taking active membership in 
this club and its work. Nevada means much to 
me along this line. It is arranging an outing on 
University Farm every year for club boys and 
girls and this shows how intensely interested the 
State is in her boys and girls, and in return we 
should show our appreciation. I can assure any- 
one that the State Extension Directors of Club 
Work provide a profitable and good time for the 
ones who attend these outing trips. I attended 
one last year and it has meant a great deal more 
to me than I can tell. 

We have many great and beautiful highways 
and railroads but still Nevada is essentially a 
pioneer state because of its vast area not yet de- 
veloped. Unlike the old states of the East, its 
big things are yet to be done, many of these 
things will be done by boys and girls who soon 
will be grown. There are more highways and 
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railroads to be built, great deposits of valuable 
ores to be developed, swamps and marshes to be 
drained, desert lands to be watered, and other pro- 
jects necessary to the upbuilding of a great state 
which future citizens can do to show how much 
Nevada means to them. Then there is also plenty 
of room in our state for capable and energetic 
men and women who will come from outside. It 
is especially the duty of Junior Citizens through 
honest toil to make a greater and better state 
than even now. 

Nevada means to me a state full of opportuni- 
ties in various ways if we only grasp them. 
Though it is an infant in its productive develop- 
ment its government affairs are conducted by 
upright officials who set an example for boys and 
girls. 

Nevada means to me the privilege of partaking 
of the benefits that my forefathers have left me 
through their hard struggles, and it means to me 
a duty, as a Junior Citizen, to accept the call and 
respond to duty. Nevada means to me loyalty in 
national affairs, for our part in the recent World 
War showed a pure and true loyalty. 

Nevada means my future and I always expect 
to live true to its laws because my native state 
gives me all I have; therefore it means that I 
should repay in service. I will always do my 
duty as a Junior Citizen till I become a full- 
fledged citizen and prove my worth in the bigger 
things. 

I believe in the State of Nevada and I am ina 
measure responsible for its development. 

A good motto we can adopt is “Help Make The 
Best State Better,” because we can do this and 
our reward will be a more prosperous and pro- 
gressive “State.”” So count on me for my share 
as a loyal student in school, and a willing Junior 
for progress and higher achievements. 








THE HISTORY OF THE VIRGIN VALLEY 
by 
Violet Leavitt of the Mesquite High School. 


We cannot appreciate our opportunities and our 
advantages unless we know something of the 
hardships that some one went through to make 
it possible for us to have them. In order to under- 
stand it thoroughly we must follow them through 
the history of those trials, and try to understand 
what those trials meant to them as well as what 
it means to us to be able to enjoy the fruits of 
their labors. We then should continue their work 
and make progress such as they have made and 
even more if we can. Not until we do this are 
we showing our appreciation to them for their 
work. Knowing the history of the past we are 
able to build on the foundation of their work, 
profit by their mistakes and improve on the ideals 
that they left for us. 

The Virgin Valley lies in the southeastern part 
of Nevada about ninety-eight miles east of Las 
Vegas. It is surrounded by mountains, with the 
exception of one small plain reaching out to the 
southwest. In the valley there are two towns, 
Bunkerville to the south of the river and Mes- 
quite to the north. Nestled there in the valley, 
protected from terrible snow storms and the like 
by high mountains, it remains, unheard of and 
practically unknown to the civilized world. 

In 1861, the Virgin Valley was first known to 
the civilized world. Previous to this time there 
had been a great westward movement, but this 
valley was entirely missed by the pioneers that 
went to California, as the old California road 
went across a country north of the valley. Dud- 
ley Leavitt, Ira Hatch and Sam Knight were the 
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first men into the valley. They were on their way 
to Las Vegas, where they were going as mission- 
aries to the Indians. 

During this time of westward expansion, the 
Indians were as bad as they were in the early 
history of United States. People who came to 
make their homes in the West had to make friends 
with them or live in danger of losing their lives. 
We have all observed that over-whelming fighting 
instinct in the American Indian that has for ages 
been very characteristic of all tribes. The settlers 
fear of their savage barbarous attacks on the 
settlements, kept them continually working, 
doing missionary work to make friends of 
Indians. 

Dudley Leavitt said that there were many 
night in his life that he'sat up all night talking 
and preaching to the Indians to prevent them 
from slaying companies of pioneers who were on 
their way to California. Along with the mission- 
ary work they used other means of making friends 
with them, such as giving them gifts of different 
kinds or feeding them for a few days. At one 
time they gave the old chief a plug of tobacco 
and pipe, and his daughter a silk handkerchief to 
make peace with them. The gifts proved to be 
quite successful, because there was no trouble 
came from them that trip. We can hardly ima- 
gine the fear the settlers had of the Indians and 
their cruel work. 

As I mentioned before the Rio Virgin River 
runs through the center of the valley. It is now 
known as a very wide dangerous sandy-bottom 
stream, but it was not always known as such. 
When the early pioneers first knew it, it was a 
very small stream that could be jumped in many 
places. The banks were covered with beautiful 
green grass and willows the full length of the 
valley. It was very beautiful, they said, winding 
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its way down through the valley that was at that 
time very thickly covered with mesquites and 
underbrush, so that birds could hardly fly through 
them. With the exception of a few cottonwood 
trees this thick brush was the only vegeation in 
the valley. It was in this same year 1861, that a 
large flood came down the river washing the 
grassy banks away and leaving sand knolls on 
either side, that could easily be washed away by 
the floods that were to follow. 

These missionaries I have spoken of saw a 
possibility of a settlement in the Virgin Valley 
and in the year 1877, Dudley Leavitt and Edward 
Bunker came down to look over the country and 
plan for the first settlement. It was in this same 
year that the first settlers came to make the 
Virgin Valley their home. In the fall of that year 
the second company came, making the foundation 
for the town of Bunkerville. It was named Bun- 
kerville in honor of Edward Bunker, a veteran 
of the Mormon Battalion of the Mexican War, who 
did much toward laying the foundation of the 
town. 

Strange as it may seem that they should want 
to live in such a deserted place, they came, bring- 
ing with them a few pieces of furniture and food 
and a lot of courage. 

Some of the first settlers were from St. George, 
others from Santa Clara and still others from 
Gunlock in the southern part of Utah. Among 
the first there were Dudley Leavitt, Edward 
Bunker, Lemuel Leavitt, Jerry Leavitt, Edward 
Leavitt and Edward Bunker, Jr., Dudley Leavitt 
bringing with him his wife, Mrs. Martha P. Lea- 
vitt, to do the cooking for the company of men. 

On their journey to the valley they followed the 
old California road part of the way, but in order 
to get over it with their large loads of lumber 
and supplies, they had to repair the roads as 
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they came and it took them nearly three weeks 
to make the journey of fifty-five miles. Some of 
the company had to walk most of the way be- 
cause the horses and oxen had all they could do 
to pull the loads. And then too, rather than ride 
on barrels of goods or on large piles of lumber, 
they preferred walking. 

When they arrived in the valley, they chose the 
southern side of the river on the hill for their 
houses. They were afraid to build near the river 
because the floods that came down were washing 
the land very badly. With the lumber they had 
brought, they just had enough to build a dining 
room and a large table for all to use. And then 
the question was what were they going to do for 
bedrooms. 

Down on the swampy marshes near the river 
they found some water willows and after setting 
up corner posts they wove willows in together 
until they had the sides of a house. They then 
took willows, brush and clay to make the roof. 
The willow house was only large enough for the 
women of the company so the men made brush 
and clay roofs over some hollows in the hills for 
their bedrooms. You can imagine how glad they 
were when the first grain was raised and threshed 
and they had straw to put in their bedrooms to 
make their beds a little more comfortable. 

It was the first of the year 1877, when men be- 
gan making irrigation canals and grubbing brush 
from the land to make ready for the summer 
crops. Their first canal was very short as their 
fields were only a short distance from the bridge 
that now connects the two towns. Their first 
crops were corn, cotton, cane and wheat. The 
first two years of their labors did not produce 
much and most of their food was brought from 
St. George and Santa Clara. For four years or 
from 1877 to 1881 they lived in what they called 
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the “United Order”. This was where all food or 
products raised or brought here were put in one 
large store house and everyone used from it. 

The next year after they arrived, 1878, Charley 
Hoath taught their first school, for two months. 
He taught it in their lumber boarding house. The 
only books they had were brought with them 
from St. George, and a sheep bell served as a 
school bell to call them to school. Their only 
studies were writing, reading and arithmetic. 
The smaller children were the only ones that 
went to school because the larger ones had to 
spend their time in the cotton field picking cotton. 
This condition made it necessary for them to 
have night school, because parents realized how 
important it was for them to have schooling. The 
night school was taught by Miriam Abbott in the 
year of 1879 in a small brush school house. 

It was this same year, 1879, that the cotton gin 
was brought into the valley. The cotton was 
picked, ginned and then hauled to Washington 
mill, which was about fifty-five miles away, to be 
made into cloth. The pioneers received twenty- 
five cents a pound for ginned cotton and took 
cloth or groceries for the pay. The cloth they re- 
ceived was of a very coarse weave and they paid 
sixty cents for linsey, a very coarse material, 
ninety cents for flannels and one dollar and 
twenty-five cents for a very coarse cloth they 
used for making men’s shirts. This cloth was 
brought back and made in the homes into cloth- 
ing for the families. The girls and women counted 
themselves very lucky to get a flannel dress for 
the Christmas celebration or for other special 
occasions. 

The pioneers moved into what is now the cen- 
ter of town in 1881. The houses were built with 
adobes that the men made out of clay. They had 
to go one hundred and twenty-five miles to Trum- 
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ble lumber mill to get lumber to build them and 
then paid about twenty dollars a thousand for it. 
There are three or four of the houses that were 
built then still standing, but they have had to be 
repaired several times. The first one was built 
where the Bunker Hotel now stands. 

In the year 1880 a company of ten families 
came to settle Mesquite on the north side of the 
river. There were Henry Branch, Eugene Branch, 
George Whitney, Issac Burgess, Abraham Bur- 
gess, Joseph Burgess, Gabriel Uttley, Johnny 
Smotts, John Slappy and John Hansen. This com- 
pany only stayed until 1883. During the time they 
were here they built a canal, cleared the land and 
planted crops but had very bad success. And 
then when the floods came, washing out their 
canals, it discouraged them so much that they 
left everything and went back to the homes they 
had left in southern Utah. 

About that same time the people of Bunker- 
ville received books from Pioche to help them out 
with their school work. Sam Crosby taught the 
second school in one of the living rooms in town. 
In 1882 an adobe school house was built. The roof 
was made with poles, brush and clay. The next 
teacher was George Whitney. 

Their agricultural implements, what few they 
had, were brought from St. George. The grain, 
the first year they raised it, was raked with 
wooden rakes and threshed by riding horses over 
the sheaves of grain until they had it all threshed 
out and then blowing the chaff out, or rather let- 
ting the wind blow it out while they tipped it out 
of dishes in the wind. The coffee mill served the 
purpose of a grist mill when they were too busy 
to take the grain to the St. George flour mill. In 
1880 Dudley Leavitt brought a burr mill into 
the valley and it was used to grind graham flour. 
Bolts were added to the mill in 1882 and they were 
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pom to grind flour on it, but the flour was very 
dark. 

The only way they had of getting money was 
by going to the Muddy Valley, thirty-nine miles 
from here, getting salt, hauling it to St. George or 
Silver Reaf and selling it. They received eigh- 
teen dollars a ton for it but it took two weeks to 
make the trip. They did this for years, it being 
the only way they had of getting money. 

The following story will show how dangerous 
it was to get the salt. Dudley Leavitt, Stephen 
Abbott and others went to the salt mine to get 
salt. It had to be blasted out of the mountains, 
which of course was very dangerous because the 
large rocks of salt were thrown in every direction. 
But when the blasting material was put in, they 
most generally went out of the way until the 
blast had gone off. On this particular trip, some 
one before them had put in an extra stick of 
powder and had not touched it off. Steven Abbott 
went up to put a blast in. He had been cautioned 
several times that he should be very careful. But 
he put them off saying that they should stay by 
the wagon as they had wives and children at 
home depending on them and he had no one and 
besides he said he wasn’t afraid. It happened 
that he attempted to put the blast he had in the 
same place where the other one was, not knowing 
of course that it was there. The unknown blast 
was touched off and before he could get out of the 
way, large rocks were blown on top of him, kill- 
ing him instantly. Two or three of their horses 
were killed and the others were bruised so badly 
that they could hardly get their loads home. It 
took half of a day to dig the dead body out of 
the rocks so that they could bring it back to Bun- 
kerville to be buried. 

There were many other such instances that took 
place and we often wonder if they really mean it 
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when they say, “those good old times,” or that 
those were the best times they have ever had. 
Their sports consisted of picnics out in fields or 
rides with oxen teams up to the mountain. And 
when they tell of dancing in living rooms, with 
bonfires to keep them warm as they stood outside 
waiting for another dance, we agree with them 
that they must have had good times. They said 
they could only dance until eleven as they had to 
go to bed and get some sleep so that they could 
go to work in the fields early the next morning. 
A short time after the first people moved down 
here, Mr. Crosby put up a store and postoffice. 
The mail was taken from Muddy Valley to St. 
George on horses. The roads and the ways of 
carrying mail in those days was quite a contrast 
to the mail service of to-day. When we see the 
large mail car spinning by we wonder how they 
ever made the trip on horses. It must have taken 
several days for the mail to be taken there. 
The second colony of settlers came to Mesquite 
in the year 1893, but did not start building their 
homes until 1894. The old canal had to be made 
over and everything built up again. The second 
company was Charley Hardy, William Abbott, 
Carlos Knight, Calt. Smith and Jesse Waite. 
The entrance fee on the land was one dollar 
and twenty-five cents an acre, twenty-five cents 
of it having to be paid down and the rest later. 
Most of the settlers were very poor and did not 
even have money enough to pay the entrance fee, 
but very fortunately for them, Capt. Smith had 
the money and he very kindly offered to pay it 
and fence the land if they would pay him later. 
They took up three hundred and forty acres, 
fenced it, cleared it and then divided it up into 
fifteen acre lots. After giving Capt. Smith his 
pick of the lots, the rest of the men drew numbers 
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for theirs. They had Mr. By Pace do the sur- 
veying of the ditch. 

The houses in Mesquite were also built of 
adobes, and they had to go one hundred and 
twenty-five miles for lumber. Milford was their 
closest railroad station and it was one hundred 
and fifty miles away. 

Mrs. C. M. Hardy was the first school teacher 
in Mesquite. She taught two months the year she 
came, in her own home. Belle Bunker taught 
next, and about the year 1900 a tent was put up 
for holding school. The tent was also used for 
meetings and social gatherings until the year 
1909 when the church house was built. 

In Bunkerville the small adobe school house 
was used for everything until the year 1898, when 
a large rock church house was built, and then a 
grade school house was built later. 

As mentioned before Mr. Crosby started the 
first store in Bunkerville. And a few years later 
Mr. Bunker took over the store and still later it 
was sold to Mr. Bowman who kept it going, sup- 
plying the people with groceries and other general 
merchandise until the year 1923, when it was 
sold to Albert Leavitt and Kenneth Earl, who 
now have it. 

In Mesquite the first groceries were sold by 
Carlos Knight, who had a small store here shortly 
after the second settlement. About the year 1900, 
Mr. J. E. Hughes took it over and is still running 
a store in Mesquite, but now there are also three 
smaller stores started. 

Mr. Nephi Johnson started a post office in Mes- 
quite in 1897. It too has been run by several peo- 
ple, such as Mr. J. E. Hughes and Mr. George H. 
Bowler and it is now being cared for by Mr. Elmer 
Hughes. 

About the year 1900, Mr. Hubert Leavitt put 
the first telephone in the valley. He was con- 
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sidered very foolish when he was setting up the 
poles between the two towns. The people knew 
very little about the telephone and they were very 
much surprised when they heard people talking 
through it. 

In the year 1904, June the 23rd, there was a 
terrible hail storm in the valley, bringing with it 
a large flood and taking out most of Bunkerville’s 
canal. It seemed impossible to ever get it fixed 
again. The people thought they would have to 
leave. After holding a meeting to decide what to 
do, they went to work and it was repaired in such 
a short time that it seemed like a miracle to them. 
The same year the church house was built in Mes- 
quite, 1909, a terrible flood came in September 
taking the dams, the breakers that were built to 
protect the land from floods, and some of the land 
with it.. The following year in January, 1910 
another terrible flood came, washing more of the 
land away. Several miles above this valley in 
Littlefield, two or three homes were washed away 
by the January flood. In all there has been about 
one million dollars paid out in this valley to pro- 
tect the land from floods. 

About this same time a lumber school building 
was put up and used for school until 1923 when 
a beautiful cement block school building was 
built for grade schools. 

Shortly after the settlement of Bunkerville 
thrashers were brought into the valley, but it 
wasn’t until 1912 that Mesquite got its first 
thrasher. Previous to this time thrashers had 
come from Bunkerville. 

About five years after the settlement of Mes- 
quite a large grape farm was planted by Mr. 
Bunker. It is still producing large crops of grapes 
every year. Of all the farm products ever raised 
in the Virgin Valley, nothing has produced more 
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or brought in more money than the fresh grapes 
and the dried raisins sold every year. 

In the year 1911, the people of this valley saw 
the possibility of a High School. The first High 
School classes were taught in the rock church 
house at Bunkerville and as the enrollment be- 
came larger, they had to teach some of the classes 
in homes or in vacant rooms they could find in 
town, and finally the High School building was 
built in 1914. 

A flour mill was built in 1915. This did a great 
deal toward building up the valley. Previous to 
this time all of the grain was taken to St. George 
and Washington Mills to be ground into flour, and 
it most generally took two weeks’ time to make 
such a trip after flour. 

Another great improvement in the valley was 
the bridge that was built across the Virgin River. 
No one knows how to appreciate it unless they 
have crossed the river a great many times, or have 
been dipped into one of the larger streams, while 
being pulled across with teams. The bridge was 
completed in 1921. 

The Bridge Day and the Mill Day were cele- 
brated by the people of this valley when these 
structures were completed. On Bridge Day, the 
bridge was decorated with flags and a program 
was held on it. Votes were cast for the most pop- 
ular lady in the valley and Mrs. Emma Abbott re- 
ceived the most votes (eight thousand). She had 
the privilege of driving the last nail in the bridge 
and she also received a gold locket as the prize. 

At noon everyone was served with lunch by a 
committee appointed from both towns. In the 
afternoon there were sports and the Dixie Orches- 
tra Band played for a dance at night to complete 
the celebration. 

Bunkerville people have been very unfortunate 
in having their rock church house and the grade 
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school building burn down, but now they have a 
beautiful cement school building, built at the 
same time as the one at Mesquite. 

A comparison of the adobe building, that was 
built when the first settlers came, and of one of 
the cement bungalows that we see being built now 
will give us a good idea of the improvements being 
made in the Virgin Valley. These improvements 
are being made everywhere. In the agricultural 
life of the valley we can see as great a progress 
as in the educational line. 

The high school now has seven teachers and an 
enrollment of one hundred and twenty-four stu- 
dents. Progress is being made in every line of 
high school work. The music department has 
particularly made very noticeable progress. Four 
years ago there was practically no music in the 
valley. Now the High School has an orchestra, 
a band, two violin classes and a chorus of about 
forty members. Mr. K. E. Fordham has had 
charge of the music department. 
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B. F. MILLER, WHOSE REMINISCENCES ARE THOSE OF 
A REAL PIONEER 




















INTRODUCTION 
Jeanne Elizabeth Wier, Editor 


These stories were originally written for the 
White Pine News. They form the reminiscences 
of a real pioneer who is blessed with a remark- 
able memory and a knack for the narration of 
his many experiences. They were written in reply 
to an editorial in the paper of another state which 
directed attention to Nevada’s small population 
and spoke of her weakness as “pitiable’’. 

Mr. Miller claims that had but a little of the 
riches taken from Nevada for the upbuilding of 
California been spent where it was acquired, Ne- 
vada would today be one of the strongest links in 
the chain of commonwealths. The Palace Hotel, 
the Flood building, Sutro Heights, the Mills build- 
ing, Stanford University and many other Cali- 
fornia improvements, he points out were financed 
by Nevada wealth, as were also Eastern projects 
such as the Postal Cable-Telegraph line. And he 
adds, “Nor has Nevada’s wealth alone been de- 
voted to the upbuilding of her sister state of 
California. Many an impoverished European 
nobleman owes the rehabilitation of his estates 
to the dowries brought by American girls, the 
daughters of men who piled up vast fortunes from 
the mines of Nevada. Nevada needs neither 
the pity nor the patronage of any state in the 
Union. But a small part of the money taken from 
her bosom to enrich other states would have made 
her arid lands the Mecca of countless farmers. 
Let us hope that future Nevada millionaires will 
realize that patriotism like charity begins at 
home.” 

It should be noted that the Mackay family, by 
their gifts of money and of personal interest, 
form a remarkable exception to the general rule 
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of ruthless exploitation by now wealthy ex- 

Nevada families. May we hope that the stories 
of heroism, of patience, of endurance, of generos- 
ity which follow will perchance recall to some of 
these wealthy families the conditions which made 
possible their benefits obtained within this State, 
and chief of all that environment which grew 
giants in power out of ordinary men. Truly, the 
chief asset of this State is the men whom she has 
produced. She should not seek in vain to realize 
upon this source of her wealth. 





CHAPTER I. 


SOME BEGINNINGS 


The first white settlement within what consti- 
tutes the present boundaries of the state of Ne- 
vada was made by the Mormons in 1850 in the 
valley of the Carson river. The disciples of 
Brigham Young had three years previously 
founded Salt Lake City, this settlement antedat- 
ing by a year the signing of the peace treaty with 
Mexico by the terms of which the territory now 
embraced in Texas, New Mexico and California 
was ceded to the United States for a considera- 
tion of fifteen million dollars. 

At the time the Mormons settled in the valley 
of the Carson river the territory was a part of 
Utah. The river and later the capital city of Ne- 
vada were named after Christopher Carson, 
better known as Kit Carson, famous trapper and 
scout. Carson, whose early life was identified with 
Nevada and other states later carved out of the 
wilderness he had helped to conquer, was a unique 
figure. Born in Kentucky in 1809, at the age of 
nineteen he went to New Mexico and in 1828 and 
the subsequent years trapped all over what is 
now New Mexico, Texas, Oregon and California. 

Carson had great influence among the Indian 
tribes and it was solely due to his efforts that the 
Comanches, Arapahoes and Cheyennes signed a 
treaty of peace with the government in 1865. 
Carson later represented the Indians before a con- 
gressional investigating committee which looked 
into injuries done the red man, and through his 
influence reparation was made and land allotted 
the different tribes. Later he was made Indian 
agent when a reservation was provided for the 
Indians at Fort Lyon, where he died in 1868. 
He was buried at Taos, New Mexico, his grave 
being one of the show places of the State. 
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The writer visited Carson’s grave in 1910, when 
he entered into negotiations with the Denver & 
Rio Grande railroad for a joint traffic arrange- 
ment with the railroad for a connection with his 
automobiles between Taos and the railroad with 
a view to handling sightseers and tourists. Taos, 
besides the grave of Carson, is noted for its In- 
dian pueblos and could easily have been made an 
attractive show place. However, due to delays in 
securing permission from the interstate commerce 
commission the agreement was never perfected, 
the writer instead making arrangements with the 
Mexico Northwestern railroad, the Mexican gov- 
ernment and the Cole-Ryan mining interests for 
the operation of freight and passenger automo- 
biles into the Ocampo mining region. This was 
just prior to the outbreak of the Mexican revo- 
lution which resulted in the overthrow of Por- 
firio Diaz and constitutes an interesting experi- 
ence which may be given at a later date. 

Carson County, Utah, now Nevada, was first 
organized as a unit of government in 1854. In 
1850 congress had defined the boundaries of Utah, 
which did not extend west of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. At this time what is now western 
Nevada was a part of California. 

The first civil suit in Carson County was 
brought by John Reese in 1853 against a surviv- 
ing member of Woodward & Company and was 
for six hundred and seventy-five dollars for sup- 
plies furnished the firm while carrying mail from 
Salt Lake City to California. Reese secured a 
judgment and sold under execution the share of 
the defendant in the property then known as Mor- 
mon Station, now Genoa, bidding one hundred 
and thirty dollars for the property. 

The first criminal prosecution was in 1855, the 
defendant being a negro named Thacker, who was 
accused of having used threatening language to 
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A. J. Wyckoff and Mrs. Jacob Rose. The court, in 
summing up the case, remarked that ‘a man may 
have malice enough in his heart to kill a man and 
discretion enough to prevent him from commit- 
ting the deed; he may have the ability to cut a 
lady’s heart out and roast it on the coals, and at 
the same time he may have good sense enough 
not to do it.”” The judgment of the court was that 
the defendant, Thacker, should be fined fifty dol- 
lars for cost of the suit, and for his own safety 
he was advised to return to California. 

Up until this time everyone east of the Sierra 
Nevadas had to go to Millard County, Utah, to 
the county seat. The distance from Carson valley 
to the county seat was eight hundred to nine hun- 
dred miles as people were forced to travel in 
those days. Indians were the only inhabitants 
along the greater part of this distance, and great 
credit must be given to Brigham Young for his 
ability in handling the redskins in those days, as 
the Indians fully trusted the Mormons, and it 
was not until later when the government began 
to send troops that the Indians became suspicious 
of the white man. 

In 1861 the first territorial government was 
organized in Nevada and the following year ap- 
plication was made for statehood. The state took 
its name from the Spanish word signifying 
“snow-covered.” A provisional government had 
been established in 1859 at Genoa, with Isaac 
Roop as governor, but nothing further was done. 

Nevada was finally admitted as a state in 1864, 
the proposal asking for admission to the Union 
having been defeated the year previously owing 
to a disagreement over the proposed constitu- 
tion. In 1864 President Lincoln saw that it was 
absolutely necessary to admit the thirty-sixth 
state in order to insure the enactment of the 
thirteenth amendment to free the slaves and end 
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the war, and inasmuch as Nevada had shown her 
loyalty to the Union by sending more volunteers 
than either California or Oregon, the only two 
states west. of Kansas at the time, he was satis- 
fied that he could rely on Nevada’s vote and urged 
congress to take action. 

As a result a bill was introduced in, the senate 
in February, 1864, authorizing the people of Ne- 
vada to frame another constitution which would 
meet their wishes. This was done and in Septem- 
ber, 1864, the people ratified the new constitution 
and asked for admission, and October 31, 1864, 
President Lincoln issued his proclamation declar- 
ing Nevada admitted to the Union. 

In 1865 congress submitted the thirteenth 
amendment to the several states for ratification 
and two weeks later favorable action was taken 
by the legislature of Nevada, which was there- 
after known as the “battleborn state.” The mes- 
sage notifying President Lincoln of the result of 
Nevada’s vote on the state constitution was the 
first transcontinental message sent over the West- 
ern Union wires and the cost of the message was 
over three thousand four hundred dollars. The 
cost of sending a ten-word message from Gold 
Hill to San Francisco at that time was two dol- 
lars and fifty cents, while seven dollars was the 
rate for a ten-word message to the East. 

In early days Nevada was little known outside 
of her own boundaries but with the discovery of 
gold and silver the news spread rapidly and 
miners and fortuneseekers from all sections be- 
gan to flock to the country. The history of the 
Comstock and other wonderful properties is too 
well known to need any comment, but it might 
not be amiss to make mention of a few of the 
mines whose early history is interwoven with that 
of the State. 

One of the most noted of the early-day proper- 
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ties was the Con. Virginia and California, which 
at the time the writer came to the State in 1874 
was being operated as two properties, although 
actually only one and under control of the same 
interests. The stock of each property at that time 
was selling at eighty-five dollars. a share, but with 
increasing depth values also increased and in the 
fall of that year the stock was quoted at one hun- 
dred ten dollars a share. During the winter, when 
the one thousand five hundred foot level was 
reached, the stock jumped to six hundred dollars, 
and in 1875 the Con. Virginia stock sold at seven 
hundred dollars, while the California was quoted 
at from seven hundred dollars to eight hundred 
dollars, making a total market value for the two 
mines of one hundred sixty million dollars. The 
actual profit of the Consolidated Virginia and 
California was one hundred five million dollars, 
the ore avering between ninety dollars and one 
hundred dollars a ton for five years, values being 
about equally divided between gold and silver. 
The increase in the value of this stock is but one 
instance of the rapidity with which Nevada min- 
ing millionaires were created in those days. 
Among other great producers were the Ophir, 
Yellow Jacket, Savage, Gould & Currie, Overman, 
Chollar, Potosi, Crown Point, Bullion, Belcher, 
Sierra Nevada, Hale and Norcross. Many law- 
suits naturally resulted from the great value of 
the properties involved, and decisions in these 
cases were eagerly watched. For a number of 
years more than one-fifth of the output of the 
mines was expended in prosecuting or defending 
lawsuits. Over one million dollars was spent by 
the Ophir and Moscow in the litigation of one 
suit, though the latter property was worthless and 
the only question involved was that of a boun- 
dary. A suit brought by the Chollar against the 
Potosi cost both parties to the litigation one mil- 
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lion three hundred thousand before it was finally 
settled by a consolidation of the two properties. 

The heat in a number of the mines was almost 
unbearable as depth was reached, the temperature 
ranging from fifty degrees at one hundred feet 
in depth to one hundred and twenty degrees at 
two thousand feet. Miners could only stand the 
work for a few minutes at a time until their shoes 
were filled with perspiration. In the Julia mine 
the heat was so intense that the water was scald- 
ing hot and even with the use of revolving fans 
miners were known to drop dead from heat. Tons 
of ice were used daily and picks could only be 
handled with gloves, while cloth dipped in ice wa- 
ter was wrapped around the drills to keep the 
hands of the miners from being burned. 

In 1877 a hot spring was uncovered in the 
Savage mine and the vapor from the water, at a 
temperature of one hundred fifty-seven degrees, 
was let into the incline. In the Gould & Currie 
mine in 1878 a miner by the name of Brown 
fainted when the temperature reached one hun- 
dred twenty-eight degrees. He was carried to 
the surface but lost his memory and failed to re- 
cover the use of his faculties for many years. 
Mine accidents were frequent during the early 
operations of the Comstock until the Deidesheimer 
timbering system was adopted, after which there 
were but few accidents. 


CHAPTER II. 


EGAN CANYON AND THE DISCOVERY 
OF GOLD IN EASTERN NEVADA 


While the fact may be disputed by some, never- 
theless I believe it is well established that the first 
gold discovered in Nevada was found by the In- 
dians away back in the ’50s along the old overland 
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stage road in what is now White Pine county. 
During the early ’60s an overland stage station 
was located four miles south of Cherry Creek, in 
what was later called Egan Canyon, this station 
being established by Major Egan, Indian fighter 
of old Fort Ruby, at that time the first station 
west of Egan. 

The Egan mill, run by water power from Egan 
creek, was one of the first, if not the very first, 
built in Nevada. The mill was built by Michael J. 
O’Connor, a Mr. Donohoe and a Mr. Kelly. These 
men, notwithstanding the high cost of mining and 
of mill construction, made considerable money. In 
fact, it was reported that the gold shipped from 
Egan canyon virtually financed one of the old- 
time banks of San Francisco, known as Donohoe, 
Kelly & Co. San Francisco was then compara- 
tively a village and supply point for the territory 
south of Oregon City, Oregon. 

Egan Canyon, like many other old-time White 
Pine camps, has had many ups and downs, and 
was virtually abandoned when the overland 
stages ceased to run after the Central Pacific 
railroad was completed in 1867. Nothing more 
was done in the way of mining development at 
Egan until along in the early ’70s, when the same 
banking company, having been successful with its 
surface operations, believed that with rail trans- 
portation only one hundred miles distant deeper 
development would be profitable. The company 
then drove the Egan tunnel, tapping the water in 
the underground workings, and uncovered im- 
mense bodies of rich ore. A big stamp mill was 
erected and, under the management of General 
Rosecrans the company milled about three hun- 
dred fifty thousand dollars worth of ore before 
the vein pinched out in 1875 or 1876. 

The writer spent some time in Egan during 
the fall of 1874, at which time the mine and mill 
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were in full operation and making regular bul- 
lion shipments by Wells, Fargo & Company’s ex- 
press over Woodruff & Ennors’ stage line to Hum- 
boldt Wells, (now Wells), Nevada. Egan at this 
time was known as a “one-man” town from the 
fact that Pat Lagon owned the only store, only 
saloon, only boarding house, nearly all the room- 
ing shacks, the townsite, the water rights in the 
canyon, and a little ranch at the mouth of the 
canyon. This ranch was purchased along in the 
’80s by the late Charles Green, and it has been 
known ever since as the Green ranch. 

Mr. Green, who was well and favorably known 
for many years in White Pine county, ran for the 
lower house of the legislature in 1876, the election 
resulting in a tie vote with P. M. (Doc) Ellison 
of White River. To avoid the expense of a special 
election the candidates agreed to shake dice for 
the honor, the throw being won by Mr. Green, 
who was again elected to the assembly in 1880. 
After serving his term in the lower house Mr. 
Green retired from politics until 1900, when he 
made the race for the state senate and defeated 
H. A. Comins by the narrow margin of eight 
votes. In both branches of the legislature he 
served the county with ability and integrity and 
justly ranked as one of the foremost citizens of 
the county. 

The writer, who was personally acquainted with 
Mr. Egan, was induced to come to Nevada in the 
spring of 1874 through information given him by 
the major at Gold Hill (Deep Creek), Utah. 
Major Egan, at that time seventy years of age, 
was carrying mail, paid for by private contribu- 
tions, on horseback between Deep Creek and Salt 
Lake City, a distance of about two hundred miles. 
Deep Creek at that time was quite lively, but not 
so much owing to mining activity as to the fact 
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that liquor was plentiful and there was a lively 
speculation in townsite lots. 

It was here that the writer first met Tim 
Finnegan, who shot and killed Mr. Houston, night 
watchman at Ward, in 1876. Finnegan was not 
considered a bad man while sober but, like many 
others, when drunk was rather free in the use of a 
gun. It was Finnegan who, one night in Fred 
Snively’s saloon at Deep Creek, shot Bill Saxton 
in the heel. Saxton, by the way, was a nephew 
of the late Mr. Saxton who was associated with 
the McKinley people in developing Robinson Can- 
yon (now Ely) through the operations of the 
Canton Mining Company in the early ’70s. 

Egan Canyon was virtually deserted from 
1875 to 1876 until about 1880, when the second 
boom hit Cherry Creek. The Donohoe-Kelly Com- 
pany resumed operations with Bartholomew 
O’Connor, a brother of Michael J. O’Connor, as 
general manager and Frank Hallowell as super- 
intendent. The company spent about one hun- 
dred thousand dollars trying to find the lost vein, 
but without success. 

The question of the first discovery of gold in 
Nevada is somewhat disputed as to locality, and 
the writer does not pose as an authority regard- 
ing the matter, merely giving his version of the 
facts as told to him after he settled in the State 
in 1874. Some say that the first discovery was 
made by the Mojave Indians in Eldorado Canyon, 
on the Colorado river, in the extreme southeastern 
part of the State, a short distance north of old 
Fort Mojave. The first real mining of consequence 
for both gold and silver in Nevada was. unques- 
tionably done by the Mojave tribe in the ’50s. It 
has been reported, though personally the writer 
cannot vouch for the fact, that the victims of the 
famous Mountain Meadows massacre, near the 
Utah-Nevada line, were on their way to Eldorado 
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Canyon. In this massacre one hundred and fifty 
of the best equipped emigrants who ever crossed 
the plains were entirely wiped out, and for which 
crime, John D. Lee, a resident of Utah( as leader 
of a gang of whites from Utah), paid the penalty 
with his life in 1877. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE GLORIOUS PERIOD OF HAMILTON. 


The history of Hamilton, one of the earliest 
and most productive of White Pine’s camps, is 
perhaps as checkered as that of any, with the 
difference that it weathered the dull days follow- 
ing several booms, due chiefly to the unflagging 
belief in the town held by a number of old-timers. 

After the prosperous and exciting days of ’68, 
’69 and ’70 the town slumped somewhat, but in 
1874, when the writer first visited it, the county 
seat of White Pine county was still the supply 
camp for such places as Treasure City, Sherman- 
town and Eberhardt. Its early population of fif- 
teen thousand had dwindled, many of the treasure 
seekers being attracted by the finding of ore at 
Pioche in 1870, at Schellbourne in 1871 and at 
Cherry Creek and Eureka in 1872. 

Though her glory was somewhat dimmed by 
the newer camps, Hamilton never lost her com- 
manding place as a distributing point, stage and 
mail lines radiating from here to feed the other 
camps. The stage between Hamilton and Pioche 
at this time was operated by Gilmer & Salisbury, 
the route being from Hamilton over the Shellback 
range through White River valley to Pioche. This 
route was followed until about 1872, at the time 
of the discovery of the mines in the Robinson dis- 
trict, when Mineral City postoffice, now Lane 
City, came into being. The Hamilton-Pioche 
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stage was then changed and routed east from 
Hamilton through Mokomoke mountain, travers- 
ing the Cleveland grade, established by the late 
A. C. Cleveland, through IIllipah canyon, past the 
Mineral City postoffice, thence south by way of 
Willow creek and Bullwhack summit, through 
Cave valley, Patterson and Bristol mining dis- 
tricts to Pioche. 

A branch stage line at this time left Mineral 
City, going north by way of Hercules gap, where 
extremely rich ore deposits had been uncovered, 
continuing through Steptoe valley to Shellbourne 
and across the valley to Cherry Creek. 

Hamilton also received mail and passengers 
from Elko by way of Huntington valley, the stage 
lines being operated by Woodruff & Ennors until 
the discovery of ore in Eureka in 1871, when the 
Hamilton-Elko route was discontinued and the 
Hamilton, Eureka and Palisade route established 
by the same firm and continuously operated until 
the construction of the Eureka & Palisade rail- 
road in 1875-76. Stages thereafter were oper- 
ated to Hamilton by Gilmer & Salisbury. 

Stage drivers and Wells Fargo guards in those 
days risked their lives on every trip and tragedies 
of the road were by no means infrequent. One of 
the brave messengers, Eugene Blair, was held up 
many times but never gave up the treasure box, 
and always put up a winning fight. When he 
mounted the boot of a stage-coach he was the 
terror of the highwaymen and they generally 
tried to get him first before ordering hands up 
but they never succeeded. 

Mention of Hamilton would be incomplete 
without calling to mind some of the business men 
whose steadfast belief in its future withstood the 
blow sustained through the great fire and the 
exodus of thousands to the new mining fields. Per- 
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haps the best known among these merchants 
were James Mathewson and P. Everts, engaged 
in the general merchandise business under the 
firm name of Everts & Company until 1876, when 
the business was taken over by C. A. and J. B. 
Mathewson and operated under the name of 
Mathewson Brothers. Jim Mathewson, until his 
death in 1876 or 1877, ranked as one of Nevada’s 
most successful business men. : 

Mr. Everts, after quitting the merchandise 
business, assumed the management and general 
superintendency of the Eureka & Palisade rail- 
way, a position which he filled with great credit 
for many years. 

C. A. Mathewson, better known as Arthur, 
after closing out his business interests in Ne- 
vada, emigrated to Mexico, where he amassed a 
comfortable fortune during the presidency of 
Porfirio Diaz. When the revolution against Diaz 
broke out he moved to California, making his 
home in Hollywood, a suburb of Los Angeles. 

Jerome B. Mathewson, like many of the old- 
timers, remained at Hamilton, backing his faith 
in the camp with his money and spending thou- 
sands of dollars in unsuccessful pursuit of new 
ore veins. He left Hamilton after suffering a 
breakdown in health and spent his last days in 
Ely. The writer was well acquainted with Jerome 
Mathewson during twenty-eight years of his 
business career and can conscientiously say that 
in all that time Jerome never knowingly wronged 
a single man. He was a citizen of whom Hamilton 
may well be proud. 

Hamilton, during its checkered career, has met 
with a number of financial disasters which were 
staggering and hard to overcome, but the city 
managed to pull through all of them due to the 
steadfast faith in the city held by the old-timers. 
Early in the ’70s after the city had been incor- 
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porated, a Mr. Harper, I believe, was elected 
mayor. He later defaulted and about the same 
time the peculations of Treasurer Lewis Cook 
were discovered. These two disasters completely 
bankrupted the city, as well as crippling the 
county to a marked degree. 

The city was just struggling back to normal 
conditions when it received another crushing 
blow in the fire of 1872. The next decade proved 
a hard, uphill struggle and the city and county 
were again beginning to see the light when, in 
1882, the embezzlement of over eighteen thousand 
dollars by George P. McConkey, county treasurer 
from 1874 to 1882, was discovered. Auditors 
found that the money had been taken ten years 
before, being skillfully covered up, and for this 
reason the county was unable to recover from his 
bondsmen. 

Only a few years later the courthouse was de- 
stroyed by fire, and at this time Hamilton passed 
through her darkest days. The total gross revenue 
of the county at that time was from thirty-one 
thousand dollars to thirty-three thousand dollars, 
seldom exceeding thirty-five thousand dollars, but 
her citizens, with undiminished confidence in the 
future of the city and county, put their shoulders 
to the wheel and succeeded in weathering the 
storm. 

With the passing of years one’s perspective 
naturally changes, and in chronicling early White 
Pine county days memory recalls first of all the 
number of unique characters gathered in Hamil- 
ton over forty years ago. These men, who at 
that time seemed a natural part of their environ- 
ment, glimpsed back through the passage of 
years, are now recalled as of a type that made 
the West famous and, having tamed the wilder- 
ness and accomplished its purpose in life, is now 
almost extinct. 
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To every early-day resident of the White Pine 
district the name of Colonel Joseph Grandelmyer 
is familiar. This colonel stood out as a real char- 
acter in those times, when to be merely unique 
was no distinction. Colonel Grandelmyer, who 
posed as an authority on metallurgy and lexico- 
graphy, was always on hand when the stages ar- 
rived to explain to newcomers the unparalleled 
advantages of the district. 

The colonel for many years was employed as a 
watchman of all the old mills in the district, aban- 
doned for years but on which taxes and insurance 
were kept up by their San Francisco owners. At 
the time the great fire was raging the colonel 
sent a rush message to San Francisco informing 
the mill owners that he was saving the mills but 
losing his wardrobe, of which he was inordinately 
proud. Promptly came an answer back asking the 
colonel to save his wardrobe if possible, but by 
all means to let the mills burn. 

Though scarcely to be classed as a resident of 
Hamilton, Mrs. Alice Shekel, owner of Shekel’s 
ranch, at Shekel’s station, twelve miles east of 
Hamilton and who for years conducted a hotel at 
that point, is closely bound up with the history 
of the district. She was one of the earliest settlers 
in the White Pine country and for a score of 
years every stage coming into the district passed 
her door. Her hospitality was universally known 
throughout the district, and stage drivers made it 
a rule to stop in order to enjoy a meal and com- 
fortable bed at Shekel’s station. Mrs. Shekel was 
never known to let a hungry man pass her door. 
She spent most of her four-score years in Ne- 
vada and only recently was laid to rest in the 
Sacramento cemetery. 

James R. Withington was another settler who 
was a familiar figure in the early history of Ham- 
ilton and to whom the camp owes much. Mr. 
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Withington erected the Withington hotel in 
Hamilton, at that time by far the most expensive 
structure of the kind in the State. He at one 
time had extensive land holdings and stock in- 
terests in the White River valley until along in 
the ’70s, when he opened up a wholesale meat 
supply business in San Francisco in competition 
with Lux & Miller, shipping thousands of cattle 
from Nevada to the bay city. However, the Cali- 
fornia cattle kings made short work of “Jeems,” 
as he was familiarly known. 

In a condensed account of early Hamilton days 
space forbids the mention of hundreds of well- 
known characters who have left their imprint on 
the city’s history, but mention of a few may be 
permissible. Among these were A. Skillman who, 
after selling the White Pine News in the latter 
"70s, moved to Eureka, where he edited the Sen- 
tinel for many years; Mr. W. R. Forrest, one- 
time owner of the News and county clerk in the 
latter "70s; Sam Woodin, one-time county com- 
missioner of White Pine county; J. H. Lockwood, 
for years county commissioner and also county 
treasurer; B. K. Davis and Charles Thackston, 
both of whom served as district attorney; Wil- 
liam Timson, county recorder, and Samuel Liddle, 
county treasurer and who also served in the 
state assembly. 

Other men who stood out in early-day history 
include R. Sadler, who moved to Eureka in 
1874, was elected lieutenant-governor in 1894 
and succeeded to the governorship in 1895 on the 
death of Governor Jones, being elected governor 
in 1898; Eugene Robinson, founder and builder 
of the mill and town of Seligman, on the west 
side of White Pine mountain, in 1886; W. A. 
Kendall, who operated the Jennie A. Mine, thir- 
teen thousand feet above sea level, on White Pine 
mountain, in the’70s; John McKernan, county 
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clerk; William Pardy, cashier and manager -of 
the White Pine County bank; Thomas Rockhill, 
who served in the state senate in 1880; Dennis 
and Ed McEllen, who owned and operated the 
McEllen mine, which produced thousands of dol- 
lars; Thomas Cornell, locator and owner of the 
Cornell mine on the western slope of White Pine 
mountain; Robert Meyerhoff (Toll House Bob), 
who operated the toll road between Eberhardt 
and Hamilton; H. A. Comins, state senator; 
Thomas Robinson, one of the original locators and 
operators of the old Trench mine, on the south- 
ern end of White Pine mountain, and who for . 
years was superintendent and general manager 
of the old Bay State mine and mill, in the Newark 
district, just west of Hamilton; Major Henry, 
who surveyed, financed and operated the Henry 
tunnel under the east side of Treasure hill, and 
Uncle Tom Starr, who carried mail on snowshoes 
between Hamilton, Treasure City and Eberhardt 
during the winter season. 


CHAPTER IV. 
RICH MINES OF EBERHARDT. 


While Captain Frank Drake can scarcely be 
called the “father” of Eberhardt, that camp 
being a thriving community in the early ’70s 
when he went to work there as a machinist for 
the North Aurora Mining Company at Treasure 
City, he should at least go down in history as its 
fairy godfather, for due solely to his initiative 
and ability the camp was saved from being en- 
tirely deserted when the North Aurora Company 
decided to suspend operations. 

To begin at the beginning, as all proper stories 
should, one must first introduce the character of 
an Indian, Napias Jim, as he was later known, 
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whose lucky find of a valuable ore outcrop first 
set the feet of Captain Drake toward fortune 
and incidentally insured freedom from want for 
the redskin for the balance of his life. 

It was just after the completion of a wonder- 
ful and costly tramway built by the North Aurora 
to connect its mine on Treasure Hill with the big 
mill at Eberhardt that the ore vein pinched out 
and the mill burned almost at the same time, 
making a total loss of three hundred thousand 
dollars. The North Aurora Company, owned by 
British capitalists, was discouraged and ordered 
all work stopped. 

Just before the order was received from Lon- 
don by Mr. Filpotts, manager for the English in- 
terests, Napias Jim (napias being the Indian 
word for money) brought a sample of ore to 
Frank Drake with the remark, ‘“‘Mebbe so napias.” 
Drake at once realized the value of the ore and 
took the matter up with Ed Applegarth, his part- 
ner, who was a teamster engaged in hauling 
freight to the mines. 

Taken by the Indian to the place where he had 
found the ore, the men filed on the claim, which 
was south of the property of the North Aurora 
and was first called the South Aurora but later 
incorporated with the former company as the 
Eberhardt and Aurora Mining Company, Limited. 

Applegarth left at once for London with a view 
to consolidating the new mines with the North 
Aurora property and had little difficulty in effect- 
ing the combination, but the English owners, hav- 
ing pocketed one big loss, were adamant when it 
came to advancing a nickel for development of 
the new property. Applegarth, however, gained 
their consent to sell stock in the new corporation, 
provided the original owners were not levied on 
or held liable in any way. 
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While Applegarth was in London shaping plans 
to sell stock Drake was no less busy at Eber- 
hardt. On the strength of his known honesty he 
was able to keep up a little development work, 
and it was at this time he uncovered the largest 
and richest body of free milling ore ever dis- 
covered in the district. Needless to say, with this 
showing he was soon able to secure ample capital 
to finance a new thirty-stamp mill on the site of 
the burned structure at Eberhardt. The result 
was unparalleled prosperity for the entire White 
Pine district, which was rapidly being depopu- 
lated. The strike gave a new lease of life to 
Hamilton, the large monthly payrolls helping to 
keep that town on the map. 

In less than five years from the time that 
Drake assumed charge of affairs he had repaid 
to the English stockholders of the original North 
Aurora company the three hundred thousand 
dollars they had lost through the destruction of 
the mill and had paid to himself and Applegarth 
thirty thousand dollars in dividends. In addition 
to this he had in the company’s treasury one mil- 
lion two hundred and fifty thousand dollars when 
the ore vein pinched out in the spring of 1876. 

Being then of the opinion that the mine’s re- 
sources were exhausted, Drake cabled to London 
saying that he did not feel justified in doing 
further development work and asking what dis- 
posal should be made of the money in the treasury 
as well as the company’s other interests. In reply 
came a cable summoning Drake to London, where 
company officials proposed to him that he expend 
the money in exploration work on Treasure Hill. 
Drake replied that he did not feel like assuming 
this responsibility unless the company sent one 
of its own engineers to make a report on the 
property and to advise the work. 

The London stockholders of the North Aurora 
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at this time were the largest mine operators on 
the European and Asiatic continents. The board 
had no difficulty in selecting an engineer, a man 
of many years experience who later submitted a 
report favoring the development work outlined 
by the board of directors. 

These details come vividly to mind from the 
fact that at this time the writer was supplying 
wood and coal to the Eberhardt and Aurora com- 
pany and, like everyone else, was on the qui vive 
to learn the latest news from London and to know 
if he woud have'to hunt new fields. This period 
of uncertainty preceded the bright days that were 
to follow. 

The first news that development would proba- 
bly be pushed came when Captain Drake reached 
New York late in June, 1876 and on July 4 follow- 
ing, when the anniversary of the country’s natal 
day and the rebirth of Eberhardt were fittingly 
celebrated, honors were equally divided by George 
Washington and Captain Frank Drake—and 
many would have mentioned Drake first. 

Captain Drake not only expended the one mil- 
lion two hundred and fifty thousand dollars in ex- 
ploring Treasure Hill in accordance with the en- 
gineer’s plans and recommendations, but many 
more thousands in addition without finding a 
single pound of pay ore and old Eberhardt was 
finally abandoned in 1886. 

Drake’s mining fame rests not alone on his 
accomplishments at Eberhardt, and though it is 
scarcely a part of this story brief mention might 
be made of it. It was in the winter of 1882-3 
that Drake was called upon by the London direc- 
tors to go to Montana and examine and report on 
the Drum: Lummon mine, for the purchase of 
which the English interests were negotiating 
with Thomas Cruse. Within twenty-four hours 
after Drake had made a favorable report on the 
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property a first payment of five hundred thousand 
dollars on the purchase price of one million five 
hundred thousand dollars was cabled from Lon- 
don to the account of Mr. Cruse in New York. It 
was this property that for a time gave Lombard 
street, London, a corner on the silver market of 
the world, stock being sold on a fifty million dollar 
basis within three years of the time the property 
was acquired. Drake was later sent to Mexico in 
the late ’80s to erect a stamp mill for the London 
interests. While he was in the south his health 
failed and he later died in California. 

While Frank Drake was undoubtedly the guid- 
ing genius whose name for many years spelled 
prosperity for Eberhardt, credit must also be 
given to his partner, Ed Applegarth. Applegarth, 
as has been previously mentioned, was a team- 
ster at the time he formed his partnership with 
Drake. It was he, by the way, who brought the 
first load of hay ever hauled to Treasure Hill, 
bringing it from the Reese River valley south of 
Austin. Applegarth brought six two-hundred 
pound bales and before it was unloaded from his 
six-horse wagon he disposed of it all to eager 
buyers at one hundred dollars a bale. It might 
be interesting to note that at this time, in the 
latest ’60s, flour was selling at fifty dollars for a 
forty-eight-pound sack, with everything else in 
proportion. 

Other friends of Captain Drake who stood by 
him in the dark days before the finding of ore 
and while Drake and Applegarth were trying to 
finance their new company were: Perley Rowell, 
mill foreman; Henry Randall, head amalgamtor ; 
P. M. Reisch, chief carpenter during the construc- 
tion of the new Eberhardt mill in 1873-4; and 
John Raum, for many years watchman of the 
mill and town of Eberhardt. These men, with 
unbounded faith in the ability and integrity of 
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Drake, worked for months without pay and will- 
ingly paid their expenses out of their own pockets 
until such time as Drake could make good his be- 
lief in the future of the camp. 

In May 1875, when the writer first. visited 
Eberhardt, he found it a thriving little town. 
Few of the residents of that day, however, are 
now living. Alex Muir, then as now, was a highly 
respected citizen and was engaged in hauling ore 
from Treasure Hill to the Eberhardt mill. Jacob 
Lewis and O. M. Converse were similarly 
employed. 

Pat Casey in those days was a political per- 
sonage to be reckoned with. Pat, who for fifteen 
years was custodian of the old Sanford mill, one 
of the old landmarks of Eberhardt, will be long 
remembered by his political opponents. He moved 
to California along in the ’80s and was one of the 
prominent leaders in the management of the 
O’Donnell mayoralty campaign in San Francisco 
during the late ’80s. 

Adam Johnson, postmaster of Eberhardt for 
many years, will be easily recalled by old-timers 
owing to the fact that he was the first man to 
introduce the ten-cent piece’into the camp, the 
quarter dollar previously being the smallest coin 
used. The dime was unpopular and the author 
of the innovation was promptly dubbed “Ten- 
Cent Johnson,” a nickname which stuck to him 
while he remained in the camp. 

One of the tragedies of the camp was the mur- 
der of Jim Beck, a popular resident, who was 
stabbed to death by a newcomer named Jackson, 
a bad man from Arizona. Beck, though mortally 
wounded, succeeded in wresting the knife from 
his assailant and inflicting fatal wounds. Beck 
died within a few minutes while Jackson suc- 
cumbed the following day in the county hospital 
at Hamilton. 
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Frank Dana, another old-time business man 
of Eberhardt, was killed in a team accident on 
the grade between Hamilton and Eberhardt 
while returning from the Fourth of July cele- 
bration at Hamilton on July 4, 1875. It was 
about this time that the writer first met W. C. 
Gallagher, who was a brother-in-law of Mr. Dana 
and came west to wind up his affairs. 

Other Eberhardt pioneers of whom brief men- 
tion may be made were Colonel Thomas Spikens, 
locator of the Tin Pot mine; Frank Enos, who 
was interested in the hotel and boarding house 
business with Norah Ahearn; William Hawkins, 
who owned and operated the toll road between 
Eberhardt and Hamilton until he disposed of it 
in 1874 to Bob Meyerhoff; and Oliver Drake, who 
leased and worked over the old Eberhardt tailings 
dump in the latter part of the ’70s. 


CHAPTER V. 
EARLY PIONEERS OF ROBINSON. 


The Robinson district in the early ’70s com- 
prised what was known as Ely, Lane City, Key- 
stone, Ruth, Copper Flat, Reipe Town and Pilot 
Knob, all of these camps receiving their supplies 
from Mineral City, a town of perhaps three hun- 
dred people, situated about the center of the dis- 
trict. While the writer found the camp rather 
quiet in the fall of 1874, the previous summer 
and winter had seen considerable excitement 
owing to the discovery of mineral at Lake dis- 
trict, a few miles south, at Hercules Gap, a few 
miles north, and at Tamerlane, about the same 
distance east of Mineral City. 

All these camps, then in their infancy, secured 
their supplies from Mineral City, the nearest dis- 
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tributing point. The next nearest supply stations 
were Hamilton, fifty miles west; Cherry Creek, 
sixty miles north; Pioche, one hundred and 
twenty miles south, and Desert, Utah, one hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles east. Freight for 
Cherry Creek, Mineral City and Pioche was 
hauled from Toano (now Cobre) by mule and ox 
teams. 

The business of Mineral City in 1874 was con- 
trolled by a few men. The largest mercantile 
establishment was that of Henry and Fred Hilp, 
operating under the firm name of Hilp Brothers, 
Henry Hilp being postmaster. In addition there 
was a men’s furnishing store operated by a Mr. 
Swartz, a saloon run by Sam Jones, another by 
Billy Moss and Jack Irvine, and a saloon and 
gambling house by Mose Storer. Faro was a pop- 
ular pastime, and in Storer’s place there was al- 
ways a “bank” of five thousand dollars in gold 
twenties for the wayfarer who wished to try his 
luck, Frank Bacon being the dealer and George 
Tyler the lookout. 

Joseph S. Carothers, then engaged in mining 
and assaying was a candidate for sheriff in 1878 
but, like three other good democrats who had 
previously made the race, was defeated by Ed 
Raum, republican, who held the office for four 
consecutive terms. Judge Walsh, a well known 
pioneer, at this time was operating the little 
smelter in the canyon just below town, having 
leased the furnace and mine from the Canton 
Mining Company and let a contract to George 
Knox to mine the ore. Ben Snell, well known to 
all early-day residents, was head man at the 
smelter, his stepson, Joe Peroult, and Charlie 
Beckwith being the engineers. 

Tom Hannigan, Abe Travis, Billy Boyce and 
the writer during the winter of 1874-75 took from 
a pocket in the old Elijah mine on the hill just 
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north of town twenty tons of ore per day for Mr. 
Knox, the ore averaging something like eighty 
ounces in silver and from sixty to seventy per cent 
lead. This ore was hauled off the hill to the 
smelter by Thomas Sillyman, who recently was 
laid to rest in the Ely cemetery. 

The Canton Mining Company, which built the 
little smelter in the canyon below town, was an 
Ohio concern, the leading stockholders being Mr. 
Aultman of the Aultman Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Canton; a Mr. Saxton, also a Canton 
capitalist and the late President William Mc- 
Kinley, who invested eighty thousand dollars in 
the Robinson district, the greater part of this. 
money being borrowed from the Aultman and’ 
Saxton interests. As security for his money Mc- 
Kinley pledged his interest in twenty-nine pat- 
ented claims in the Robinson canyon. At the time 
McKinley made the race for president his friend 
Mark Hanna paid off the indebtedness in order 
to leave McKinley free and unfetterd in the race. 
While many people were doubtless aware that 
Hanna had come to the relief of McKinley in 1896 
they were probably unaware that the money was 
advanced for expenditures made by McKinley in 
the Robinson district twenty years before. Dur- 
ing the time Mr. McKinley served in congress he 
was a free-silver advocate, but changed over to 
the gold standard when he was nominated for the 
presidency. 

The leading hotel and restaurant in the camp 
was owned and operated by Mrs. Fanny Yates, 
who was one of the earliest settlers in the Robin- 
son district and who for many years ranked as 
one of the most progressive and farseeing citizens 
of the country. A leader in both business and 
social life, Mrs. Yates was the first to build in 
and start the town of Ward in 1875, erecting what 
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was the leading hotel during the palmy and thriv- 
ing days of that camp. 

When Ward began to decline in the early ’80s 
the mines of Taylor were uncovered and, as in 
the Ward and Robinson districts, Mrs. Yates 
was the first on the ground and erected the first 
and finest hotel in the camp. Mrs. Yates was a 
firm believer in spending her money in the dis- 
trict where she made it and this progressive spirit 
won her the lasting friendship of all the old- 
timers and insured her great success in all her 
business ventures. Her activities were not con- 
fined solely to her hotel business, as she had the 
reputation of staking more prospectors and giv- 
ing financial assistance to more needy miners 
than any other person in the entire district. 

While helping in the upbuilding of the district, 
Mrs. Yates did not neglect her family but edu- 
cated her two daughters, Mollie and Julia Fouts, 
in Mills seminary, California, the girls returning 
to the Robinson district after completing their 
college and musical education. 

Dr. Brooks, who for many years was the only 
physician in the district, with the aid of Boston 
capital built the stamp mill and started the town 
of Silver Canyon (Aurum) along in the latter 
"70s. Mat Gleason was also a leader in Mineral 
City affairs at this time, operating a hotel. 

“Doc” Bell drove the stage when the writer 
travelled from Cherry Creek to Mineral City in 
November 1874. The stage left Cherry Creek at 
one a. m., taking breakfast at the Nat Luce ranch, 
thirty miles distant, and reaching Mineral City 
in time for lunch. Change of stages was made at 
Mineral City, John Condon taking charge, reach- 
ing Shekel’s Station for dinner and arriving at 
Hamilton at seven p. m. 

Condon, who, by the way, was somewhat of a 
character in the district, mounted the Fair band- 
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wagon and rode to Carson as a legislator, serv- 
ing in the lower house from 1880 to 1882. Condon 
established the unique record of introducing only 
one bill, which was to make an appropriation for 
stationery for members of the house. The Con- 
don bill provided three hundred dollars for this 
purpose, but his fellow members amended the 
measure to appropriate only sixty dollars, and in 
this form it was passed. 

Sam Mosier, another of the old-timers, served 
as county commissioner along in the ’70s. Mr. 
Mosier owned a ranch near the sink of Steptoe 
Creek and was a great lover of fast horses, being 
the breeder and owner of the two noted racers, 
Harry and Sooner, which repeatedly captured 
the biggest purses offered at the state fair at 
Reno and also made new records in races on the 
Bay State track in California. While the horses 
were full brothers, Harry’s records were made 
for the half-mile while Sooner proved better in 
the mile events. At Mr. Mosier’s death the ranch 
was sold to Henry Hilp and later was purchased 
by Mart Guptil. 

A. T. Lowery, another of Mineral City’s re- 
spected citizens, owned the next ranch above Mr. 
Mosier’s and sold it to Jake Shallenberger along 
in the ’70s. Mr. Lowery ran for assessor in 1874 
but was defeated by John Williamson of Hamil- 
ton. 

In the early ’80s Robinson canyon was virtually 
a deserted camp, about the only inhabitants of 
the district at that time being “Uncle” John 
Ragsdale, who was totally blind, a one-eyed man 
named Cox, and A. R. (“Buckskin”) Watson, 
who was also blind in one eye. These three men, 
however, never lost their confidence in the future 
of the district, and the writer has often recalled 
a prediction made by Mr. Watson. 

“Robinson canyon will be flourishing when 
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grass is growing in the streets of Ward and 
Taylor,” said Mr. Watson. “The public must not 
think because we three men have only two good 
eyes between us we cannot see good prospects 
ahead for our camp.” That this prediction has 
been amply fulfilled is easily seen, yet at the time 
the prophecy was made earlier residents, who had 
left for more prosperous camps, would have 
scoffed at it. While Mr. Watson and Mr. Rags- 
dale did not live to see the prosperous days re- 
turn, both died firmly believing in the future 
‘ greatness of the district. 

_ “Uncle” John Ragsdale, one of the oldest pio- 
neers of the state and who numbered his friends 
by thousands, was engaged in freighting at Toano 
in the spring of ’74, when the writer first visited 
that town. Mr. Ragsdale at that time was haul- 
ing freight between Toano and Mineral City per- 
haps making an occasional trip to Pioche. He 
later quit freighting to engage in the hotel busi- 
ness and mining at Mineral City. It was while 
working one of his mining claims along in the 
late ’70s that Mr. Ragsdale was injured, finally 
losing the sight of both eyes in spite of efforts 
of specialists to save his sight. 

It was at Toano at the same time the writer 
met Dave Snooks, commonly known as “Shotgun 
Dave” from the fact that he could work smaller 
mules and more of them to one string of wagons 
than any other freighter on the road. Dave on 
this trip was loading out for Deep Creek, Utah, 
and took along the writer and his traveling part- 
ner, Al Forrest. Freight teams from Toano for 
Deep Creek at this time went south through Step- 
toe valley to old Silver Zone pass, east through 
the mountains, and thence south through Salt or 
Fish Lake valley to Deep Creek. 

It was while camped in this valley the second 
night out from Toano that a number of team- 
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sters, as well as the writer and his partner, had 
a narrow escape from death. To avoid the cold 
night air the entire party had camped in a nar- 
row ravine, the banks rising steeply on both 
sides. The moon was shining brightly when we 
went to sleep, but during the night, preceded only 
by a roaring sound, a great wall of water swept 
down the canyon, and the members of the party 
had just time to climb the steep banks to safety 
when the flood arrived. An early daylight in- 
ventory showed no damage beyond the loss of a 
set of Arthur Moore’s harness, Al Forrest’s hat 
and Dave Snooks’ pants, which diligent search 
failed to locate. The deluge was caused, we 
learned later, by a cloud-burst during the after- 
noon in the mountains many miles west of us. 
Even the briefest history of the Robinson dis- 
trict would be incomplete without mention of at 
least a few of the early-day settlers who were 
prominent in the camp. Among these were Wil- 
liam Crary, one of the discoveries of Lake dis- 
trict in the early ’70s, and Joseph Thompson 
(Tamerlane Joe), one of the locators of Tamer- 
lane townsite in ‘72 or ’73. Mr. Thompson held 
down Tamerlane for years, locating and relocat- 
ing old claims of the district until along in 1886 
or 1887, when he sold all the timber rights from 
his mining claims to the writer, who cut and 
delivered the wood to the Argus mill for fuel. 
John Bonnifield, for years a prospector in the 
district, was also constable and night watchman 
at Mineral City. Mr. Bonnifield was the first to 
start placer mining in the district. Having ob- 
tained permission to work over some of the old 
dumps in the canyon below the furnace, in the 
winter of ’74-5 he extracted between three thou- 
sand and four thousand dollars through what was 
known as the dry-wash process. 
Jakie Henderson was another of the old-time 
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prospectors who stayed with the district for 
years, but he was finally forced to hunt new fields. 
Other well-known business men of the early days 
included Sam Roach and Dick Fossett, who ran 
the livery stable and a blacksmithing and wagon- 
making shop, and W. R. Bassett, saloonkeeper. 
Harry Featherstone, who located the Keystone 
mine, kept the station, postoffice and a little eat- 
ing house down on the creek where Ely is now 
located. The postoffice and station were called 
Murray Creek until the legislature in 1885 made 
the appropriation to build the courthouse, with 
the name of Ely for the townsite. 

In the early ’70s Steptoe valley, reported to be 
the longest valley west of the Mississippi, extend- 
ing two hundred and twenty miles from Thousand 
Spring valley, twenty-five miles north of Toano, 
to Bullwhack pass, twenty miles south of Ward, 
was sparsely settled. North of Cherry Creek 
were ranches owned by Mr. Matthews, Mr. Bal- 
linger, Mr. Nelson, Ed Kelly, Pat Green and Pat 
Dolan. South of Cherry Creek were John Bur- 
chert' of Rabbit creek and Mrs. Rawlins, who 
married William Garrison in the early ’80s. Mr. 
Garrison was shot and killed by Jim Strange at 
Cherry Creek on election night in November, 
1882. Mrs. Garrison later married David Biggs, 
who died at Duck Creek in the early nineties. 
Mrs. Biggs, who spent most of her life in White 
Pine county, engaged in ranching and _ stock- 
raising, ranked with the most enterprising citi- 
zens of the district. She not only managed her 
business affairs successfully but raised a large 
family of children, all of whom were a great 
credit to the community. 


Other settlers along Steptoe valley included 
C. F. Goodrich and Victor Shepard, who had 
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settled at the Hotsprings, eighteen miles south 
of Cherry Creek. D. W. Perley, who served in 
the state senate at Carson in the late ’70s, owned 
what is now the D. W. Campbell ranch and had 
stocked it with California horses and cattle. Nat 
Luce also owned a ranch in the same section, and 
a Mr. Green in 1874 lived on what was later 
known as the Nat Luce ranch. Mitchell and 
Lyons lived at this time at what was later known 
as the Ole Hanson ranch. H. P. Mollison was one 
of the earliest settlers of Steptoe valley and was 
one of our best citizens. 

At Duck Creek were located Mike, Tom and 
Pat Freehill, Calvin Wallack,' P. M. Reisch, Jerry 
Kent, B. B. Bird and John Berry, the latter hav- 
ing located a sawmill at Berry creek, a tributary 
of Duck creek. Mr. Bateman owned the ranch 
at the mouth of the canyon, a place which I be- 
lieve was later purchased by the late W. C. 
Gallagher. 

Mr. Ogden and many others at that time were 
engaged in raising barley, in fact the five miles 
between the Gallagher and Cowger ranches, now 
McGill, was almost a continuous field of grain. 
Whole barley met ready sale at one hundred dol- 
lars a ton on the ranch and hay also commanded 
a fancy price owing to the fact that the valley 
was lined with freight teams running between 
Toano, Mineral City and Pioche. Farmers in the 
valley were prosperous until 1876, when the Utah 
Southern railroad, built by the Mormon church, 
was extended from. Springville to Juab, Utah, 
after which time all Pioche freight was diverted 
to Juab. 

Probably the leading freighters in the early 
days of Pioche, Mineral City and Cherry Creek 
was a firm composed of a Mr. Moffatt and Perry 
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Gossett, familiarly known as “Moff and Goss,” 
who operated both ox and mule teams, oxen being 
-used only during the summer grazing period. 
Freight hauled -by oxen cost fifty dollars a ton, 
while that brought by mules cost seventy-five dol- 
lars to one hundred dollars. When the Utah 
Southern was extended to Juab, Moffatt and Gos- 
sett moved to the Cornucopia mining district, 
north of Tuscarora, in northern Elko county, 
where Mr. Gossett died in the late ’80s. 


- CHAPTER VI. 
SCHELLBOURNE’S EARLY GLORY. 


Schellbourne, just across the valley eighteen 
miles east of Cherry Creek, in the early ’70s was 
a prosperous camp but by the summer of 1874, 
when the writer first dropped into the town after 
crossing the Schell Creek range at an altitude 
of eight thousand five hundred feet and down the 
western slope through a beautifully watered 
canyon, the camp appeared somewhat deserted. 
Signs were not lacking, however, of considerable 
recent mining activity, at least two or three idle 
quartz mills bearing mute testimony to the rush 
of a few years previous. The population at this 
time was about one hundred and fifty, probably 
less than a fourth of what it had been two years 
before, a great part of the people having moved 
to Egan, Eureka and Cherry Creek. The latter 
town, in fact, was largely built of houses which 
had been moved from Schellbourne by their 
owners. 

Of all the Schellbourne old-timers none was 
more steadfast to the camp than William Burke, 
who stayed on after the glory of the town had 
departed. With no prospect in sight for the re- 
sumption of mining activity, Mr. Burke took up a 
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farm, which embraced the valley and townsite, 
and engaged in the farming and cattle business 
of which he made a marked success. Uncle Billy, 
as he was familiarly called, was a resident of the 
state for many years and at one time was quite 
a political factor in state politics. In 1882 he ran 
for lieutenant governor on the democratic ticket, 
his running mate for governor being Jewett W. 
Adams, but was defeated by Charley Laughton, 
the fiddler from Carson. After his defeat Mr. 
Burke retired from politics, devoting all his time 
to his farming and cattle interests. Mr. and Mrs. 
Burke raised a large family of children, who 
proved a credit to their parents and to White Pine 
county. 

In 1880, when the writer passed through 
Schellbourne on his return to Cherry Creek from 
the White Pine district, only the old El Capitan 
mill was left standing. This mill was operated 
with a run of custom ores at different periods 
over a number of years by a Mr. Dickinson, bet- 
ter known as “Big Dick,” who was elected to the 
state senate in 1874. Subsequently Mr. Dickinson 
played a prominent part in the old camps of Ruby 
and Centerville, where he had done considerable 
mining, finding pockets of high-grade ore in the 
Schell Creek range. He succeeded in interesting 
Boston capital for the development of this district 
but both Ruby, which took its name from the fact 
that large pockets of ruby silver were uncovered 
there, and Centerville were short lived. 

Tom Andrews was one of the original locators 
of the Ruby Hill district, while W. B. Lawler also 
owned some of the richest and best claims in the 
district. Mr. Lawler and his wife were the only 
people left in 1886 when the writer passed 
through the deserted camp, which at one time 
promised to be the greatest find in the county. 
Mr. Lawyer was acknowledged to be one of the 
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best judges of ore in the State and he sold his 
holdings at Ruby Hill for a large sum to Boston 
interests, I think, which at that time were oper- 
ating at Aurum. Most of the ores from Ruby 
Hill were milled, I believe, by Mr. Brooks at the 
Aurum mill, which was located near the mouth 
of Silver canyon, on the eastern slope of the 
Schell Creek range. 

Mr. Lawler’s eyes became affected through 
climbing the glittering snow-covered mountains 
of the Schell Creek range and, accompanied by 
Mrs. Lawler, he travelled throughout the United 
States, France and Germany seeking the aid of 
specialists, but without securing any relief, and 
he finally lost the sight of both eyes almost en- 
tirely. But even after Mr. Lawler had lost his 
eyesight and the greater part of his fortune try- 
ing to prevent blindness he could not abandon the 
mining game. After an absence of several years, 
at the time when Cherry Creek was undergoing 
her darkest days, Mr. Lawler returned with capi- 
tal advanced him by a lifelong friend in Port- 
land, Oregon, to again try his luck with W. A. 
Watson at his Cocomungo mines in the Egan 
range, south of Egan canyon. The money ex- 
pended in this development work proved a great 
boon to the writer, then engaged in the mercan- 
tile business at Cherry Creek, as well as all other 
residents of the district. Mr. Lawler’s friends 
were legion and his memory will always be held 
in the highest regard by the pioneers of the 
district. 

Muncy Creek, ten miles south of Aurum, during 
the latter ’70s and early ’80s gave promise of 
being a great copper camp, but like many other 
camps the promise was never fulfilled. Although 
virtually abandoned, the camp was held down for 
years by Frank Bassett and N. C. Noe, the latter 
for a score of years a familiar figure at every 
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democratic county convention held in White Pine 
county. 

Aurum, like Muncy Creek, Ruby Hill and Cen- 
terville, was a short-lived camp. Jim McNulty, 
engaged in the hotel and mercantile business, was 
one of the last men to leave the town. Another 
firm which remained in Aurum after the place 
was virtually deserted was that of Simon Davis 
and Ben Sanford, known as Sanford and Davis, 
who were able to stay in the district owing to the 
fact that they secured a great deal of trade from 
stockmen throughout the county. The two men 
also prospected the hills for minerals and met 
with much success in the ’80s. The writer has 
good reason to remember a contract he secured 
from Sanford & Davis in 1889 to haul three hun- 
dred tons of high-grade silver ore by freight team 
to Wells, from which point it was consigned over 
the Southern Pacific and Oregon Short Line to 
Salt Lake. 

It was this contract for ore tonnage, together 
with a contract to haul one hundred tons of wool 
for Jim Sampson of Spring Valley, that enabled 
the writer to establish a connection with the 
Southern Pacific which made Wells a forwara- 
ing and distributing point for all southeastern 
Nevada. This ore and wool traffic had prev- 
iously been hauled by Utah teams and routed 
over the Southern Utah railroad from Desert 
(Oasis) to Salt Lake City. Through the joint 
traffic arrangement made by the Southern Pa- 
cific with the writer’s freight lines, Cherry Creek, 
Aurum, Duck Creek, McGill, Ward and Taylor 
were enabled to secure a freight rate from points 
east of the Missouri river lower than any other 
point west of the river at that time enjoyed. 

For instance, a shipment of hams and bacon 
consigned from Omaha, Nebraska,to Dave Felsen- 
thal at Taylor, Nevada, billed by way of Wells, 
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would cost for transportation forty per cent less 
than the same shipment would cost if consigned to 
M. Badt & Company, at Wells. A_ threshing 
machine delivered to W. N. McGill at McGill, 
Nevada, from Chicago would cost forty per cent 
less for freight than it would the farmer at Elko. 
Similarly, a thousand pounds of drugs from Balti- 
more would cost Fred Clark of Ely forty per cent 
less for freight than the Reno or Elko druggist. 
The freight on a barrel of whisky from Coving- 
ton, Kentucky, delivered on John Weber’s side- 
walk in Ely was two dollars and seventy-four a 
hundred, whereas the same shipment unloaded 
at Ogden would cost three dollars and eighty a 
hundred delivered at Elko three dollars and forty 
a hundred and at Palisade three dollars and 
twenty-two a hundred. 

These low freight rates were due to keen com- 
petition which followed the extension of the 
Utah Southern into Frisco, Utah. To avail them- 
selves of the low rate it was only necessary for 
business men to order their goods shipped in care 
of the writer at Wells, Nevada. While it was 
only natural for residents of the interior towns 
to look forward eagerly to the advent of rail 
transportation, the writer often wonders if White 
Pine county business men today are receiving 
freight from points east of the Missouri river 
at a lower rate than was made by the old prairie 
schooners by way'of Wells. 


CHAPTER VII. 
PIONEERS OF SPRING VALLEY. 


Spring Valley, which has played an important 
part in Nevada history, in the early ’70s was con- 
sidered by far the best watered grazing land in 
the state. In the valley north of the Cleveland 
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ranch the chief settlers were Thomas and Charles 
Odgers, Manton Bassett, R. C. O’Neill, Jake 
Cameron, James McCurdy and Pat Flanagan and 
Michael Keelan, who had what was known as the 
Keelan and Flanagan ranch. South of Cleveland’s 
ranch were Lou Olmstead, a Mr. Rutherford and 
George Swallow. These men were the earliest 
settlers in Spring Valley and engaged in raising 
horses and cattle, cutting sufficient hay in the 
summer to tide them over the winter. 

The constant increase in stock, coupled with 
several consecutive dry seasons, finally reduced 
the valley to a state bordering on barrenness, 
- and only those who could afford to fence in their 
ranges were able to stay, finally only Cleveland, 
Olmstead and Swallow remaining. While the 
valley afforded poor grazing for cattle the range 
proved sufficient for sheep and soon it was in- 
vaded by the sheepmen, the first to locate in the 
valley being Jim Sampson, Josh Yelland, Pat 
Keegan, Doutre Brothers, Pierce and Quick, the 
Bews Brothers, (Jim, Tom and Harry), Mr. Tip- 
pett and Bill McCurdy, all of whom grew rich in 
the sheep business. 

Before going in for sheep in the valley Jim 
Sampson and the three Bews boys were employed 
in the Star mine at Cherry Creek in the late 
seventies and early eighties. Jim Sampson was 
the first to engage in the business. While he was 
working in the mine he acquired a few sheep 
and his wife herded them around Star Hill 
(Cherry Creek). Starting in with less than fifty 
head, by 1889 Sampson’s holdings had increased 
so that in the latter year he shipped two hundred 
thousand pounds of wool to the Boston market 
as his season’s clip. Jim Bews was a close second, 
while Harry Bews and Pierce & Quick all made 
large shipments. The taxes in those days from 
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the sheep industry proved a godsend to the county 
treasury, which was sadly depleted. 

In the well-watered canyon leading from Spring 
Valley to Centerville, about midway between the 
valley and the beautiful little cove near the top 
of the Schell Creek range, was a ranch owned by 
Dan Simonson, another of the old-time settlers 
of the northern part of the valley. This spot is of 
historical importance owing to its connection 
with the celebrated government star route mail 
fraud cases of early days, for it was here that 
U. S. Senator Spencer of Alabama sought refuge 
in 1882 when he was eluding federal agents who 
sought him as a witness against Senator Dorsey. 

After giving the government the first accurate 
information concerning the mail frauds which 
had been in progress for years, Senator Spencer 
experienced a change of heart and, not wishing 
to appear as a witness for the prosecution, dis- 
appeared. Accompanied by his wife, he went 
into hiding at Centerville, where he felt certain 
of a safe asylum. It was while camped in this 
lonely place that Mrs. Spencer, who was a south- 
ern authoress, contributed a great deal of the 
literary effort which went into the book called 
“Ann Eliza,” written by one of Brigham Young’s 
ex-wives and which purported to be an expose of 
Mormonism. 

While many people doubtless know that the 
ramifications of the star route mail frauds were 
widespread, few perhaps know that these frauds 
were practiced as boldly in White Pine county as 
in any other section of the country. It is an un- 
disputed fact that Gilmer and Salisbury under 
the Dorsey regime for years collected forty-eight 
thousand dollars a year for carrying the mail six 
times a week between Hamilton and Pioche. 
George Washburn and George Ellison were what 
is known as straw bondsmen, each being on the 
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Gilmer and Salisbury bond for sixty thousand 
dollars. Washburn’s total assets at that time 
consisted of two yoke of oxen and a small vege- 
table garden in the north end of White River val- 
ley, while George Ellison, who was holding down 
a squatter’s homestead, had not a dollar’s worth 
of tangible property. 

In the extreme southern part of Nevada there 
were several dummy routes which never had an 
actual existence but which were paid for during 
a period of years, the statement of arrival and 
departure of imaginary mails being certified by 
the duly commissioned postmasters. These 
frauds were, however, scarcely less bold than 
those perpetrated at Hamilton where Jim Riley 
was postmaster. 

Harvey Carpenter and Riley, who was his 
brother-in-law, I believe, were in business at 
Hamilton when the writer arrived there in 1875, 
operating under the firm name of Carpenter and 
Riley. The Western Union telegraph office was 
located in their store and they handled stock re- 
ports in connection with Homer King and Com- 
pany, a San Francisco brokerage house, during 
the Comstock boom. During the exciting days of 
69-70 Hamilton was made a second class post- 
office, the salary being fixed at three thousand 
two hundred dollars a year, but the greatest sur- 
prise in years to the writer, as well as to all other 
residents of the district, was to learn that Riley 
had kept the office in the second class until 1884, 
when the democrats went into power. 

Salaries in those days were computed on the 
basis of stamps sold and when the government in 
1885 started its investigation it was found that 
Riley had purchased the required amount to keep 
the second class status of the office. This he was 
able to do by buying goods for his store from San 
Francisco and persuading the wholesale houses 
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to accept payment in stamps. It was later found 
that one Bay City firm had for years been selling 
about two thousand two hundred dollars worth of 
goods a month to Riley and accepting stamps in 
payment. 

Cancellation of stamps at the Hamilton post- 
office during this time probably would not average 
over fifty letters a day but Riley, by collecting 
one thousand two hundred dollars a year from 
the Western Union and three thousand two hun- 
dred dollars a year from Uncle Sam, certainly 
was making a showing to keep Hamilton in the 
forefront of Nevada business centers. Riley was 
arrested and taken to San Francisco for trial but 
the government failed to show that he had ever 
acknowledged their notices of a change in the 
system of computing the salary basis, and so Riley 
was acquitted. Shortly after his return to Hamil- 
ton the writer met Riley and he praised the gov- 
ernment highly for its treatment of him before 
and during the trial, saying that he had been 
given excellent quarters at the Palace hotel. After 
his acquittal, however, Riley complained that the 
federal officers refused to be any longer responsi- 
ble for his hotel bills and refused to pay his fare 
back to Hamilton. 

E. J. (Jot) Travis succeeded Gilmer and Salis- 
bury in the operation of stage lines along in the 
’80s. While it was reported that Travis was the 
brains of the mail fraud operations in southern 
Nevada the writer, who had business dealings 
with him for years, always found him square and 
honorable, his word being as good as his bond. 
However, in those days to steal from the govern- 
ment was considered praiseworthy rather than 
criminal. 

Dorsey’s operations ranged from White Pine 
county through southern Nevada, southern Utah, 
Arizona and New Mexico. It is said that just 
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previous to his arrest Dorsey sold one of his Ari- 
zona ranches, together with the stock, for four 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, the report 
being generally credited that he had acquired 
these holdings through money obtained in the 
mail fraud. 

That the men behind these frauds were well 
entrenched is shown by the fact that Jack Gilmer 
was stationed at Salt Lake City, where he was 
backed by one of the leading bankers;. Salisbury 
was in Washington, D. C., to watch the interests 
there; Jot Travis acted as director of operations 
in the field, with a close friend as postmaster at 
Pioche; Wes Travis, brother of Jot, was a deputy 
United States marshal as well as sheriff of Lin- 
coln county; Jim Riley was postmaster at Hamil- 
ton and Senator Spencer, relied on by the govern- 
ment as its chief witness to prove the frauds, was 
safely hidden near Centerville. Combatting these 
well entrenched interests it is small wonder that 
Uncle Sam’s chances of success were about as good 
as those of a German trying to sell pretzels in 
London during the late world war. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


EARLY DAYS OF CHERRY CREEK. 


In 1874, shortly after the Star mine began oper- 
ations on a fairly large scale, Cherry Creek was 
a thriving mining village, but had not attained 
the growth which it reached about six years later, 
when the Exchequer and Tea Cup mines were 
added to the camp’s list of producers. The early- 
day business men were progressive and loyal to 
the camp and no story of Cherry Creek, be it ever 
so sketchily brief, would be complete without men- 
tion of at least a few of the men who were 
largely responsible for the growth and progress 
of the community. 
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One of the first general merchandise stores to 
open business in the early ’70s was that of F. A. 
McDermid and Gilbert Darling, operating’ under 
the firm name of McDermid & Company. Both 
men were of the rugged and honest pioneer type 
and their business grew with the camp until along 
in the latter ’70s, when they sold out to A. J. 
Spencer and R. A. Frank, who conducted the 
store under the name of Spencer & Frank. 

One of the earliest and best known restaurants 
in the camp was that of Mrs. Homison, who was 
for years successfully engaged in the business. 

George Thatcher & Company, the firm being 
composed of Ed Raum, A. M. Vanderlip and Mr. 
Thatcher, owned and operated a large general 
mercantile business for years. Ed Raum, who 
was one of the most popular men in White Pine 
county, was elected sheriff in 1874 on the republi- 
can ticket and held the office for four successive 
terms. A. M. Vanderlip was also an excellent 
business man and an expert accountant. After 
the firm disposed of its business in 1884 Mr. Van- 
derlip moved to Ventura county, California, 
where he soon made a host of new friends, who, 
realizing his ability as an accountant, prevailed 
upon him to make the race for county auditor. 
The election resulted in a tie and Mr. Vanderlip, 
anxious to avoid the expense of a special election, 
offered to shake the dice with his opponent to 
decide the honor. This, however, the other candi- 
date was unwilling to do, and in the resulting spe- 
cial election Mr. Vanderlip won by an over- 
whelming majority. 

George Kennedy was another of the old-timers 
who operated a grocery store from the early ’70s 
up until the time of his death some time in the 
90s. O. H. Gray was associated with Daniel R. 
Collins in the mercantile business, the postoffice 
being located in their store. Both were well and 
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favorably known, Mr. Gray having represented 
White Pine county in the lower branch of the 
legislature in 1877 and again in 1883. He was 
elected secretary of state on the republican ticket 
in 1890, serving with credit to the county and 
state during the eight years of his public life. 
Along in the ’90s he accepted a place in the patent 
office in Washington, D. C., and I understand, 
died quite recently in that city. Uncle Dan Collins 
held the postoffice in Cherry Creek almost con- 
tinuously from 1874 until the time of his death 
only a few years ago. 

The lean years just preceding 1880 had proven 
a hard strain on the business men of the camp, 
but when the writer visited Cherry in the latter 
year he found many of the old business men and 
a considerable number of new ones who had come 
with the gradual growth of the town following 
the discovery and opening of new mines. Among 
the old-timers who had stayed with the camp was 
John Wearne, who had a feed stable and who was 
engaged in supplying the mines and mills during 
the quiet days of the camp. 

George F. Parker, another old-time resident, 
for years owned the waterworks which supplied 
the town. Mr. Parker was elected to the lower 
house of the legislature in 1880 and, I understand, 
died quite recently. Pete Weber, another of the 
early-day business men, owned more business and 
residence property than any other man in the 
town. When the crash of 1883 came Mr. Weber 
moved to Idaho. 

“Uncle Jake” Weber and his two sons, P. C. 
(Boss) and Johnnie, were for years successful 
business men of the community and numbered 
their friends by the hundred. “Boss” Weber was 
for years one of the leaders of the democratic 
party in the county and his name carried more 
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weight with the voters than that of any other 
man, with the possible exception of A. C. Cleve- 
land. While “Boss” Weber played the political 
game shrewdly at all times, he had the reputation 
of never having double-crossed or betrayed a 
friend, and every man who ran on the democratic 
ticket was at all times ready to swear by “Boss” 
Weber, whose public services entitle him to a high 
place in the history of White Pine county and of 
the State. 

The public services of Johnnie Weber also 
speak for his rugged honesty and the writer, who 
has known him well for the span of an ordinary 
man’s lifetime, can honestly say that if Johnnie 
Weber ever makes a mistake in public or private 
life his error will be one of the head and not of 
the heart. 

The two Weber boys are fit sons of their father, 
old “Uncle Jake,” who ranged with the cleanest, 
most honest and upright citizens of Cherry Creek. 
Uncle Jake was, of course, an extremely partisan 
democrat and the writer remembers one instance 
which showed how Mr. Weber believed in purity 
in politics. At the primary election in 1882 a 
man named Hancock, a republican from Aurum, 
attempted to vote at the democratic primary and 
so aroused the wrath of Uncle Jake that he drove 
away the visitor with a cane, registering his dis- 
pleasure against such tactics by several good 
blows before Hancock was able to make his 
escape. 

J. F. Sisson in the early days was engaged in 
the blacksmithing and wagon business and was 
very successful until the crash of 1883, when he 
left for Chamberlain, S. D., where he engaged 
in the flour milling business for many years. Wil- 
liam Fillmore, another of the old-timers, was 
also engaged in the same business and after mak- 
ing his “pile” went to San Francisco to make his 
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future home. Alex McDonald (Little Alex) was 
also engaged in the blacksmithing business in 
early days. After making a stake Mr. McDonald 
returned to his old home in Nova Scotia. 

James Henry, another of the town’s earliest 
settlers, was town officer for years during the 
early days. Mr. Henry also owned and ran a sa- 
loon in Cherry Creek for many years. Michael 
Corcoran owned the only brewery in the town, 
which he operated in connection with his saloon 
business. James Stewart, another popular saloon- 
keeper of the early days, had a host of friends 
due to his reputation of being the best and most 
courteous saloonman in the county. 

Uncle Joe Taylor, universally popular owing 
to his jovial humor, did a sort of brokerage and 
check-cashing business in connection with his 
saloon, there being no bank in the town and the 
business men being depended on to provide cash 
to handle all mine checks. The customary rate 
of discount at this time was two per cent on all 
checks drawn on San Francisco banks and four 
per cent on checks drawn on New York banks. 
The Star company, with main offices in the Bay 
city, drew on a San Francisco bank, while the 
Tea Cup and Exchequer, financed by New York 
capital, drew on banks in Gotham. At the time 
that the Star company’s checks were dishonored 
in 1883 the checks of the Tea Cup and Exchequer 
also went to protest, and finally Uncle Joe Taylor 
posted up a sign over his bar: “Discounts on 
checks will hereafter be four per cent on San 
Francisco and two per cent on New York ex- 
change.” The notice, of course, attracted a great 
deal of attention, and immediately other men who 
also were engaged in cashing checks rushed to 
Mr. Taylor for an explanation of the reversal in 
the rates of discount. “Well, you see,” explained 
Uncle George, “it only costs two dollars for pro- 
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test fees in New York, while it costs six dollars 
to protest a San Francisco check.” 

From the early ’70s until about 1878 Cherry 
Creek made little growth, but new impetus was 
given the camp about the latter named year 
through the finding of new ore-bodies in the Ex- 
chequer and Tea Cup mines, and when the writer 
returned to Cherry Creek in 1880 the Tea Cup 
was building a new mill. From a camp of sev- 
eral hundred, Cherry Creek had by this time 
grown to be a town of about one thousand five 
hundred prosperous people. J. H. Roberts at this 
time was superintendent and general manager of 
the Exchequer, while Ed Smith held the same 
position at the Tea Cup. 

The starting up of the Egan properties, to- 
gether with the operations of the mines-and three 
mills at Cherry Creek, created great activity. 
To supply these four mining companies with 
wood, coal and mining timbers necessitated the 
employment of between seventy and eighty men 
by the writer, who had the contract to supply 
them all, it being necessary to lay in supplies 
during the summer to last through the winter. 
The Star mine at this time was employing one 
hundred and forty to one hundred and fifty men 
in the mine, with thirty or forty more working 
in the mill. During 1881-82 the Tea Cup and Ex- 
chequer combined were working about as many 
men as the Star, while the Egan mine and mill 
employed forty or fifty. These years, immedi- 
ately preceding the crash of 1883, rank as the 
brightest days of the camp. When the crash came 
in the latter year many of the business men were 
forced to leave and seek new fields, while a few 
weathered the storm and stuck with the town. 

The Exchequer and Tea Cup having been closed 
by attachments about the time of the Star mine 
fiasco, the exodus from the camp began. Taylor 
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at this time was just beginning to loom up and 
many went there. Pete Weber, Ed Crowley and 
a dozen others went to the Coeur d’Alenes, in 
Idaho. John Quinn went to Needles, California, 
while Ward, who was a partner of Wilson 
Brougher in business,went to Salt Lake City. Mr. 
Brougher went to Belmont, where he later was 
elected county clerk and subsequently county re- 
corder. The latter office he held until the dis- 
covery of Tonopah, where he went with his 
brother during the first excitement and managed 
to amass a comfortable fortune. After leaving 
Tonopah he purchased the Arlington hotel at 
Carson City, which was then, as now, the chief 
hotel in the state capital. 

A. M. MacAuley, another of Cherry Creek’s 
old-time business men, bought out the business of 
George Kennedy in the early ’90s and, like many 
others, weathered the storms of the town’s later 
days. The writer had Mr. MacAuley as a busi- 
ness rival for many years and can truthfully say 
that never did he have a better friend or a more 
honest competitor in business. Mr. MacAuley is 
a citizen of whom Cherry Creek may justly feel 
proud. Rufus Fillmore, another of the old settlers, 
has been a resident of Cherry Creek for over 
forty years and has always ranked as one of 
White Pine county’s best and most honored 
citizens. 

Hughie Frank, A. R. Nuckels and Wren Pierce 
are other old-timers who, with the exception of 
a few years spent by Mr. Nuckels as deputy war- 
den at Carson, stayed continuously with the old 
camp until the death of Mr. Pierce several years 
ago. Pete Cannon, one of the town’s earliest 
settlers, was engaged in business for many years 
and was postmaster for awhile during Grover 
Cleveland’s administrations. Adolph Sunberg, 
another popular business man having once been a 
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miner, possessed many friends and always had a 
large business following. 

Joseph L. Moore was one of the earliest settlers 
and best known residents of Cherry Creek and 
Egan canyon, having been engaged in business in 
Egan as early as 1874. When Egan slumped and 
the camp was almost deserted he moved to Cherry 
Creek and engaged in the butcher business, al- 
ways making friends who stayed with him. The 
writer knew Mr. Moore from 1874 until he left 
the State in 1904 and during these thirty years 
never heard an ill word spoken of Mr. Moore. 

Timothy Shine came to Cherry Creek with the 
writer in 1880 and immediately engaged in the 
saloon business. Tim Shine had a large following 
and was a factor to be reckoned with in politics. 
The Egan canyon boys made Shine’s saloon their 
headquarters while in Cherry, and the late A. C. 
Cleveland used to say that the hardest factions 
he had to contend with in county politics were 
the Boss Weber corner and Tim Shine’s Irish 
reservation at Cherry Creek. 

Michael F. Boyle came to Cherry Creek in the 
early ’80s from Eberhardt, being for years en- 
gaged in the dairy business and owning a ranch 
in the foothills south of Schellbourne until along 
in the ’90s. Mr. Boyle served two terms as county 
commissioner and worked hand in hand with 
Crane Gallagher, M. B. Garaghan and John B. 
Williams for many years in the interest of the 
taxpayers. His health broke down in the latter 
poe and he moved to Salt Lake City, where he 

ied. 

John A. Carlson, then a beardless boy of 18, 
reached Cherry Creek in 1881 or 1882, coming 
direct from Sweden with John Magnuson. Neither 
could speak a word of English but they had an 
old country friend named Johnson, who owned an 
ox team and who was engaged in hauling wood. 
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The two boys secured employment driving the 
oxen, and as soon as the animals learned Swedish 
cusswords the country looked brighter to Mr. 
Carlson, who decided Cherry Creek was the best 
town in America and who later came to be one 
of the foremost citizens of the county. 

John Yelland, also a beardless boy, came to 
Cherry in 1880. Josh, as he was best known, 
like Mr. Carlson, started out with the belief that 
there was just one thing lacking in America, and 
that was the presence of the girl he had left in 
England. This defect Mr. Yelland remedied by 
sending for the girl and they were married in 
Salt Lake City. Mr. and Mrs. Yelland then moved 
to Spring Valley, where their perseverance and 
pluck won them success in ranching and stock 
raising. Mr. and Mrs. Yelland raised a family 
of four children, two boys and two girls, who 
proved a credit to their parents and the com- 
munity. When the world war broke out one of 
the Yelland boys left the State with the first 
soldier contingent and was the first Nevada boy 
to give his life for his country. 

A. Fonpiano is another early resident who came 
to Cherry Creek in 1880, first being employed in 
the wood business by the writer. Tony, like Carl- 
son and Yelland, soon sent back to his native land 
for his sweetheart, who joined him at Cherry 
Creek in the early ’80s. Mr. Foppiano became an 
American citizen as soon as possible after his 
arrival and has raised a family who, like himself, 
are hundred per cent Americans. 

A. McDonald began business in Cherry Creek 
in the early ’80s when he bought out the black- 
smith shop of J. F. Sisson. Mr. McDonald, like 
the others previously mentioned, soon sent back 
to Nova Scotia for his sweetheart and they were 
married at Cherry Creek. 

Charles Wah was one of the first men to settle 
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in Cherry Creek, starting the first eatinghouse, 
and for fifty years has been actively identified 
with the community. In addition to running his 
restaurant Charlie has engaged in the Chinese 
merchandise business and been actively interested 
in the mining game. During the last half century 
he has grubstaked more prospectors, fed more 
penniless men, given more for charity and done 
as much or more to build up Cherry Creek than 
any other man in the district. The writer has had 
business dealings with Charlie Wah for over 
thirty years and is proud to call the well-known 
Chinaman his friend. 

Ed Crowley and Jim Cunningham, known by 
the firm name of Cunningham & Crowley, were 
engaged in the contracting, livery stable and 
teaming business in the early ’70s until the early 
’*80s when they dissolved partnership. Mr. Cun- 
ningham took the freight teams to Mountain 
Home, Idaho, during the Wood river excitement, 
while Mr. Crowley kept the livery stable and busi- 
ness at Cherry Creek. Mr. Crowley ran for 
county commissioner in 1882, defeating John 
Henry of Ward for the long term. 

In 1882 Cherry Creek, Egan, Schellbourne, 
Centerville, Ruby Hill and Aurum had more votes 
than all the rest of the county combined. It was 
at this time that Cherry Creek, together with 
the adjoining camps in northeast White Pine 
county, combined with a view to moving the 
county seat from Hamilton to Cherry Creek. A 
petition calling for a change in the site of the 
county seat, without specifying to what town it 
should be moved, was quickly signed by the re- 
quired number of taxpayers to secure legislative 
action on the question. So far as is known to the 
writer, only two taxpayers in the entire northeast 
section refused to sign for the change, these being 
himself and the late Hon. Charles Green. The 
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writer and Mr. Green, perhaps two of the oldest 
taxpayers in the district, had seen the birth and 
death of so many mining camps that they were 
opposed to the expense of moving the county 
seat, with the consequent construction of a court- 
house, to a town only sixteen miles from the 
county line and to a section depending almost 
entirely on the mines for its prosperity. 

Taylor, Ward, Hamilton and Newark, in the 
southwest part of the county, stood together in 
the fight against removal, and for years thereafter 
combined politically against anything desired by 
the northeast section. However, before the legis- 
lature met in 1884 to pass on the removal ques- 
tion the crash of Cherry Creek came in 1883, 
effectually killing any ambition the town had to- 
ward securing the county seat. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AMUSEMENTS IN CHERRY CREEK. 


From its earliest days as a struggling camp 
through its later growth and prosperity and even 
after most of its population had departed, Cherry 
Creek had a wide reputation as being a town 
where entertainment was always to be had and 
where the visitor could always be assured a cor- 
dial welcome and a good time. It is a well-estab- 
lished fact that Cherry Creek during her darkest 
days has drawn more people to her entertain- 
ments than any other town or city in the State, 
the Williamson hall being widely known. It was 
a common occurrence for people to come from 
Ely, fifty-five miles away, Steptoe Butte and 
Clover valleys, thirty to sixty miles, and even 
from Wells, one hundred miles distant, to attend 
dances at Cherry, frequently stopping over for a 
day and dancing both nights. 
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Many of these social functions were featured 
by negro cakewalks, about that time at the height 
of their popularity, and it was not uncommon 
for Tom Davis, Dolph Sunberg, A. MacAuley and 
Pete Cannon to get one hundred and fifty people 
to attend these dances. The last cakewalk the 
writer attended at Cherry Creek was on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, February 14, 1899, and the occasion 
will long be remembered by him. The prize at 
this dance was a cake several feet in diameter and 
several feet high which had come by express 
from Salt Lake City. The competition was en- 
tered by about thirty couples, blackened and 
masked, so that their identity was a ‘‘dark” 
secret. 

In capturing this prize the writer, who had 
for a partner Miss Lucy Corcoran, now Mrs. John 
H. Eager of Ely, earned his only claim to fame as 
a resident of White Pine county. Miss Corcoran, 
who at the time was making her home with the 
family of the writer, was rather tall and quite 
slender and as graceful a dancer as ever entered 
Cherry’s famous dancing hall. However, when 
trimmed up with cotton batting by Mrs. Miller 
she looked as if she would easily tip the scales at 
two hundred pounds, while the writer, stuffed 
with pillows, appeared like a hefty two hundred 
and fifty-pounder. As Dinah, leaning back on 
the arm of Rastus, came sweeping gracefully 
down the hall her impersonation was so natural 
and lifelike that the musicians, Bill Campbell, 
Nora Stratton and Mike Boyle, must have felt as 
if they were doing the honors at the golden wed- 
ding of Booker T. Washington. Let other old- 
timers claim what niche in the hall of fame they 
will, the writer feels that in winning this cake- 
walk his place has been fairly fixed. 

Ely was always well represented at Cherry 
Creek social affairs, from six to a dozen people 
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always coming with Fred Clark, who was always 
loyal to Cherry in her darkest days. W. D. Camp- 
bell, living thirty miles south, Mike Boyle, re- 
siding twenty miles east, and Miss Nora Stratton 
of Butte valley, eighteen miles west, furnished 
music for most of these entertainments. Mr. 
Campbell, who resided in Steptoe valley, always 
brought his family and friends and was claimed 
by Cherry as one of its townsmen, 

Mr. Campbell, who was one of the earliest 
comers to White Pine county, first located, I be- 
lieve, about four miles south of Jim Withington’s 
home ranch in White River valley, engaging in 
grain raising in the ’70s. The writer first met Mr. 
Campbell at this ranch, stopping over night in 
1876 with him and his men, all bachelors at the 
time. Bill, as he was generally known, later mar- 
ried Miss Laura Miles, one of Steptoe valley’s 
favorite society girls. Mr. and Mrs. Campbell 
then bought and located at the Perley ranch, 
where they raised a family of which they may 
well be proud. 

Mr. Campbell was not only a successful rancher 
but generally kept one eye on the mining game. 
He located some mining claims a mile or so west 
of his home ranch, and one of them gave promise 
of being extremely valuable. Mr. Campbell sold 
or bonded the claims to parties who erected a mill, 
run by water power at the large spring near the 
Campbell residence. These parties, after a few 
trial runs at the mill, got into financial difficulties 
and the property reverted to Mr. Campbell. To 
the writer’s surprise when he happened along 
some time later he found Mr. Campbell operating 
his own mine and mill, meeting with considerable 
success on a small scale. By this time, through 
their untiring efforts, Mr. and Mrs. Campbell 
had accumulated considerable property. Taxes 
were very high, but all Bill had to do in the fall 
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was to make a mill run to get sufficient money to 
meet his taxes. Until 1904, when the writer left 
the county, Mr. Campbell was still running the 
little mill at intervals, and in addition was tend- 
ing to his grain harvesting, hay cutting and stock 
raising. With it all Bill was never too busy to 
hitch up his team to take his family and neigh- 
bors to a dance at Cherry, which, having the 
only hall of consequence in the county, was a 
favorite spot for meetings of the Masons, Odd 
Fellows and Miners’ Unions, these gatherings 
helping to break the monontony of Cherry’s quiet 
days. 

Thomas Davis, well known and popular through- 
out the county, arrived in Cherry Creek in the 
latter ’90s when the Star mine went into the 
hands of the Exploration company. Mr. and Mrs. 
Davis were for years leaders in Cherry Creek’s 
entertainments and ranked as one of the best 
liked and most popular couples in the community. 

While dancing was a popular diversion during 
Cherry Creek’s early days, it was not the only 
one, for in 1874 it was not an unusual sight to see 
a horse race on the principal street of the town 
for five hundred dollars a side, with supporters 
of the animals liberally backing their favorites 
with side bets. Pete Weber was one of the leading 
spirits in promoting these sporting events and he 
had a large following, particularly among the 
miners, who always backed Pete’s judgment on 
any game, horse race or cock fight. 

Generally opposed to Pete Weber and his crowd 
in these sporting events were the Keogh brothers, 
Pat, Steve, Tom and Jack, who owned a ranch in 
Butte valley, twelve miles west of Cherry Creek, 
which was later known as the Keogh ranch. 
These boys were engaged in stock raising but 
made their principal headquarters in Cherry, and 
when it came to a trial of strength or wits in any 
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game could come as close as anybody to a stand- 
off with Pete Weber and his crowd. 

One example of how Pat Keogh neatly turned 
the tables on Weber’s crowd along in the early 
’80s sticks out in the writer’s memory. The 
miners on Star hill owned a little saddle horse 
that had never been beaten. Pat Keogh knew of 
the speed of the Star hill pony and was also well 
aware of the miners’ anxiety to back him in a 
race, so he arranged with Dan Morrison of Hamil- 
ton to send him on the quiet a horse which he 
knew could outrun the Star hill horse. This 
racer, called Muggins, came to Cherry disguised 
as a pack animal and carrying a camp outfit, 
and Keogh soon had it matched with the Star 
hill pony for a small bet, expecting to clean up 
by betting heavily on the side the next day, when 
the race was to be held. 

Pete Weber and his crowd, in order to play 
safe, arranged to steal Pat’s horse at midnight 
of the night preceding the race and to take him 
out to the track for a trial against their own. 
Pat, however, earlier in the evening got wind of 
this trick and determined to trump it, so at ten 
o’clock he took Muggins from his corral, nailed 
a four-pound shoe on one of his feet, left the other 
shoeless and slipped the horse back in the corral 
to await the arrival of the tricksters. Then, with 
Bob Martin and Jim Henry, he slipped down to 
the track and the three hid in the sagebrush to 
watch the result of the trial race. 

The Star hill pony, of course, won in a walk, 
and as none of the tricksters became wise to 
Keogh’s ruse they started out the next morning 
with offers to take all bets in sight. When the 
ponies left the wire about seven thousand dollars 
had been wagered on the result of the race. 
Keogh’s horse loped in an easy winner and the 
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Star hill boys were sent home poorer but none 
the wiser, wondering how it had happened. 

Pat later started a drug store, which he oper- 
ated for several years, finally selling out to Billy 
Gordon. Keogh then went to New York, where he 
entered Bellevue and studied medicine. After his 
graduation he returned to Salt Lake City, where 
he engaged in practice and formed a partnership 
with Dr. Hosmer and the two physicians estab- 
lished and successfully operated the Keogh-Hos- 
mer hospital. Dr. Keogh, by the way, was a 
brother-in-law of W. S. McCornick, one of Utah’s 
leading bankers. © 





CHAPTER X. 


SOME SHOOTING AND GUN PRACTICE IN 
CHERRY CREEK. 


While Cherry Creekers were as a rule peace- 
able and law abiding people, tragedy at times in- 
truded to mar the quiet of the usually tranquil 
community. One of the most noteworthy of these 
tragedies was the killing of Johnnie Howlett by 
Ed Crutchley, who owned a claim about twelve 
miles south of Egan Canyon, where he had stored 
considerable water which he had piped down from 
the mountain to where he had installed water 
troughs and built stock corrals for the use of the 
stockmen during the roundups. Howlett had 
cattle and horses on the range, using Crutchley’s 
watering and corral privileges until they had 
some trouble in Cherry Creek. In this fight How- 
lett, who was young and muscular, got the best 
of Crutchley, who was around three-score years, 
before friends separated the two men. Bad blood 
resulted and Crutchley forbade Howlett further 
use of the corrals. Howlett, however, disregarded 
this warning and Crutchley was unable to keep 
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him out without closing the corral to other stock- 
men. 

Finally feeling between the two men became 
so bitter that Crutchley warned Howlett that if 
he ever drove his stock into the corrals again he 
would kill him. Only a few days later he saw 
Howlett driving his stock in, so Crutchley loaded 
his shotgun with heavy slugs and when Howlett 
entered the corral with his herd Crutchley shot 
him, killing him instantly. 

Evidence at the coroner’s inquest tended to 
show that the two men had some words before 
the killing from the fact that Howlett, who was 
shot through the breast, had his coat off as if in 
preparation for a fight. Crutchley, who came into 
town imnjediately after the shooting, at first 
claimed that Howlett had been killed by other 
stockmen, but suspicion pointed so strongly to 
him that he was arrested. He immediately re- 
tained W. C. Love as his attorney and told Love 
the facts of the killing. 

Love demanded the release of the prisoner on 
the ground that the killing was done in self- 
defense, but feeling ran so high among the friends 
of Howlett that Crutchley was held to appear be- 
fore the grand jury at Hamilton. This was, I be- 
lieve, in the summer of 1883, and by the time 
court met in the fall Crutchley had apparently 
partially lost his mind and while on the stand 
wandered from the story previously told his at- 
torney and again claimed that Howlett had been 
killed by other stockmen. Attorney Love made a 
strong plea to save the prisoner’s life and to have 
him sent to the asylum, but failed to convince 
the jury, which found Crutchley guilty of mur- 
der in the first degree. Having no money and few 
friends, Crutchley went to the gallows for what 
many people believed was murder done in self- 
defense. 
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Crutchley was, I believe, the first man legally 
hanged in White Pine county. The second, and 
the last to the writer’s knowledge, was Hank 
Parish, convicted of killing a man named Thomp- 
son, I believe, in Pioche in 1890. Parish secured 
a change of venue from Lincoln county to White 
Pine county, but was convicted of first degree 
murder and hanged at Ely, Billy Bassett being 
sheriff at that time. 

Perhaps one of the saddest tragedies in the 
history of Cherry Creek occurred the day after 
election in 1894, I believe, when Patrick Dolan 
shot and killed Pat Green. The men were close 
neighbors, engaged in farming and stockraising 
in Steptoe valley north of Cherry Creek, Mr. 
Dolan living twelve miles from town, while the 
Green ranch was about two miles farther north. 
While the two men had not been on friendly terms 
for some time prior to the shooting none of the 
townspeople had suspected that their enmity was 
so deep rooted that it would lead to murder. 

The original cause of the trouble, it was re- 
ported, was a disagreement over school matters, 
one district being set aside for the two farms and 
the school building being located midway be- 
tween the homes of the men. The day of the 
shooting both men were in town and both sup- 
posedly under the influence of liquor when the 
longstanding quarrel was renewed, but without 
attracting any particular attention from the town 
residents. Dolan, however, suddenly left Cherry, 
went to his ranch, secured a shotgun and returned 
to town. He found Green, with a number of 
other people, standing on the sidewalk and with- 
out getting out of his wagon or giving warning 
of any kind, he raised his gun and shot Green 
through the head, killing him instantly. 

Green, a small man weighing about one hun- 
dred and thirty pounds, was of a quiet and peace- 
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able disposition, while Dolan, who weighed about 
two hundred and forty, was of powerful build. 
Prior to the murder both men were popular and 
both had families, which were highly thought of 
in the community. The killing excited a great 
deal of feeling, however, and Dolan, who was 
tried at Ely, was convicted of first degree murder, 
the jury recommending life imprisonment. 
Dolan’s wife and small children were present at 
the trial and excited a great deal of sympathy 
for the defendant, and this, together with a 
strong plea made by his attorney, Henry Rives, 
saved him from the gallows. 

While there were many Cherry Creekers 
“quick on the Draw,” most of them were peace- 
ably inclined and the town was rather above the 
usual average in the West, and the “spat” of a 
bullet or the whine of a rifle usually meant that 
another hotly contested target shooting match was 
in progress. Target shooting was a prime sport, 
the chief participants in the matches being R. A. 
(Dick) Frank, A. M. Vanderlip, O. H. Grey, 
Henry Griswold, L. C. Raper, Cris Ostergard and 
Will Fillmore. Honors were pretty evenly di- 
vided between Dick Frank and Vanderlip, both 
usually scoring twenty-three out of a possible 
twenty-five bullseyes, shooting offhand at two 
hundred yards. Cris Ostergard was generally a 
close second and it was conceded that if he could 
quit a poker game twelve hours before a shoot, 
in order to rest his nerves up, he was sure to 
score twenty-three, and he had been known to 
make twenty-four bullseyes. 

Target shooting, however, was not confined 
solely to the grownups, as a number of boys who 
had not yet reached their teens had 22-calibre 
rifles and were just as keen at the sport as their 
elders. These young lads, too, aped their elders in 
other things, for, in spite of their age, their gath- 
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erings were never complete without a flask of Old 
Crow, McBrayer or Maryland Club. Where the 
boys got the liquor always remained an unsolved 
mystery, but in spite of all efforts to prevent it 
they usually managed to have a supply on hand. 

Harvey Riley, Max Frank, Austin Cannon and 
Clarence Fillmore, all ranging in age from ten 
to twelve years, were leaders of the boys and their 
escapades at times were the talk of the town. The 
writer remembers when young Riley made a bet 
with Austin Cannon, I believe, that the latter 
could not shoot a hole through Riley’s hat at a 
distance of thirty yards, Riley to hold the hat 
in his hand while Cannon performed the feat. 
Cannon won the bet, putting a bullet through the 
the crown of the hat and incidentally tearing off 
one of young Riley’s fingers with the bullet. The 
wounded boy was taken by the writer on his stage 
to Ely, where medical aid was given and the boy’s 
wound, which was later tended to by his sister, 
Mrs. Joe Callahan, soon healed. 

This accident came near being the cause of a 
tragedy, as young Riley, as soon as he was able 
to be about tried to duplicate the feat after mak- 
ing a bet with Max Frank. Riley offered to put 
a bullet through young Frank’s hat at a distance 
of thirty yards, but unfortunately his aim was 
poor and the bullet went clear through the body 
of the Frank boy, taking a piece of lung with it. 
A special messenger was immediately sent to Ely 
for Dr. M. J. Davis, the only doctor in the county 
at this time, who responded promptly and by 
good work was able to save the boy’s life. After 
spending a day with his patient the doctor re- 
turned to Ely and thereafter sent instructions as 
to the lad’s care by the stage, which was oper- 
ated three times a week between the two towns. 
Had the bullet passed a fraction of an inch either 
way from the course it took it would have meant 
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instant death for the boy, according to the doc- 
tor’s statement. However, with excellent care the 
lad was able to be around in two weeks, appar- 
ently none the worse for the accident. 

The lack of churches at Cherry Creek was not 
generally felt, in spite of the fact that young boys 
seemed wild, but at least one old-timer was forced 
to leave the country because his wife wanted 
better religious environment for her rather nu- 
merous offspring. This resident was T. N. Cros- 
thwaite, who came with his family from Texas 
in the early ’90s, at first engaging in the furniture 
business but later, with D. C. Kennedy, another 
old-timer, buying from the writer the stage line 
operating between Cherry Creek and Wells. Mr. 
Crosthwaite drove the stage as far as Deep Wells, 
in the valley opposite Spruce mountain, while 
Kennedy handled it between that point and Wells. 
Both Dan and Newt, as they were popularly 
known, had many friends along the line as well 
as in the towns where they made their homes. 
Mr. Kennedy later settled at Cherry and engaged 
in the saloon business, while Mr. Crosthwaite re- 
turned to Texas and later moved to Oklahoma. 

“Newt” certainly hated to leave Nevada, but 
Mrs. Crosthwaite, who was a niece of the writer, 
was a devout Methodist and could not reconcile 
herself to the idea of having her children miss 
Sunday school or having to send them to Salt 
Lake City, four hundred miles away, the nearest 
point of worship. On this account the family 
moved south and Mr. Crosthwaite is now operat- 
ing a shoe repair factory at Ardmore, Okla., a 
town which has been much in the public print of 
late owing to the rotten-egging of United States 
Senator Jim Read while he was attacking the 
Wilson Peace league, and more lately noted as the 
scene of the Hamon murder trial, 

The fact that Mr. Crosthwaite has had his ups 
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and downs is patent from an avertisement re- 
cently appearing in an Oklahoma paper and read- 
ing as follows: 

“IT have been bawled out, balled up, held up 
and held down; have been bulldozed, blackjacked, 
walked on, cheated, squeezed and mooched; stuck 
for war tax, excess profits tax, per capita tax, 
state tax, dog tax and syntax; stuck for Liberty 
bonds, baby bonds, bonds of matrimony, Red 
Cross, Green Cross and double cross; asked to 
help the Society of St. John the Baptist, C. W. A., 
Woman’s Relief corps, men’s relief and stomach 
relief. ' 

“I have worked like hell and been worked like 
hell; have been drunk and gotten others drunk, 
lost all I had and part of my furniture, and be- 
cause I won’t spend or lend all of the little I earn 
and go beg, borrow and steal I have been cussed 
and discussed, boycotted, talked to and talked 
about, tantalized, criticised and hooverized until 
nearly paralyzed; lied to and lied about; held up, 
hung up, robbed and damn near ruined, and the 
only reason I am sticking around now is to see 
what in the hell is coming next. 

“If you feel that I am entitled to your patron- 
age call at T. N. Crosthwaite’s Electric Shoe Shop, 
33 Caddo Street, Ardmore.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE PRACTICE OF DENTISTRY AND LAW 
IN CHERRY CREEK. 


For many years residents of Cherry Creek had 
to be satisfied with the crudest sort of surgery 
and medical attention, the nearest doctor being 
located at Ely, while dental work had to await 
the arrival of traveling dentists who made period- 
ical visits to the camp. In case of a violent tooth- 
ache, however, Pete Cannon, who ran the drug- 
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store and had a pair of pliers in lieu of forceps, 
gave heroic emergency relief. In fact Pete Can- 
non and an old man by the name of Leonard were 
the only toothpullers in the county for years. 

Leonard had no home in particular, traveling 
over the country in a house built on four wheels 
and drawn by a span of small mules. Leonard, a 
well-known character in his day, was an atheist 
and in his wagon home carried a lot of snakes, 
lizards, scorpions, tarantulas and similar things as 
companions on his wanderings. 

Along in the early ’90s the Nevada legislature 
passed what was known as the dental law, 
whereby all new-comers to the State who wished 
to practice dentistry were compelled to go to Car- 
son and undergo an examination as to their fit- 
ness and in addition had to pay a ten dollar license 
fee before starting to practice in the State. By 
the terms of the law residents of the State who 
had been pulling teeth, whether or not they were 
graduates of a recognized dental college, were 
exempt from the examination and license fee, but 
in lieu of this were compelled to file an applica- 
tion to practice with the county recorder of the 
county in which they resided and to pay a one 
dollar fee for filing a certificate entitling them 
to practice. This law, coupled with the monopoly 
of dental work enjoyed for years at Cherry Creek 
by Pete Cannon and Leonard, was responsible for 
a queer trial which later furnished a great deal 
of fun for the entire camp. 

Shortly after the enactment of the state dental 
law*a young man by the name of McCaffery, a 
graduate of a California dental college, who had 
the finest team, rig and dental equipment ever 
seen in the State, arrived at Carson to take the 
required examination. The new dental board was 
not in session, but the secretary, who was busily 
engaged in playing poker, told the young student 
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that it would be all right for him to go ahead and 
practice. The young dentist remained in Carson 
ten days but was unable to get the dental board 
together to give him an examination, though he 
meanwhile had engaged in practice. Despairing 
of ever getting a chance to take the examination, 
the young dentist drove to Elko, continuing to 
practice all the time. 

While at Elko Mr. McCaffery met Leonard, 
who asked him if he had a license to practice. 
McCaffery replied in the negative and then, be- 
coming suspicious of Leonard, he sent a ten dollar 
money order to the state board at Carson retain- 
ing the stub as proof. Leaving Elko he struck 
out through the valleys, visiting Lamoille, Hunt- 
ington, Butte valley and then on to Cherry Creek. 
A few days after he reached Cherry Creek 
Leonard arrived and at once swore out a war- 
rant for the arrest of McCaffery on a charge of 
practicing dentistry without a license. 

Pete Cannon, the other official toothpuller, was 
also justice of the peace and he at once appointed 
John Wearne to prosecute the case, the trial being 
fixed for the second day following the arrest. Mr. 
Wearne at once visited the prisoner and advised 
him to settle the case, explaining that the penalty 
on conviction was a two hundred and fifty dollar 
fine or six months in prison or both at the dis- 
cretion of the court, but that they were not dis- 
posed to be severe and he would be released if 
re agreed to pay the two hundred and fifty dollar 

ne. 

McCaffery had ‘plenty of money and could 
easily have paid, but he realized that if he ad- 
mitted his guilt the same thing would happen 
again and again, as Leonard had then trailed him 
for 300 miles. There was no lawyer in the county 
at the time except the district attorney at Ely, 
so McCaffery wired Attorney Ed Farrington at 
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Elko, now federal judge at Carson. Farrington 
replied that he could not afford to come for less 
than six hundred dollars and advised McCaffery 
- pay the fine, as the case against him seemed 
clear. 

McCaffery, who was unwilling to admit him- 
self beaten and was determined to fight the case, 
had become quite friendly with Ira J. McKnight, 
and when the writer came in on the stage from 
Wells at 10 o’clock on the night preceding the 
trial he was met by the two men. McKnight, a 
close friend of the writer, at once proposed that 
I try to help McCaffery out of his troubles. While 
having had considerable experience in civil court 
procedure, the writer was unversed in criminal 
law, but Ira, being a county commissioner at the 
time, had all the statutes and the three of us at 
once began to study up every aspect of the case 
and by 4 o’clock the next morning when we parted 
were agreed that we had learned enough law to 
make Hearne, who was not a lawyer, sit up and 
take notice. At ten o’clock the next morning, 
when the case was set for trial, we appeared in 
Justice Cannon’s court and moved for a postpone- 
ment for four days. The motion was promptly 
overruled by his honor, whereupon the writer, 
having been selected as chief counsel for the de- 
fense, produced the necessary affidavit and cited 
the law in the case, proving to the justice that it 
was mandatory on his part to give the defense a 
continuance of two days at a time for three con- 
secutive times if necessary to secure counsel. We 
agreed, however, that if he would grant us four 
oe we would then be ready to proceed with the 
trial. 

The continuance was granted by the justice, 
and the doctor was then advised to at once get 
busy among the boys about town, making acquain- 
tances and setting up the drinks occasionally, 
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while the writer went to Ely to gather further 
legal ammunition. This trip proved fruitful, for 
an examination of the county records showed 
that neither Justice Cannon nor Leonard, the 
prosecuting witness, had filed the required certifi- 
cates to. entitle them to practice dentistry. While 
the writer knew that a simple affidavit from the 
clerk or recorder was inadmissible if objected to 
by the State, he believed that he could at least get 
the facts before the jury. 

For three days the writer diligently studied the 
statutes and discovered a number of laws that 
few people knew about and which had never been 
enforced. One of these provided that a wood 
hauler or woodchopper was subject to a fine of 
from two hundred and fifty to five hundred dol- 
lars for cutting or hauling wood on the hills with- 
out first buying the land on which the wood grew. 
Another provided that no saloon-keeper could 
keep his bar open after noon on Sunday or 
after midnight at any time under heavy 
penalties; further, no married man _ was 
allowed to play cards in a saloon provided his 
wife or dependents filed an objection. Likewise, 
under the Hamill anti-treating law no man was 
allowed to treat another over the bar. Violation 
of these statutes carried fines of two hundred and 
fifty to five hundred dollars with imprisonment 
of six months. 

Armed with all this legal lore the writer re- 
turned to Cherry Creek and demanded a jury 
trial for the defendant, passing every wood 
hauler, married man and saloonkeeper as jurors. 
The jury box was soon filled and the veniremen 
ready for peremptory challenges, but the defense 
regularly passed its peremptories. The prosecu- 
tion, ignorant of the number allowed the State, 
had soon exhausted its quota, and then, falling 
into the trap as the defense had hoped for, at- 
tempted to challenge one more juror. This venire- 
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man was Charles Phalan, and when defense coun- 
sel explained that the State had no right to chal- 
lenge Counsel Wearne at once apologized to the 
juror. The defense was well satisfied, however, 
that Mr. Phalan, who had just become of age, 
would feel resentful toward the prosecution for 
challenging him on account of his youth, and that 
the worst that could be expected was a hung 
jury. 

When the jury was sworn in the defense coun- 
sel at once began to read the old statutes which 
proved that three-fourths of the jurors were law- 
breakers and that both the judge and the prose- 
cuting witness, who had been practicing dentistry 
without filing the necessary certificates, had vio- 
lated the very law for which they were prosecut- 
ing McCaffery. Counsel also proved that the 
prosecuting attorney, who had been cutting wood 
and hauling timber for years, was criminally lia- 
ble under the statutes. After stressing the penal- 
ties provided for violations of these laws counsel 
for the defense insisted that not only should the 
jury find the defendant not guilty but that it 
should also find the dental law of the state un- 
constitutional and authorize the defendant to 
practice his profession without further moles- 
tation. 

So strongly was the jury impressed that the 
first ballot was eleven for acquittal and for de- 
claring the law invalid. W. A. Watson, while 
strong for acquittal, somewhat doubted the juris- 
diction of the talesmen in declaring the law un- 
constitutional. However, after considering the 
matter Mr. Watson, who was a true son of his 
father and strongly opposed to seeing the under 
dog get the worst of it, decided that he would 
take a chance and the second ballot was unani- 
mous for declaring the law invalid. 

The verdict of the jury was returned at seven 
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thirty p.m. and thereafter began a celebration 
which was noteworthy in the annals of Cherry 
Creek. So pleased was McCaffery that he spent 
the two hundred and fifty dollars which he would 
have been fined in entertaining the town and 
every man in camp got drunk except the judge 
and the prosecuting attorney. Even Leonard, the 
prosecuting witness, who had passed his allotted 
three-score years and ten, in the midst of the 
celebration jumped on a billiard table and offered 
to bet Billy Bassett his favorite rattlesnake 
against a round of drinks for the town that Mc- 
Caffery could put a better polish on a set of 
teeth than any other dentist in the State. Mc- 
Caffery was a great mixer and could play any 
kind of a musical instrument, could sing and call 
out dances and was popular in any company in 
which he found himself. He was still making his 
annual visits to White Pine county when the 
writer left the county in 1904. 


CHAPTER XII. 
HOW WARD WAS DISCOVERED. 


Freighting between Toano and Pioche was a 
considerable industry from 1870 to 1873, both 
oxen and mule teams being used to haul the heavy 
traffic between the two towns. Willow Creek 
and Water Canyon, just south of Ward, furnished 
good grazing for the oxen, commonly called bull 
teams, during these years. The ox drivers were 
generally known as bullwhackers or bullpunchers, 
while the drivers of horse and mule teams were 
called muleskinners. 

All freighters in these days made it a point 
to lay over for a day or two at Willow Creek to 
rest up their teams, and where an ox showed 
signs of being played out it was customary to 
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turn it loose at the springs to rest up until the 
return trip. Oxen turned loose to graze and rest 
up in this way were known as “sleepers.” These 
sleepers were, in a measure, almost common prop- 
erty, and it was not unusual for a driver who was 
heavily loaded to pick up a rested sleeper and 
work it for a trip, no objection being made by 
the owner as long as the animal was left at the 
place it was found when the driver made the 
return trip. 

The chief freighting outfits at this time were 
those of Charlie Coates, William Ballinger, John 
Henry, Jacob Schallenberger and Mr. Carnahan, 
the last two named being in partnership for a 
number of years, finally dissolving their partner- 
ship in 1873, I believe, when Mr. Schallenberger 
took over the teams, while Mr. Carnahan as his 
share retained a ranch in which the two were 
interested. Schallenberger and Coates about this 
time pulled off the Toano-Pioche line and moved 
to Eureka. 

When he disposed of his interest in the ranch 
to Mr. Carnahan, Mr. Schallenberger immediately 
bought the Lowrey ranch, adjoining on the north, 
but did not move on it until the ’80s, after which 
time he made it his home. The writer was well 
acquainted with Mr. Schallenberger, who was for 
years one of White Pine county’s most respected 
citizens both being for a time engaged in the 
same business, that of ox team freighting, haul- 
ing timbers from White Pine Mountain to Eureka 
for use in timbering the Eureka mine in the latter 
"70s. Mr. Schallenberger at one time owned more 
bull teams than any other man in the state. 
While he could neither read nor write, he was 
considered one of the shrewdest and safest busi- 
ness men in the county and held more mortgages 
on ranches in Steptoe valley and Duckwater, in 
Nye county, than any other money lender in the 
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county. With it all Jake, as he was best known, 
was a “square shooter” and deservedly well liked 
and popular. 

In addition to Schallenberger and Coates at 
this time Sam King, Jerry Ahern, Fred Hayes 
and a man by the nickname of “Multitude” were 
all engaged in bull team freighting. Jerry Ahern 
gained considerable wealth in the business and 
later opened up a merchandise store in Eureka 
and later engaged in the same business at Tono- 
pah, where his health failed. He then moved to 
Los Angeles and now, having rounded out his 
four-score years, is spending his last days hap- 
pily with his daughter, Mrs. Lee, at Ocean Park, 
California. 

“Multitude” earned his name from his use of 
the word on every possible occasion. Instead of 
saying “a large number of bulls,” he always said 
“multitudes of them,” and this, together with the 
fact that he could drive “multitudes” to one 
string, soon earned him his nickname. Multitude 
drove the longest string of cattle on the road, 
fourteen yoke of oxen and five wagons, and was 
considered the greatest puncher in the business. 
Multitude had the reputation of being able to 
make a louder noise with his bull whip than any 
other puncher on the road, with Jake Schallen- 
berger a close second. It was commonly said that 
when Multitude laid over for a day at Diamond 
Springs to repair his “town whip,” which was 
only used on state occasions, he was sure on his 
next trip to rattle the window panes in Eureka 
with reports from his whip. 

Freight traffic in and around Hamilton and 
Eureka was unusually heavy from 1872 to 1876, 
and during these years about a thousand oxen 
and probably three times as many horses and 
mules were used in the freighting. Oxen at this 
time were usually branded on the horn with the 
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initials of the owner, “J. S.” for Jake Schallen- 
berger, “J. A.” for Jerry Ahern, “F. H.” for Fred 
Hayes, “W. B.” for William Ballinger, “J. H.” 
for John Henry, “B. M.” for the writer and “C. 
C. C.” for Charles Chesterfield Coates, commonly 
known as the three C outfit. 

Coates was a well-known character and men- 
tion of his name reminds the writer of a story 
told of him and another old-time freighter named 
Baker, who was best known as “Humpy,” owing 
to the fact that he was very stoop-shouldered. 
Baker, who at this time was engaged in hauling 
lumber from the Hendrie sawmill, in the Snake 
range east of Jeff Davis peak, had six yoke of 
oxen and two wagons. He was generally believed 
to be over fond of gathering up and using the 
sleepers, or oxen left at the various camping 
grounds to recuperate. 

Coates, in pulling out for Eureka, had left a 
number of sleepers behind at the different water- 
ing places, and it was while searching for these 
that he met Humpy Baker in Sacramento pass 
bound for Ward with a load of building lumber. 
Noticing two of his sleepers in Baker’s team, 
Coates, pulling his six-shooter from its holster, 
commanded Baker to “unyoke those sleepers 
damn quick.” Baker, who was not acquainted 
with Coates and who did not know which of the 
sleepers belonged to him, at once stripped the 
yokes from all of the oxen except one, his off 
leader, which was the only animal of his own in 
the entire outfit. 

Coates, then realizing the predicament he 
would leave Baker in if he insisted on freeing 
all of the sleepers, asked Humpy if he had a 
file in his tool kit. Upon receiving an affirmative 
answer Coates then replied, “then file the three 
Cs from the horns of those two bulls and keep 
them, but if I ever again catch you west of White 
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Pine mountain I will kill you on the spot.” 
Humpy, thoroughly alarmed, heeded the warning 
and died east of the mountains in the early ’90s. 
This tale fitly explains the big-heartedness of 
Coates, who always had a sympathetic feeling for 
any man engaged in the same line of business, 
while his threat, taken so seriously by Baker, was 
never meant to be carried out. 

The discovery of ore at Ward and the develop- 
ment of the camp was due directly to the freight- 
ing business, as it was while hunting “sleeper” 
bulls one summer day in 1872 that William Ball- 
inger and John Henry made the first ore dis- 
covery in what later came to be known as the 
Ward district. Henry and Ballinger took samples 
of the likely-looking outcrop they discovered 
through to Cherry Creek, where assays brought 
them such good returns that they brought several 
men, with grub, tools, ammunition and camp 
outfit back to the scene of their discovery on their 
return trip from Toano to Pioche. 

Camp was made at Willow Creek and Ballinger 
and Henry proceeded to file on a number of 
claims covering their new discovery. The one 
known as the Paymaster proved, I believe, to be 
the most valuable. Ballinger and Henry put two 
men to work sinking a shaft and when they had 
reached a depth of about forty-five feet, with a 
great deal of promising ore in sight, they sold 
out to Judge Frizell, who made the purchase 
either for himself or on behalf of his San Fran- 
cisco associates. This, I believe, was in the fall 
of 1873. 

Henry, who continued his freighting business 
until 1874, then pulled off the road and settled in 
Ward, where he was for years one of the leading 
citizens of the camp. In 1882 he made the race 
for county commissioner but was defeated by Ed 
Crowley of Cherry Creek. Ballinger after selling 
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out his mining interests to Frizell, bought and 
settled on what was later known as the Currie 
ranch, thirty miles north of Cherry Creek. This 
ranch he later sold to Mr. Currie and then moved 
to Toano. 

Immediately after Henry and Ballinger had 
sold to Judge Frizell, B. F. Ward, George Tyler 
and Ben Mitten, all from Mineral City, located 
the new townsite, which was named Ward in 
honor of one of the locators. The writer was well 
acquainted with Mr. Ward, Mr. Tyler and Mr. 
Mitten, as well as with Judge Frizell, and the 
facts as set forth here are as given to him at the 
time he located in Mineral City in 1874. The 
writer’s partner, Allen Forrest, went to Ward to 
work for Judge Frizell in the fall of 1874, while 
the writer, after spending November 6 to Novem- 
ber 15 in Eureka, returned to the Robinson 
district. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
WARD WAS FLOURISHING CAMP. 


To Andrew Jackson Millick belongs the honor 
of building the first house in Ward, Mr. and Mrs. 
Millick boarding the Frizell miners, but a few in 
number, when the camp was first opened up. Mr. 
and Mrs. Millick had several children at this time, 
Frank, I believe, being about nineteen, while 
Miss Alice was about seventeen and Dick (A. R.) 
about thirteen. Miss Millick later married Theo- 
dore Matson and their first child, a boy, was 
named Forrest in honor of Allen Forrest, a prince 
of a fellow who was admired by all who knew 
him. 

Being well acquainted with the Millick family, 
the writer spent Christmas day of 1874 with them 
at their home in Ward. At this time Judge Frizell 
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was working only a small force of men on the 
Paymaster, sinking a shaft and finding good pay 
ore with depth. His force at this time consisted 
of A. J. Millick, Frank Millick, Bob Hughes (One- 
Eyed Bob), Lou Carpenter, Allen Forrest, a Mr. 
Weaver and the latter’s partner, Alex McKenzie, 
who sharpened the tools for the miners. Shortly 
after the holidays Judge Frizell began to increase 
his force and early in 1875 the mines were ex- 
amined by a corps of experts, whose report re- 
sulted in the sale of the property in April of 
the same year to Martin White. It was at this 
time that the real rush for Ward began. 

On April 15, 1875, or shortly prior to the first 
real rush of immigrants into the Ward district, 
the writer migrated from Mineral City to the 
Carnahan ranch, where he assisted Tom Grant 
and Dave Thompson to plant for Mr. Carnahan 
one hundred and five acres of barley, this acre- 
age embracing all of the tillable land from the 
Carnahan residence to where the Monitor mill 
was later erected on Steptoe Creek. Carnahan at 
this time had the only hay and barley on hand in 
the valley and it met with ready sale on the ranch 
at forty dollars a ton for the hay and five dollars 
a hundred for the whole barley. 

During the early development of his mining 
property Judge Frizell did not have a dollar to 
pay for the work but was backed by Henry and 
Fred Hilp, merchants of Mineral City, who fur- 
nished him all the supplies needed for his mine 
and the men. The workmen agreed to wait for 
their pay until such time as the mine was sold 
or returns from the ore were received. 

Among the men employed at the mine during 
this time was Al Forrest, who had been the 
writer’s partner for several years, their friend- 
ship dating back to Bingham canyon, Utah, 
where Forrest had been employed as a smelterer 
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or furnaceman, while the writer was his helper 
at the Winnamuck smelting works. Al was very 
bashful while in the company of women unless 
he was well acquainted. While in Bingham canyon - 
a handsome widow, a Mrs. Duff, who had seven 
children, did washing and laundry work for For- 
rest, the writer and other men employed about the 
smelter. The writer thought he detected a grow- 
ing degree of admiration between Al and the 
widow and not wishing to lose his partner, fin- 
ally persuaded Forrest to leave Bingham with 
him and come to Nevada. After a slow journey 
we finally reached Deep Creek, Utah, in the 
spring of 1874 and from that point the overland 
trip to Egan canyon was made with Liberty Mil- 
let, a brother-in-law of A. J. Millick of Ward. 

Al Forrest, like the other miners employed by 
Judge Frizell, did not receive any pay until the 
summer of 1875, when the property was paid for 
by the Martin White interests, after the writer 
had left for Eberhardt. During his visit to Ward 
from May 20 to May 25, 1875, the writer and 
Forrest thought they might as well locate a claim 
and try their luck at the mining game, so filed 
on a claim just north of the canyon and above 
the boarding house. The prospect was named the 
Tennessee Forrest, a combination of the writer’s 
nickname, he having come to the west from Ten- 
nessee, and that of Mr. Forrest. 

At the time the claim was filed on the under- 
standing was that Al was to begin work as soon 
as he was paid off by Frizell, which was expected 
to be in time to permit us to do the necessary 
location work within the specified sixty-day 
period. With this understanding the writer 
bought the powder, caps, fuse, tools and other 
needed mining supplies from Hilp Brothers at 
Mineral City and stored them with McKenzie 
and Weaver in their cabin at Ward so that Al 
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would have everything needed to start work as 
soon as he was paid off by Frizell. 

The writer’s surprise can well be imagined 
when, not having heard from Al for several 
months and believing he was working on their 
claim, he received a letter from Bingham canyon, 
Utah, saying: “Dearest Tennessee: Arrived here 
O. K. Have gone and done it. Married Duffy 
and the seven kids. All is well. Al.” 

With the acquisition of the Paymaster mine 
from Judge Frizell by the Martin White interests, 
the real growth of Ward began. Robert Briggs, 
one of the earliest comers to Ward, was employed 
as foreman of the Martin White properties, a Mr. 
Sweetapple being the general superintendent. 
The force at the Paymaster was increased as fast 
as possible, miners, carpenters, machinists and 
mechanics of all kinds being given employment 
as fast as they came to town. Work of erecting 
a hoist was started at once and new roads were 
constructed. When the writer visited Ward in 
May he helped A. J. Millick cut and snake logs 
down the mountain to build an extension to his 
boarding house, which was the only accommoda- 
tion furnished the miners until Mrs. Yates built 
her hotel and restaurant. At Christmas, 1874, 
there were perhaps twelve or fifteen people in 
Ward, including the Millick family of several 
children. By May of the following year the pop- 
ulation had increased to perhaps one hundred and 
fifty, and when the writer passed through the 
camp in the summer of 1877 it had grown to a 
thriving town of about two thousand people, with 
over six hundred men employed in the camp. It 
was at this time that the writer learned that the 
claim located by himself and Al Forrest had been 
relocated by Ben Mitten and his brother Gran- 
ville and that two years before it had been sold 
for eight thousand dollars as a tunnel site for the 
Martin White interests. 
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By 1878 Ward had grown to such proportions 
that it controlled the county elections, casting 
more votes than were ever polled by any other 
precinct in the county during the thirty years 
spent by the writer in the State, there being six 
hundred and eighty qualified voters registered in 
the town. At this time the big smelter was run- 
ning full blast and the camp supported a wide- 
awake newspaper, the Reflex, edited by Robert 
Simpson. The first issue of the Reflex went to 
press in April, 1877. Mr. Simpson, who was later 
associated with the White Pine News, edited the 
Reflex for several years, finally turning it over 
to Louis Hauck. Keen rivalry existed for some 
years between the Reflex and the News, which at 
that time was being published at Taylor. Edi- 
torial quarrels were frequent, and while the 
enmity never reached the shooting point, language 
in the two papers was not always of the choicest. 
The Reflex plant was finally sold to the News, at 
that time owned by W. L. Davis. The Ward Miner 
was published at Ward from October, 1876, until 
April, 1877, by Mark W. Musgrove, who moved 
to Battle Mountain, Nevada, and started the 
Battle Mountain Messenger in May, 1877. 

The surface minerals of the mines in Ward 
carried a heavy percentage of lead. The first re- 
duction plant erected was the big smelter, which 
operated for perhaps a couple of years, but as 
depth was reached the lead and basic minerals to 
a large degree disappeared. This, with the scarc- 
ity of fluxing ore, together with the scarcity of 
wood for charcoal as well as fuel, necessitated a 
change in the reduction works, and the furnaces 
-were changed into a mill. The mill was success- 
fully operated for several years, up until along 
in the early ’80s when the ore began to pinch out. 
Mr. Sweetapple continued in charge as general 
superintendent of the Martin White interests, 
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which was the only company of importance in 
the camp, until relieved by a Mr. Clements, I be- 
lieve, who assumed charge of mill operations. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


EARLY-DAY TRAGEDIES IN WARD AND 
THE BRIGHTER SIDE OF LIFE. 


While the camp of Ward produced many. hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars it mostly came from 
the Martin White holdings, with perhaps the 
Pleiades mine second in the value of its output. 
In fact, the writer cannot recall any other im- 
portant discovery in the district. The Pleiades 
was discovered and located by Matt Gleason and 
Jack Roach of Mineral City and its discovery led 
to one of the earliest tragedies of Ward. The 
mine was located shortly after the discovery of 
the Paymaster and gave promise of a great fu- 
ture when Roach, in a dispute over a mine deal, 
killed Gleason. Roach was tried for the murder, 
convicted and given a life sentence, but later was 
transferred to the insane asylum, where he died 
shortly afterward. 

Another of Ward’s early-day tragedies, and one 
which divided the camp for a long time, was the 
killing of Nelson Heuston, town officer, by Tim 
Finnigan in a dance hall. Just prior to the mur- 
der Finnigan’s gun had fallen from his pocket 
and was discharged, causing Shoofly, Minnie Gil- 
more, Big Mouth Anna and other denizens of the 
underworld to flee into the street calling for 
Heuston. The town officer responded promptly 
and when he reached the dance hall found Finni- 
gan, who had picked up the gun, standing near 
the bar. Heuston, with his club in his hand, man- 
aged to get between Finnigan and the bar and 
ordered the Irishman out of the place. Finnigan, 
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refusing to surrender his gun and being afraid 
to turn his back on the officer, was backing toward 
the door in a slow and stubborn way when Heu- 
ston attempted to drive him faster by raising his 
club in a threating manner. Finnigan at once 
fired, killing Heuston almost instantly. 

Finnigan was taken to Hamilton for trial and 
the writer was one of the jury to hear the case, 
the trial lasting several days and attracting all 
of the underworld of Ward as well as many of 
the respectable citizens, the spectators and wit- 
nesses being pretty evenly divided for and against 
the prisoner. However, testimony of the better 
class of citizens showed that bad blood had ex- 
isted between the dead man and Finnigan for 
some time, Heuston previously having made 
threats against Finnigan’s life if he did not either 
quit drinking or leave town. Just a few days 
prior to the killing Heuston had told William 
Bassett that if he were called on to arrest Finni- 
gan he would either take him into custody or kill 
him. Mr. Bassett’s testimony saved Finnigan’s 
neck from the rope and he was given a life 
sentence. 

Another criminal case which attracted much 
attention in Ward’s early days was the trial of a 
man named Clifford for holding up the Hamilton- 
Pioche stage, which passed through Ward, in the 
cedars just below the town. Clifford secured a 
bar of bullion in the holdup, but was later cap- 
tured, tried and convicted and given a long term 
in the penitentiary. 

Another attempted stage holdup which ended 
disastrously for the bandits occurred in 1877, 
when J. Crawford and John Carlo, both of whom 
had been employed in the mines at Ward and had 
borne good reputations, tried to rob the stage as 
it was coming in about a mile below town. The 
two men stepped out from the brush where they 
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were hidden and fired at the driver and Eugene 
Blair, the messenger. Fortunately both shots 
went wild and Blair at once returned the fire, 
killing Carlo and wounding Crawford, who made 
his escape but was later captured and sent to the 
penitentiary, where he died a few years later. 

The unprovoked murder of a citizen by the 
name of Leighton led to the only lynching, as far 
as the writer knows, in White Pine county. This 
happened in the fall of 1876 when Leighton had 
refused to loan money to a tough named Donahue, 
who later hid behind a wagon box and shot and 
killed his victim as Leighton was passing. The 
next morning Donahue’s body was found hanging 
from a tree just below town. This lynching had 
a salutary effect on the toughs of the town and 
thereafter their murders were confined to their 
own kind, and to these respectable citizens paid 
little attention. 

From these cases, however, the inference must 
not be drawn that the lawless element formed 
any considerable part of the population of Ward, 
as the camp boasted as clean and fine a lot of 
citizers as any community in the State, and men- 
tion of those who aided in the upbuilding of the 
camp may not be amiss. Among these was 
Joseph S. Carothers, who was prominent during 
the entire life of the camp, having had charge of 
the Ward mill during all its operations. Robert 
Briggs was another trusted employee of the Mar- 
tin White interests until the discovery of Taylor, 
when he left for that camp. W. N. McGill was 
consulting engineer and surveyor during the con- 
struction and operation of all the Ward plants 
and was also interested with A. D. Campton in 
the teaming business, hauling wood and coal to 
the mills and ore from the mines. 

Henry and Fred Hilp were the first merchants 
to open up a store in Ward in 1875, and they were 
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later joined by their brother Sol. Sam Roach 
and Dick Fossett built the first livery stable and 
later Thomas O’Neill and Dan Morris engaged in 
the same business. Mr. Morris was one of the 
first settlers in the county and operated for years 
the Dan Morris stables at Hamilton. Mr. Morris, 
who was one of the most popular men in the 
county, moved from Ward to Montana, where he 
prospered. He later moved to Los Angeles, where 
he is now living, having a home at 410 Mariposa 
Avenue, and while over four score is still enjoy- 
ing excellent health. 

Wash Woodberry and Jim Liddle were both 
engaged in the butcher business, and when times 
began to grow slack in Ward in 1878 the two men 
carried their friendly business rivalry into poli- 
tics, both entering the race for county assessor, 
Woodberry making the race as a democrat and 
Liddle enlisting under the republican banner. 
Woodberry was successful at the polls and again 
made the race for the same office in 1882, when 
he defeated O. M. Converse. Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Edwards were also among Ward’s early settlers 
and were engaged in the rooming house business, 
coming from Hamilton and later moving to Tay- 
lor, where they engaged in the same business. 

W. G. Lyons was also an early arrival at Ward, 
coming from Mineral City. W. R. Bassett, well 
and favorably known in the camp, was engaged 
in running a saloon. Bassett, who came from 
Mineral City, was an early arrival in the camp 
and his place was always popular. With faro, rou- 
lette, billiards, twenty-one or blackjack pool and 
poker games always running his place was head- 
quarters for the live ones for a number of years, 
and even after the town was considered dull the 
street in front of Bassett’s was literally covered 
every morning with playing cards which had 
been discarded by the poker players in the big 
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games which were played. Gamblers from Cherry 
Creek, Hamilton and Eureka all came to Ward 
to play at Billy Bassett’s saloon and were always 
assured of a square deal in sitting in with John 
Quinn, Tom O’Neill, Red Mike and T. C. Poujade, 
the cleanest set of boys who ever sat in a poker 
game. 

Mrs. Jackson, who conducted a dry goods and 
notion store, was another highly respected busi- 
ness citizen. Left a widow through the death of 
her husband at Ward in the ’70s, with several 
small children to support, Mrs. Jackson, by her 
untiring efforts and excellent business manage- 
ment, succeeded in bringing them all up to be 
grown men and women who proved model citizens. 
Mrs. Jackson moved to Taylor when that camp 
opened up and was engaged in business there un- 
= her marriage to Johnnie Cupid along in the 
"80s. 

Another of White Pine county’s industrious 
pioneer women was Mrs. Conners, who for years 
was interested with Mr. Carnahan on the ranch 
just below Ward. Mrs. Conners moved from 
Hamilton to the ranch when it was first purchased 
by Carnahan and Jake Schallenberger, being em- 
ployed as cook for Carnahan and his men. No 
matter how many were employed on the ranch, 
Mrs. Conners was never too busy to get up a fine 
spread for all comers and the writer remembers 
when crowds would gather at Mineral City and 
drive to the ranch to enjoy one of Mrs. Conners’ 
famous meals. Mrs. Conners, being industrious 
and saving, put all her money into stock, and her 
herd of cattle multiplied rapidly as the cowboys 
took great interest in them and always saw to it 
that her calves were branded promptly. Mr. Car- 
nahan did not engage in the cattle business, his 
interests being confined to grain and hay. Mrs. 
Conners’ property had grown until she was about 
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ready to enter into an equal partnership with Mr. 
Carnahan when he was killed in the summer of 
1876 by falling in front of his mowing machine. 
Mrs. Conners then took her cattle and moved 
about fifteen miles south to a little spring where 
there was sufficient water for her stock. This 
place she improved with dwellings, a stable and 
corrals, where she used to keep the stage stock 
and feed stage drivers, passengers and teamsters 
making the trip between Ward and Osceola. This 
spring and pass through the mountains were 
thereafter known as Conners’ spring and Con- 
ners’ pass. 

W. B. Garaghan and J. C. Poujade, known as 
Poujade & Garaghan, were engaged in the mer- 
cantile business at Ward, where they amassed a 
comfortable fortune, but, like many of the other 
old-timers, put it back again into Mother Earth. 
Mr. Garaghan was considered one of Nevada’s 
most able and brightest men, having served in 
the lower house of the legislature, as was men- 
tioned in a previous article. The writer remem- 
bers a little story told of Mr. Garaghan along in 
the ’80s when a minister was called from the 
western part of the state to officiate at the fun- 
eral of little Yatsie Briggs, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Roberts Briggs of Taylor. Mr. Garaghan, at the 
time a Ward resident, attended the funeral and 
after the services was introduced to the minister. 
During their conversation the minister com- 
mented on the fact that Nevada had more saloons 
and fewer churches then necessary, adding that 
with more churches there would be fewer crimes. 

Mr. Garaghan, ever ready for an argument and 
to defend the fair name of Nevada, replied that 
there was not one crime committed in the State 
for every two in New York, where ministers and 
churches were more plentiful, and asked the min- 
ister how he accounted for that fact. 
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“That may be true, Mr. Garaghan,” replied the 
divine, “but when a man commits a crime in the 
East they send him to prison, whereas in Nevada 
they usually send him to the legislature, I have 
heard.” In view of Mr. Garaghan’s legislative 
services the laugh was on him. The preacher, 
however, did not know of this and when he later 
learned the fact offered an apology to the ex- 
member, assuring him that he did not believe that 
all members of the Nevada legislature were crim- 
inals and that nothing personal had been meant 
by his remark. 

Another instance where Mr. Garaghan’s usually 
ready wit failed him happened in a saloon in 
Hamilton in 1888, when he was making the race 
for county treasurer on the democratic ticket, his 
republican opponent being John Williamson. 
with a number of other democrats Mr. Garaghan 
was buying a few drinks and generally making a 
good fellow of himself, as was the usual custom 
in those days. At the bar, never missing a round 
of drinks, was a man named Clements, better 
known as Rattler. After the bunch had enjoyed 
a few toasts to the hoped-for democratic success, 
Mr. Garaghan placed his hand on the shoulder of 
Rattler, and addressed him as “my good demo- 
cratic friend here.” : 

“No; you’re mistaken, Mr. Garaghan,” was the 
reply. “I’m a republican, though I suppose your 
mistake is quite natural. I know that I am un- 
washed and dirty and ragged and a bum and I 
look like a democrat, but I’m not. I’ll admit that 
I have fallen pretty low, but not that low yet.” 





CHAPTER XV. 
OSCEOLA, GOLD-HUNTERS’ MECCA. 


Osceola, probably the longest-lived placer min- 
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ing camp in Nevada, was located, I believe, about 
1872 by Joseph Watson and Frank Hicks, but 
virtually nothing was done in the way of develop- 
ment until about five years later. The Osceola 
placer fields were first discovered about 1877, or 
at least work of any considerable scale was first 
undertaken about that time, the writer going to 
the camp shortly after the first news of the gold 
discovery became known. 

Probably the earliest placer mining done in 
Nevada was at Gold Canyon, in the Washoe 
country placer fields, about 1856, but the gold was 
of a poor quality and the Canyon was abandoned 
about the time of the discovery of the Comstock 
in 1859 or 1860. 

Another placer camp which was worked for a 
number of years was Mountain City, near the Ne- 
vada-Idaho line in the extreme northern end of 
Elko county. The first placer mining done there 
was by Chinese, who operated during the con- 
struction of the Central Pacific railroad and who 
sluiced thousands of dollars from the ravines and 
hillsides. From along in the ’60s to the latter ’70s 
the Mountain City country was quite lively, but 
when the writer passed through the camp during 
the early ’90s on his way to the Duck Valley 
Indian reservation there was only one lone China- 
man holding down the camp, which from a mining 
standpoint-had been virtually deserted for years. 
Many stockmen, however, had located on the 
streams in the vicinity of the camp, so that the 
country was fairly well settled. 

When the writer reached Osceola during the 
time of the first excitement he found only a few 
people on the ground before him. One of these 
was A. J. Millick, who had just opened the first 
restaurant and was starting to build a feed corral 
and stockade stable. There was no great rush to 
the camp, but it grew steadily and was always a 
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good, steady town. While other camps in the 
county were having their lean and fat years, 
Osceola was always producing gold, and even be- 
fore there was any water brought into the town 
the dry-wash boys always had plenty of coin. 

While Osceola was considered a placer camp, 
there were at least two or three quartz mills 
erected in the district, one just east of Sacra- 
mento summit, which, I believe, was operated for 
only a Short time. Another was located just a 
little way east of town, and it is my impression 
that Jack Gilmer of stage fame built and oper- 
ated a quartz mill in Osceola along in the ’80s. 
The writer’s memory is not quite clear as to the 
period of operations prior to 1889 or 1890, when 
Ben Hampton began the construction of a hy- 
draulic plant. Mr. Hampton, who spent two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars before he shipped 
an ounce of gold dust, brought water from the 
mountains fifteen or eighteen miles south of town 
and built a big hydraulic plant for the Osceola 
Gravel Mining Company just below town, the 
water also being used to develop other placer 
properties financed by eastern capitalists. 

The construction of this big hydraulic plant, 
incidentally, was used as a lever by Mr. Hampton 
and the writer to secure more advantageous 
freight rates and to establish Wells as a dis- 
tributing point for White Pine county, Mr. Hamp- 
ton as a result of the deal getting a special blanket 
rate for Osceola. The writer’s freight teams 
hauled from Wells several cars of building ma- 
terial, including a carload of finishing lumber, 
one of shingles, one of doors and windows and 
another of kerosene and lubricating oil. This 
tonnage being new business, of course, would 
naturally attract the attention of railroad officials, 
which was the object aimed at. Hampton was 
shrewd and keen and just the man to show the 
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Oregon Short Line people that it was not only the 
haul from Salt Lake to Frisco, Utah, they were 
losing by the Wells route, but they were also 
losing this Wells business from the Oregon mills 
to Salt Lake. Hampton saw to it that none of the 
freight ever touched the Oregon Short Line dur- 
ing our negotiations, and the result was a traffic 
agreement whereby everything consigned to the 
Osceola Gravel Mining Company thereafter had 
a flat rate of forty cents a hundred from Salt 
Lake to either Oasis or Frisco, irrespective of 
classification. The same articles consigned to 
Glascock & Marriott, Scott and other merchants 
of Osceola carried a rate of sixty-two to eighty 
cents a hundred and all freight bills would show 
the same rate, but Hampton’s company was taken 
care of by a refund made at the Salt Lake office 
of the railroad company. 

Osceola was for many years an excellent little 
business town and its merchants enjoyed a good 
standing in the commercial world, always being 
able to discount their bills regularly. A good 
volume of the trade of the town came from the 
ranchers and stockmen for many miles around in 
the Spring and Snake valleys. 

Snake valley was one of the most productive 
valleys in the State, and its earliest settlers repre- 
sented the highest type of citizens in the county. 
One of the first of these settlers was George W. 
Baker and his family, including his charming 
wife, his daughter, who married Dan Simonson, 
and his four sons, Martin, P. M. (Doc) and the 
twins, Howard and Harry. Mr. Baker and his 
wife, who were engaged in farming and stock- 
raising, came from the south and were highly 
cultured. Martin, while an invalid, was one of 
the best read and best posted men in the state. 
Mrs. Simonson, who was a school teacher, was. 
also well educated. Mr. Baker, Sr., was a candi- 
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date for the state assembly on the democratic 
ticket in 1886 but was defeated by W. G. Lyons. 
The Bakers, who lived for many years in the 
valley, by shrewd management and hard work 
amassed a comfortable fortune. 

Calvin Warlick, a North Carolina “tarheel,” 
owned a sawmill in Snake valley close to the 
Baker ranch. Mr. Warlick was popular in the 
county and was elected a county commissioner 
from Snake valley in the latter ’80s on the demo- 
cratic ticket. 

Mr. Dearden, who for years was one of Snake 
valley’s most prominent and successful merchants, 
owned a general store near the Baker ranch and, 
I believe, later was successful in having a post- 
office established there, which was called Baker. 
While Mr. Dearden was unable to either read or 
write he attended to his store business without 
help for many years until the business grew to 
such volume that he had to employ help. Mr. 
Dearden’s system of keeping his own books al- 
ways remained a dark secret, but it is a fact that 
he was seldom known to make a mistake in the 
accounts of his many charge customers. 

In this connection the writer is reminded of a 
story told of Mr. Dearden by Cal Warwick, who 
purchased at Dearden’s store all the supplies for 
himself and his sawmill force, paying his bills 
monthly. Mr. Dearden, of course, did not render 
any statements, but always called off the items 
to his customers when they came to pay their 
bills. In calling off this particular month’s pur- 
chases to Cal the conversation went something 
like this: 

“Dollar’s worth of Arbuckle’s coffee,” said Mr. 
Dearden. 

“Correct,” replied Cal. 

“Dollar’s worth of sugar.” 

“Ves,” 
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“Gallon of whisky, $7.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Flour, $2.25.” 

“Correct.” 

“Tea, 50 cents.” 

“Ves,”’ 

“Gallon of whisky, $7.” 

“Correct.” 

“Baking powder, $1.” 

“Right.” 

“Pair of overalls, $1.25.” 

“Ves.”’ 

“Cheese, $4.” 

“No, Mr. Dearden, none of us use cheese.” 

“You must have got it,” replied Dearden. 

“No,” answered Cal, “you have no doubt 
charged me up with a sale made to someone else. 
Better look over your accounts and maybe you 
will find who bought it.” 

A few days later Cal dropped into the store 
and inquired if Mr. Dearden had found the mis- 
take about the cheese. 

“No, Cal, it was not a mistake,” said Dearden, 
“only it was not a cheese but a grindstone. I 
merely forgot to put the hole in the center.” 

William Gregory and his partner, Alex Gonder, 
were also old-time settlers in Snake valley, but 
later dissolved partnership, Mr. Gonder taking 
the Corn creek property while Mr. Gregory took 
the upper ranch, some twelve miles east of 
Osceola. 

Johnny Smithson, another early settler in the 
valley, was one of White Pine county’s loyal and 
industrious citizens. Other stockmen of early 
days were Ed and Jim Robinson and Ike Gandy, 
who were located in the north end of the valley. 
Abner Lehman, who died in the early ’90s, also 
owned stock and a small ranch on the west side 
of the valley. Mr. Lehman was the discoverer of 
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the famous Lehman cave, which at one time 
promised to be one of the show places for the 
west.’ 

J. H. Marriott was one of the earliest comers 
to Osceola, arriving from California shortly after 
the fame of the town began to spread. Mr. Mar- 
riott and a Mr. Glascock were partners for years 
in a general mercantile store, Mr. Glascock de- 
voting most of his time to the business while Mr. 
Marriott looked after mining and the other busi- 
ness interests for outside concerns and finally, I 
believe, assumed full charge of the hydraulic 
works. Mr. Marriott acquired a small fortune in 
Osceola, at one time owning nearly every building 
in the town. Mr. Marriott and his wife were 
noted for their hospitality and the latchstring at 
their home, a mile below town at the hydraulic 
plant, was always out. If by chance they learned 
that a friend of theirs had visited the town with- 
out coming to spend a night at their home, or at 
least to have dinner with them, that friend when 
next seen had to be provided with a mighty good 
excuse. 

Mr. Scott was another pioneer merchant of 
Osceola who enjoyed the friendship and respect 
of every resident of the county for years. George 
G. Blair, another Osceola pioneer, was elected 
to the assembly on the democratic ticket in 1880. 
Boone Tilford at intervals during the life of the 
camp was engaged in mining and operating a res- 
taurant and rooming house. 

W. H. Buntin and Mr. Gaby, his partner, were 
engaged in placer mining. Mr. Buntin, I think, 
was the discoverer of the tungsten district several 
miles south of Osceola. Mr. Buntin, with Mr. 
Marriott, I believe, operated at Tungsten until 
he located at Ely along in the late ’90s. Mr. 


‘The caves are now a national monument. (Note by the 
Editor). 
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Buntin was popular throughout the county and 
was often suggested by his friends for public 
offices, but preferred private life and refused to 
enter the political field. 

George Doyle, another of Osceola’s prominent 
and successful business men, entered into partner- 
ship with Mr. Marriott along in the ’90s and later 
married the latter’s daughter. Mose Woodman, 
another of the old-timers, came to White Pine 
county in 1869 with A. C. Cleveland and the two 
men always remained bosom friends. Outside of 
his wife, no other was as close to the heart of 
Cleveland as Mose Woodman. Mr. Woodman was 
one of the first locators of the mines near Sacra- 
mento pass and for years held the water rights at 
Sacramento springs, even before the placer dis- 
covery at Osceola. Between the pass and Cleve- 
land’s ranch, with prospecting at intervals, Mose 
Woodman spent half a century in White Pine 
county. For the last forty-five years the writer 
has been personally acquainted with Mr. Wood- 
man and has never met a man who knew him 
who was not his friend. 

An eventful tragedy which stirred Snake Valley 
in the early ’80s was the murder of Johnnie Green 
by Ketchum, who owned a ranch in Snake valley 
just across the Nevada line in Utah, and the kill- 
ing of Mr. Ketchum by his son. Ketchum had a 
reputation for years as a game sport and was 
known to wager one thousand dollars on the re- 
sult of a cock fight, thinking no more of this than 
the ordinary man would of a two-fifty bet. It was 
not unusual for Ketchum to go over into Utah 
and lose ten thousand dollars on a horse race or 
to win and drive home five hundred or one thou- 
sand head of stock. Liquor, however, finally got 
the best of Ketchum and he ran through his own 
fortune and was in a fair way to do the same with 
the money his wife had at the time of their mar- 
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riage. Mr. and Mrs. Ketchum had some trouble 
and I believe had separated. 

Ketchum, when drinking through the valley, 
had made threats against the lives of his wife 
and family and had also threatened to kill 
Johnnie Green, who was employed by Mr. Ket- 
chum. Green, who for years was a stage driver 
for Gilmer & Salisbury and later for Jot Travis, 
was an excellent horseman and was looking after 
horses and cattle for Mrs. Ketchum. Green had 
paid no attention to the threats of Ketchum, be- 
lieving that it was only drunken talk. However, 
one night Ketchum sneaked home and hid him- 
self in the barn and when Green went to feed the 
stock early the next morning Ketchum shot him 
through the heart. 

The slayer, rifle in hand, started for the house. 
His 16-year-old son, hearing the shot which killed 
Green, seized his rifle and as his father came 
toward the house fired through the window, kill- 
ing Ketchum instantly, and thereby probably 
saving the lives of the entire family. 

Another tragedy which marked the early his- 
tory of Osceola was the killing of Joseph Ayres 
in 1879 by D. B. Akey. Captain Akey, as he was 
best known, was a quiet and unassuming man. 
While arrested for the killing, he was able 
to clearly show that it was done in self-defense 
and was promptly acquitted. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
WHEN TAYLOR WAS A BOOM CAMP. 


White Pine county has been fortunate in that 
as one mining camp played out and was deserted, 
another ore discovery opened up new territory, so 
that many of the residents of the county migrated 
from one camp to another, always keeping within 
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the county limits, and their names are linked 
with the history of a number of camps... Among 
these is the name of Joseph Carothers, one of 
the earliest comers to the county who located at 
Shermantown in 1868. Mr. Carothers’ chief dis- 
tinction, however, probably rests in the fact that 
he may well be called the father of Taylor. 

Along in the early ’80s, when Ward began to 
decline, Taylor first came into prominence. The 
Monitor, Argus and Hixon mines were all dis- 
covered and located about the same time. These 
three properties, I believe, were the only ones of 
prominnce in the district, but their output was 
sufficient to establish Taylor as a steady camp 
for a number of years. The writer’s memory is 
not clear regarding the first locators of the camp, 
but I believe that the first prospecting was done 
by representatives of the Martin White company, 
sent by Superintendent Sweetapple of that con- 
cern. The name of one of these locators was 
probably Taylor, who gave his name to the 
camp. However, beyond making some locations 
which never panned out, nothing further was 
done by the Martin White interests. 

W. G. Lyons, representing himself, Robert 
Briggs and W. N. McGill located the Monitor 
mine. The three partners uncovered a body of 
exceedingly high grade ore, and while none of the 
men had much money the excellent showing of 
the mine was all that was needed and they had 
no difficulty in raising capital to finance the con- 
struction of a mill. Hilp Brothers advanced 
needed supplies and in a short time after they had 
made their first location they had constructed a 
small quartz mill, run by water from Steptoe 
creek, nine miles from Taylor, and the stamps 
were busy pounding out the silver metal. The 
three partners operated the Monitor mine and 
mill at a good profit and had acquired, for those 
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days, comfortable fortunes before they disposed 
of their interests to Frank Drake, acting for an 
English syndicate, at a figure reported around 
one hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars. 
The English company had operated the property 
for only a short time when the high-grade ore 
pinched out and this, coupled with the big de- 
cline in the price of silver, forced a suspension 
of operations. 

The Hixon mine, owned by Jim Hixon, made 
several shipments of high-grade ore, but the vein 
pinched out and the mine never reached the stage 
of a producer and its life was of short duration. 

The Argus mine, while its ore was not as rich 
as that of the Monitor, was in reality a more 
valuable property, as the tonnage mined was 
many times that of the Monitor. It was in con- 
nection with the financing of the Argus property 
that Mr. Carothers came into prominence and 
earned his title to being the father of the town. 
Mr. Carothers, who was one of the first real 
mining men to come to the camp, was beyond a 
doubt one of the greatest mining and milling ex- 
perts in the State. He made several trips east 
to secure outside capital for the development of 
the Argus property and was instrumental in in- 
teresting the heirs of the Aultman estate of Can- 
ton, Ohio, who for an interest in the mine ad- 
vanced the money for the development of the 
mine and for the construction of a large mill on 
Steptoe lake, nine miles from the mine. A. J. 
Underhill of Canton was sent to represent the 
Ohio interests in Nevada and had charge of the 
finances of the property for a number of years. 

The ores of the Taylor district were entirely 
of a free-milling silver variety, with a negligible 
amount of gold, and on this account the camp 
gave employment to a large number of men. In 
less than eighteen months from the time of the 
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location of the Argus and Monitor mines the 
camp had attracted a population of one thousand 
five hundred, its growth being phenomenal even 
in those days of quickly upspringing mining 
communities. However rapid was the rise of 
Taylor, its decline was scarcely less rapid. It 
was estimated that one thousand five hundred 
people, mostly inhabitants of Taylor, attended the 
camp’s Fourth of July celebration in 1888. All 
were prosperous and busy, silver then being 
quoted at one dollar and twenty-two cents. A 
little over two years later, in November, 1890, 
when the writer passed through Taylor enroute 
to the A. C. Cleveland ranch, the only inhabitants 
of the camp were James Sillyman and his family 
and John Verzan. Silver at that time was quoted 
at sixty-two cents. 

While the name of Joseph Carothers is indeli- 
bly linked with that of Taylor, he had for many 
years previous been one of the prominent men of 
the county. From the time he first located at 
Shermantown in 1868 he was actively identified 
with the camp and was engaged in the mining and 
smelting business there, enjoying the implicit 
confidence of the people and many investors who 
sought and followed his advice regarding the re- 
duction of ores and other mining and milling 
problems. Mr. Carothers saw the rise of Sher- 
mantown from a small camp to a town of over 
four thousand inhabitants and boasting five 
quartz mills and two smelters, together with a 
mill in Swansea canyon, three-quarters of a mile 
west, with a population of three hundred. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carothers had four children, all 
of whom in later years were actively identified 
with the upbuilding of White Pine county. Miss 
Alice, the oldest daughter, was born in Sherman- 
town. After imbibing all the knowledge afforded 
by the schools in the camps she went to Salt Lake 
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City, where she was graduated from the high 
school at the age of sixteen, and there she re- 
ceived a teacher’s certificate a year later but 
could not be employed as a teacher on account of 
her youth, the law requiring that a teacher be 
at least eighteen years of age. While still young 
Miss Carothers was accounted the brightest stu- 
dent in the State and she later gained similar 
recognition as an educator from such well-known 
men as A. T. Stearns, at one time principal of 
the state university; Orvis Ring, for years state 
superintendent of public instructions; and H. C. 
Cutting, who succeeded Mr. Ring. Mr. Stearns, 
who was superintendent of White Pine county’s 
school for years, aptly characterized her as a 
walking encyclopedia. Miss Carothers married 
W. H. Buntin, one of White Pine county’s popu- 
lar young men, along in the latter ’90s and died 
in Ely in 1918. 

Ida and Virginia, the other two daughters of 
Mr. and Mrs. Carothers, were born in Ward and 
given every educational advantage and, like their 
oldest sister, in later life became school teachers. 
Miss Ida Carothers married Mr. Gray, an enter- 
prising young man of Ely, in the ’90s. Mrs. Gray 
died in Salt Lake City in 1910. William J. Caro- 
thers, the only son, was born in Mineral City 
during the ’70s and followed mining during his 
later years up to the time of his death in Ely in 
1911. Miss Virginia Carothers, the only one of 
the four children left, has always been engaged 
in educational work or in some other position of 
public trust and, I understand, is now a member 
of the board of education in Ely, where she is 
making her residence with her widowed mother, 
Mr. Carothers having died in the early ’90s. The 
writer has known Mr. and Mrs. Carothers for 
over forty-five years and their children from 
their earliest childhood and feels that no histori- 
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cal tribute can do too much honor to their 
memory. 

When the writer visited Shermantown in 1875 
Dr. E. X. Willard and his family were the only 
residents of the camp. The doctor was looking 
after the mills and a few other buildings still 
standing in the town, most of the houses having 
been moved to Hamilton to aid in the restoration 
of the town after the disastrous fire in 1873. 
Many of the buildings were also moved to Eber- 
hardt, and in fact all of the camps throughout 
the county levied on Shermantown and Swansea 
for houses, mill buildings and machinery for 
years. 

Dr. Willard raised a large family in Sherman- 
town. Treasure, his oldest daughter, was born 
on Treasure hill, taking her name from her birth- 
place. Incidentally Treasure Robinson, daughter 
of Johnnie Robinson, a machinist who was well 
and favorably known throughout the county, re- 
ceived her name in the same way. Miss Katherine 
McElroy, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Pat McElroy, 
was also born on Treasure Hill. The writer was 
well acquainted with all three of these girls, who 
in later years all became school teachers whose 
ne dispositions made them popular with all 
classes. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
EARLY DAYS OF TAYLOR CAMP. 


During the entire operations of the Argus mill 
on Steptoe lake nine miles from the mine, there 
were only five families making their homes at 
the mill. These were the families of Jesse Peaslee, 
J. S. Carothers, Biago Luchisi, A. J. Underhill 
and B. F. Miller. Mr. Peaslee was an old-time 
resident of the county, having for years made his 
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home at Taylor, Cherry Creek, Ward and Ely. 
Altogether he was engaged in the teaming busi- 
ness for over thirty years in White Pine county. 
He first came to Hamilton in 1869 and worked 
in a pan room as an amalgamator and while living 
at the Argus mill was engaged in hauling Argus 
ore from the mine to the mill. Mr. Peaslee and 
Mr. Luchisi moved to Ely, while Mr. Carothers 
made his home at the mill up to the time of his 
death in the early ’90s, when the largest funeral 
procession ever assembled in White Pine county 
followed his body to its burial place in the Ely 
cemetery. 

B. F. Miller Jr. was the first child born at the 
Argus mill, his natal day being January 11, 1887, 
a short time after the Miller family had located at 
the mill. A little over two years previously B. F. 
Miller Sr., who had been living at Cherry Creek, 
make a trip to Idaho and while he was away the 
democrats of White Pine county held their con- 
vention and, being short of candidates, had nomi- 
nated him for county treasurer, his opponent on 
the republican ticket being J. H. Lockwood of 
Hamilton, who had previously made the race twice 
for treasurer and three times for county commis- 
sioner and had never been defeated. At the 1884 
national election James G. Blaine, republican, 
defeated Grover Cleveland, democrat, by a ma- 
jority of one hundred and seventy-five out of four 
hundred and eighty votes cast in the county, so 
Mr. Miller’s chances appeared slim. 

However, on his return from Idaho, October 20, 
1886, the writer decided he would not meet de- 
feat tamely and made a ten days’ campaign, two 
days being spent at the Cleveland ranch. In spite 
of the fact that he was the better qualified man 
for the place, the writer was defeated by thirty- 
three votes, clearing proving his right in his con- 
tention that all republicans should be shot at sun- 
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rise without benefit of clergy. “Cleve” added the 
last touch of bitterness to the defeat by suggest- 
ing that if the writer had only stayed at home, 
where he would not be seen by the voters, he 
might have been elected. 

After this reversal of fortune the writer de- 
cided to go to work and put in sixty-eight shifts 
at the Argus mine, the only time he had ever 
worked for another man in forty-five years, wait- 
ing for spring to open up, as he had meanwhile 
secured a contract at Taylor to furnish the Argus 
company with wood and coal for its mill and coal 
for the mine. In the fall of 1887 the writer went 
to Spruce mountain, Elko county, where his 
daughter Minnie was born, but shortly afterward 
returned to Ely and later went to the Argus mill, 
where the family remained’ until the mine and 
mill closed down in 1889, when they moved to 
Wells for the winter. 

When the two children grew to school age they 
went with Mrs. Miller in 1896 to Salt Lake City, 
where they lived for four years until they com- 
pleted their high school education. The writer in 
1890 entered the mercantile business at Cherry 
Creek and Mrs. Miller came there with her daugh- 
ter to make their home for several years before 
going to Searchlight, Nevada, in 1905. 

B. F. Miller Jr. had meanwhile graduated from 
Harvard and engaged in the mercantile business 
at Searchlight. He later entered into partnership 
with Charles H. Jonas, a mining engineer of the 
Quartette Mining Company of Searchlight during 
the operations of that company, which two years 
previously had paid dividends on a four million 
dollar valuation basis and was considered the 
largest mine in the state. 

The Quartette property from the nine hundred 
to the one thousand two hundred foot levels had 
shown steadily decreasing values and at the one 
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thousand three hundred foot level work was 
abandoned. Mr. Jonas at this time secured a lease 
on the entire abandoned property, including mills, 
mines and dwellings. He later subleased work- 
ings in the mine and the leasers made such good 
profits that Mr. Jonas in a short time had suf- 
ficient capital to warrant trading a half interest 
in the lease for a half interest in the Miller store. 
Mr. Jonas later married Miss Minnie Miller, a 
sister of his partner. The partnership proved a 
success, the only quarrel between the two being 
over the respective merits of Yale, of which Mr. 
Jonas was a graduate, and Harvard, Mr. Miller’s 
alma mater, as seats of learning. These quarrels 
were generally ended by Mrs. Jonas, who claimed 
that both were cow country schools compared 
with Stanford, of wHich she was a graduate. 

After two years the partners bought the entire 
Quartette property and uncovered several pockets 
of rich ore. Mr. Jonas later sold his interest to 
Mr. Miller and moved to Los Angeles, where he 
is now vice-president and general manager of the 
S. & S. Shock Absorber Company, having a work- 
ing field of twelve western states. The company 
has proved a success and Mr. Jonas asserts that 
his only worry comes from fear of damage suits 
due to the fact that the shock absorber so effect- 
ually kills the jar of machines that drivers never 
notice punctures or blowouts until the casing, 
and often the rim of the wheel are completely 
ruined. 

B. F. Miller Jr. was married to Miss Gertrude 
Hansen of Salt Lake City in 1915. He later moved 
to Los Angeles, where he is now engaged in the 
banking business. 

From the latter ’80s until 1905, when the fam- 
ily moved to Searchlight, the writer had been en- 
gaged in the star route mail and stage business, 
maintaining his postoffice address at Ely for a 
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continuous period of twenty years. Mrs. Miller 
died in Los Angeles in 1915, the family having 
made its home in that city for several years pre- 
viously. 

Arthur J. Underhill, Jr. was the second child 
born at the Argus mill. After the Argus prop- 
erty ceased operations Mr. and Mrs. Underhill 
moved to Ely, where they made their home until 
Mr. Underhill was called east to assist in winding 
up the business of the heirs of the Aultman estate, 
he having looked after their financial affairs for 
several years in connection with the Argus 
property. 

During its entire life Taylor was singularly 
free from the early tragedies which marked many 
of the other camps. To the writer’s knowledge 
there was no serious crime committed during the 
town’s existence, in spite of the fact that its pop- 
ulation was greater than that of many other 
camps. 

Harry and Fred Hilp were the pioneer mer- 
chants of Taylor, having started the first store, 
built of dry good boxes, with the first bar built 
under a cedar tree on Monitor hill, half way be- 
tween what was later known as New Town and 
Old Town. The Hilp brothers came to Taylor 
after previously having sold their store at Ward 
to their brother Sol, who later also purchased the 
business at Taylor and erected the large store 
building in South Town. 

The first eating house in Taylor, a tent affair, 
was built and operated by Charlie Lee, better 
known as Chiney Charlie. 

John Quinn, Billy Bassett, Boss Weber, Johnnie 
Weber, Robert Martin, Jim McOmie and Bob Mc- 
Kercher were all engaged for a time in the saloon 
business at Taylor, most of them coming from 
other camps in the county. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
TAYLOR AND THE OLD-TIMERS. 


Robert Briggs, who was a partner of W. G. 
Lyons and W. N. McGill in the Monitor mine, 
ranked not only as an early settler in the White 
Pine district but was also recognized as one of 
the State’s prominent men. Mr. Briggs left Mis- 
souri in his youth and located in California be- 
fore deciding that Nevada offered more oppor- 
tunities than any other state in the Union. He 
was elected to the Nevada senate in 1884 and 
while a member of that body won a place as one 
of its leaders. Mr. Briggs was married at Ward 
in 1876 to Miss Julia Fouts, the accomplished 
daughter of Mrs. Fannie Yates of that town. 
Through the early operations of the Monitor 
property at Taylor Mr. Briggs acquired a life 
competence, but the loss of their little son Yatsie, 
who died at the age of four years in 1897, broke 
the hearts of the parents and both lived but a 
few years, Mr. Briggs dying in California during 
the latter ’90s, while Mrs. Briggs passed away 
at Ely shortly afterwards. 

W. .G. Lyons, associated with Mr. Briggs and 
Mr. McGill in the Monitor and himself the locator 
of that property, was actively identified with the 
business life of Taylor until the time the prop- 
erty was sold to Frank Drake, who purchased on 
behalf of an English syndicate. Mr. Lyons was 
elected to the state assembly in 1886 on the repub- 
lican ticket. However, from the vote he received 
in his home town of Taylor it would be difficult 
for a stranger to guess his political affiliations, 
as he received nearly every one of the two hun- 
dred and thirty-four votes cast in the precinct. 
Mr. Lyons, always having himself been a working 
man, received the solid support of the workers, 
with whom he was always popular. The writer 
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has known Mr. Lyons since 1874, at which time 
he was engaged in burning, hauling and selling 
coal to the furnace at Mineral City, being in part- 
nership with Ike Lennox under the firm name of 
Lyons & Lennox. 

Johnnie Cupid was one of Taylor’s popular 
business men, being the owner of a general mer- 
chandise store. Mr. Cupid made a great deal of 
money in his business but gave it away almost 
as soon as he received it, being unable to turn a 
deaf ear to any plea made by a needy man for 
food or clothing. Mr. Cupid made the race for 
county recorder in 1888 and again in 1890 and 
was overwhelmingly elected both times, an -in- 
evitable result in view of his wide-spread friend- 
ship and popularity. He later moved to Sumpter, 
Oregon, during the ’90s and, I understand, died 
there. 

Dave Felsenthal, who purchased the business 
of Mr. Cupid, operated the store for some time 
until forced to abandon the town when Taylor 
was entirely deserted. Mr. Felsenthal was well 
known and popular throughout the county and 
made the race for county commissioner in 1888, 
but was defeated by Mike Boyle by the narrow 
margin of nine votes. 

Tom Edwards was another Taylor merchant 
who enjoyed wide popularity. Mr. Edwards, hav- 
ing himself polished a drill, had a large following 
among the miners and working class of people 
generally. However, with the big decline in silver 
Mr. Edwards was no more fortunate than the 
others and went down in the crash with them. Mr. 
Edwards, who had previously married Mrs. 
Roberts, the charming daughter of Mrs. Mc- 
Fadden of Pioche, after the shutdown of Taylor 
went to Delamar. He made his home there, en- 
gaging in the saloon business until the boom 
started at Rhyolite, being one of the first to reach 
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the new district and establishing the first lumber 
yard in the Bullfrog district, being associated 
with Charles Schwab, the steel magnate. Mr. 
Edwards cleaned up a comfortable fortune in the 
district and later settled in California, where he 
died. The writer’s first acquaintance with Mr. 
Edwards dated back to the old days in Eberhardt 
when Tom, a beardless boy of about eighteen 
years, was acting as assistant chief engineer for 
one of Sam King’s bull teams, hauling wood for 
Frank Drake. 

Jack Wheatley was another popular Taylor 
resident, being the owner of a restaurant, which 
was managed by Mrs. Wheatley, while he worked 
in the mine most of the time. Mr. Wheatley had 
served as secretary of the Miners’ Union at 
Cherry Creek and at Ward before coming to Tay- 
lor and also held the same position in the last 
named camp, being always liked by his fellow 
workers. At the time the writer worked for about 
two months at the Argus mine he had Mr. 
Wheatley for a partner, and it was during this 
time that the latter almost lost his life, his escape 
from death being little short of miraculous. 

While sinking the shaft where the hoist was 
later installed Mr. Wheatley and the writer had 
just put in two holes. Having finished loading, 
the writer went to the top, Jack remaining to fire 
the blast. Big Tony, an Italian, was our windlass 
man and was needed to help the writer, Wheat- 
ley being a man who weighed over two hundred 
pounds. Receiving the signal that the fuse had 
been lighted and to haul away, we started the 
windlass and had hauled Jack up about twenty 
feet in the eighty foot shaft when in some man- 
ner his foot slipped and he fell to the bottom. 
Realizing his danger, we at once dropped the 
rope to the bottom, but about this time the first 
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shot went off, followed a few seconds later by 
the second shot. 

Believing that Wheatley must certainly have 
been killed, the writer at once shouted down the 
shaft, “Are you alive, Jack?” 

“Yes,” came the angry retort, “but for hivins 
sake get me out of here. This shmoke is killin’ 
me.” 

Pat Bonner and John Baird, who happened to 
be near by, were attracted by our shouts and im- 
mediately went down the shaft and placed a rope 
around Jack, who was promptly hauled to the 
surface. With the exception of a sprained ankle 
and a bruised spot on the fleshy part of the back 
Jack was all right, but the effect of the concussion 
injured his hearing later on. 

Hundreds of people at the time wondered how 
the escape of Wheatley was possible, and yet, in 
a way, the explanation was simple, for his life 
was saved partly by good luck and partly by quick 
thinking on the part of the miner. It so hap- 
pened that the first shot was what is known as 
a “lifter,” directed from one side at the bottom 
of the shaft. The second shot was used to widen 
or straighten the wall of the shaft, perhaps three 
feet above the bottom. Wheatley had presence of 
mind enough to lie down in the side of the shaft 
oppesite the lifting blast and almost directly 
under the second shot which would explode di- 
rectly outward. The first lifting shot sent a 
shower of rocks into the air and the second blast, 
immediately following, made a_ cross-current 
which broke the fall of the rocks. While the time 
between the two shots was only a matter of 
seconds, Wheatley said afterward that the time 
seemed an eternity to him, as a delay in the second 
explosion meant to him the difference between 
life and death. However, within a week he was 
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up and around, apparently none the worse for 
his adventure. 

Another accident, the second and only one of 
importance in the history of the camp, occurred 
in the big open chamber of the Argus mine in 
the fall of 1886. Pat Duff and Charlie Cameron 
were working together, just starting a drift from 
the big chamber. While drilling out a missed 
hole, Cameron acting as striker while Duff held 
the drill, the drill struck an unsuspected charge 
of dynamite and the resulting explosion instantly 
killed Duff, who was leaning over the hole, and 
blew out the eyes of Cameron, incidentally tear- 
ing the soles from his nailed shoes. Parts of 
Duff’s body were picked up for a radius of several 
hundred yards, so great was the force of the ex- 
plosion. Strange as it may seem, none of the 
other miners in the open chamber were injured. 
Duff was considered one of the most experienced 
miners in the district and how he came to be 
drilling out an unexploded hole has always re- 
mained a mystery. 

Taylor throughout its entire history was a quiet 
camp. The greatest excitement in its history, in 
the memory of the writer, was when Ed Wat- 
kins, a fire-eating one hundred and thirty-five 
pounds of bone and muscle, knocked big Doc Gib- 
son, a two hundred pounder, off the sidewalk in 
1887. Ed’s ire was roused when Doc called Presi- 
dent Cleveland some uncomplimentary names. 
The strange part of the trouble was that Ed was 
a strongly partisan republican and a delegate to 
the party’s county convention, while Doc Gibson, 
who strongly criticised the then democratic pres- 
ident, was himself a democrat and a delegate to 
that party’s county gathering. 

“He may be a democrat, but at least he’s my 
president and entitled to respect,” was the ex- 
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cuse of Watkins in explaining the cause of the 
trouble. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
NEWARK VALLEY IN OLDEN TIMES. 


Newark valley, situated between Huntington 
valley on the north and Fish Creek valley on the 
south, and bounded on the east by the Pancake 
and Mokomoke mountains and on the west by the 
Diamond range, was one of the first settled val- 
leys in White Pine county. The valley, about 
sixty-five or seventy miles in length and varying 
in width from ten to fifteen miles, is fairly well 
watered and quite fertile, so that it was a natural 
magnet to attract stockraisers and farmers. 

When the writer first visited the valley in 1875 
he found that a number of settlers had already 
made their homes here. On the west side of the 
valley near its northern end was the ranch of 
Allen A. Conover, who had located at Cole creek 
and was engaged in ranching and stock-raising. 
Mr. Conover was a staunch democrat and for 
years represented Cole Creek precinct in the 
democratic county conventions. Adjoining the 
Conover ranch was that of Nick Simonson, who 
was a stalwart republican and represented the 
precinct in the conventions of that party. 

On the east side of the valley, near the north 
end, were some warm springs which were located 
by the Hankins boys, who were engaged in stock- 
raising and dairying, finding a ready market for 
their products at Eureka and Hamilton. 

Adjoining the Hankins ranch was that of a 
woman who was, I believe, called Aunt Martha, 
who had built up a prosperous horse and cattle 
ranch. She had purchased the old Mormon church 
“71” brand, the first iron ever used by white men 
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in what is now the state of Nevada and which was 
the property of the Mormon church when Nevada 
was still a part of Utah. She was one of the best 
judges in the State of both horses and cattle and 
in 1875 imported two blooded stallions from 
France, one being the famous Percheron Leo, 
which was purchased for three thousand two hun- 
dred dollars, at that time considered an excep- 
tionally high price, and the other a dapple gray 
Norman stallion. Aunt Martha’s and the Han- 
kins ranches were the only ones on the east side 
of the valley at this time. 

Farther south of Simon’s place on the west 
side of the valley were ranches owned by Billy 
Smith, Chris Beck, Mr. McDougall and Herman 
Sadler, who owned the Do Drop In station. 

. Thomas Robinson, William Curren and John 
H. Daly were engaged in mining and milling, 
operating the Bay State properties for many 
years at Newark. Mr. Robinson and Mr. Daly 
were married to sisters of Mr. Curren, and the 
three families for years enjoyed an enviable repu- 
tation for hospitality. Roger McMinomy was an- 
other highly respected citizen who at this time 
resided just north of the Newark mill. The writer 
was personally acquainted with everyone in the 
valley except Martha, and knew her only by 
reputation. 

A coal discovery along in the ’70s, just east of 
the Newark mill, on Pancake mountain, created 
considerable stir at the time and a great deal of 
development work was done, the property being 
most promising, but owing to inadequate trans- 
portation facilities operations were abandoned 
after a year or so. 

Just east of Newark valley was Long valley, 
bounded on the west by the Huntington and Pan- 
cake ranges of mountains, on the east by the 
Egan range, on the north by Ruby valley and on 
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the south by the north end of Mokomoke moun- 
tain, about twelve miles north of the Shekel’s 
ranch, in Illipah canyon. 

While Long valley is about fifty miles in length 
and from six to twenty miles wide, it was not 
settled owing to the fact that the only water of 
any consequence throughout its entire length was 
a stagnant slough located about the center of the 
valley and some twenty-five or thirty miles in 
length. Long valley was situated at a higher alti- 
tude than the rest of the surrounding country, 
and in the winter was usually covered with such 
deep snow as to make it an unsafe range for stock. 
The only sign of civilization was an occasional 
branding or stock corral. The valley was noted 
chiefly for two things—snow in the winter and 
mosquitoes and horse flies in the summer. 

The Hunter mining district was situated due 
east of Long valley, on the west side of Egan 
range, about fifteen or eighteen miles south of 
Cherry Creek. The district was located in the 
early ’70s, was noted for its output of lead and 
silver and produced considerable wealth at in- 
tervals for some years. George Kennedy of 
Cherry Creek erected a furnace in the district 
and at one time shipped large quantities of high- 
grade bullion. After Mr. Kennedy’s death the dis- 
trict was virtually abandoned. 

During the late ’70s and ’80s considerable free 
gold was mined in Telegraph canyon, about ten 
or twelve miles south of Cherry Creek, on the 
western slope of the Egan range. A mill was 
erected by Fred Gutchet and George Judson, and 
this mill, together with their gold claims, I be- 
lieve, was later sold to Dick and Hugh Frank. 
Virtually no mining operations were being car- 
ried on in Telegraph canyon at the time the writer 
left the county. 

Cocumonga district, between Telegraph and 
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Egan canyons, at one time gave promise of rival- 
ing the famous Cripple Creek district. W. A. 
Watson was the discoverer of Cocumonga and 
through his efforts considerable money was ex- 
pended there, but he was unsuccessful in locating 
a paying property at the time the writer left the 
county. For thirty years Mr. Watson worked 
hard and faithfully to upbuild White Pine county. 
Several times he located and sold paying proper- 
ties, but invariably spent his money in trying to 
develop other mines. Mr. Watson is deserving of 
great credit for his faith in the county and his 


hard work in trying to develop its natural re- 
sources. 


CHAPTER XX. 
WHITE RIVER’S EARLY ACTIVITIES. 


White River valley, first settled in the late ’60s 
and early ’70s, is one of the best watered and 
most fertile spots in the State. On the south the 
valley is bounded by the White River wash, which 
extends into the north end of Death valley. To 
the east are the Lake, Patterson and Hiko 
ranges, while on the west are Currant Creek, Blue 
Eagle and Troy mountains and the White River 
range, more commonly known in early days as 
the Sawmill mountains owing to the fact that 
from their slopes came most of the lumber which 
built Shermantown, Hamilton and Eberhardt. 
The mills in which this lumber was cut were 
owned by H. A. Comins, John B. Williamson and 
W. S. McCornick, later a prominent Salt Lake 
banker, whose death occurred a short time ago. 

At the south end of the valley Michael and 
Jim Riordan had located at Emigrant springs, 
now Sunnyside, having moved from Hamilton, 
where they had lived during the halcyon days of 
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that camp. The Riordan brothers prospered in 
the stock business and both raised large families, 
who were a credit to their parents and the State. 
Just south of the Riordan ranches was the home 
of Mrs. Tucker, also engaged in cattle raising 
and who, with her family, amassed a comfortable 
fortune in the valley. 

Farther north in the valley were the ranches 
of Bill Campbell and Jim Withington, mentioned 
previously. Withington at one time was ac- 
counted the only millionaire in the valley, but 
during his later years he encountered bad luck 
and died working as camp cook for a California 
cow outfit. 

Still farther north lived D. C. McQuitty, who 
was also an early settler in the valley and who 
was engaged in grain growing. 

Captain W. M. Moorman, who earned his title 
through having served as an officer in the Con- 
federate army and who for many years was one 
of the notable figures in White Pine county, 
settled in White River valley in the ’80s, having 
moved from Willow Creek, where he had been 
engaged in dairying and keeping the stage station. 

At White River Captain Moorman and his 
three sons, Will, Clarence and Paul engaged in 
stock raising and built up a protable business. 
The Moormans were a cultured southern family 
whose name for hospitality was known through- 
out the county and beyond. Besides the three 
boys there were two pretty daughters, Pearl and 
Maude, and all five of the children received every 
educational advantage the state could provide. 
The Moormans moved from White River to IIli- 
pah in the late ’80s, buying what was known as 
the Dutch Jake ranch and engaging in stock 
raising. 

Captain Moorman has the unique distinction of 
casting the only democratic vote in Hamilton in 
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1900. Jerome B. Mathewson, A. L. Parker and a 
sheepherder employed by the latter were the only 
men to cast republican ballots, everybody else 
supporting the silver ticket. At this election one 
hundred and four votes were cast and Hamilton 
was awarded a large silk flag, the state prize for 
the largest percentage of votes cast for the silver 
party. 

The writer was in Hamilton the day after the 
election and still remembers the forlorn look of 
Captain Moorman, who had ridden in fourteen 
miles from his ranch to get the election returns, 
only to learn that his own was the only demo- 
cratic vote cast. Seeing the captain ready to start 
for home after being in town only a short time, 
the writer asked him what was his rush and if 
he had sickness in the family. “No,” was the 
reply, “but I have lost my party; the whole demo- 
cratic party has quit me.” The captain was cer- 
tainly loyal to every man who ran on the demo- 
cratic ticket. 

George Ellison and Robert Lanter lived toward 
the northern end of White River valley, while at 
the extreme north end, on the Pioche and Hamil- 
. ton stage road, were the homes of John, Tom and 
Doc Ellison. Doc was elected to the state legis- 
lature in 1874 on the democratic ticket and while 
in Carson he married Miss Eva Roberts, a charm- 
ing young lady who was popular in the valley. 
The four Ellison boys and Bob Lanter were all 
tarheels, having emigrated from North Carolina 
when they were young boys, journeying to Mis- 
souri by ox team and later crossing the plains 
and settling in Carson valley in the early ’60s. 
Most people believed the Ellisons were Missour- 
ians, but John explained that they had only 
stopped in the “show-me” state for thirteen years 
to let the cattle rest, but that they were called 
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Missourians as soon as they landed there and had 
been handicapped by the name ever since. 

Lanter and the Ellison boys were fond of all 
kinds of sports and were particularly strong for 
horse racing and dancing. John Ellison was a 
fiddler and a singer, while Lanter “called” all the 
dances in the district. There were hardly enough 
men in White River to get up a dance, but the 
residents of the valley would all band together 
and go for miles to attend horse races, which were 
always followed by a dance at night. 

The one particular affair of this kind which 
stands our clearly in the mind of the writer was 
given by Uncle Dick and Aunt Sarah Barnes at 
Currant Creek in 1877. Horce racing was popu- 
lar in those days and the meetings as a general 
rule lasted for several days. Farmers and stock- 
men were prosperous and all were anxious to 
back their favorite ponies. At this meet there 
was an unusually large number of good horses 
entered. Among those present were Bill Sweeney 
of Eureka with his mare, Emma Skaggs, Mike 
Welch of Newark with Cheyenne, Jim Johnson 
of Duckwater with Wake Up Jake, Tom Stewart 
of Pioche with Mark More, Senator Joe Williams 
of Hot Creek with Dan Rice, Dutch Henry of Tybo 
with Indian, O. M. Converse of Bull Creek with 
Red Jacket, Bob Lanter with Sooner and Dandy, 
Lou Carpenter with Selkirk, George Freeland of 
Green Springs with Dave, and Gassy Lewis with 
a horse called Frenchy. 

Dutch Henry’s Indian had never been beaten at 
six hundred yards and had an impressive string 
of victories to his credit at that distance, being 
extremely fast. When the six hundred-yard race 
was called there was only one entry against In- 
dian, all of the other owners being afraid of the 
pony. It took three horses to start, and just about 
this time Jot Travis and Johnny Green, who was 
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working for Travis at the time, drove up. Jot 
finally offered to enter one of his buggy horses to 
fill out the required number for the race and the 
pool selling began. 

The odds were two to one on Indian against 
the field and Johnny Green took the short end of 
this bet as often as he could find a better. When 
the riders were up Travis told Dutch Henry he 
didn’t think Indian could run a little bit. Henry 
came back with a flat offer to bet one thousand 
dollars that Indian would win the race. This 
was just what Jot had come for, so he called 
Henry’s bet. The Travis entry easily defeated 
the field and enriched its owner to the extent of 
about one thousand five hundred dollars, while 
Dutch Henry dropped one thousand two hundred 
dollars on the race. Henry, who had a big gam- 
bling house at Tybo, was a good loser and told 
Jot to be sure and call on him when he next paid 
a visit to Tybo. 

Harvey Carpenter of Hamilton handled the 
pools at all the races and his percentage at this 
meet—ten per cent of all pool sales—netted him 
over two thousand dollars. Tybo, Eureka, Eber- 
hardt, Pioche and Ward were all booming at this 
time and furnished ready markets for the farm- 
ers, so that everybody was enjoying a goodly 
measure of prosperity. 

The grand dance was held the second night of 
the race meet, with John Ellison playing the 
fiddle and Bob Lanter calling the dances and act- 
ing as floor manager. Harvey Carpenter before 
leaving Hamilton, while having the pools printed 
by the White Pine News, also had a hundred pro- 
grams for the dance struck off, thinking that the 
occasion would warrant it. Lanter, however, who 
could neither read nor write, promptly vetoed 
any “sich doin’s” saying, ‘““Whar I came from a 
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man didn’t have to know reedin or pen writin to 
call a dance.” 

Doc Ellison’s wife Eva had sent to Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co. and purchased a white shirt for 
Lanter to wear in honor of the occasion. To her 
great surprise, just as the dance was about to 
begin, Eva noticed that Lanter was wearing his 
shirt with the back part in front. She made her 
way to his side as soon as possible and whispered 
the news to him, asking him to change it. “Be 
gad, Lanter changes nothin’. Grab yo partners 
for the Virginia reel,” replied Bob, and the danc- 
ing started. The waltz, polka, varsouvian, schot- 
tische, quadrille, Virginia reel and cotillion were 
the dances in those days. None of the terpsichor- 
ean interpretations such as shimmy-she-wabble, 
buzzard lope, chicken switch, rabbit hop, cheek- 
to-cheek, Philadelphia twist or turntable gallop 
were practiced in Bob Lanter’s day. 

Just after supper Lanter made the announce- 
ment that the ladies and gentlemen would be fa- 
vored with a “good ol’ Nauf Carolina” song by 
Mr. “Jawn” Ellison, entitled “When the Boys and 
Gals Went Sailing on Tar River, With Sails All 
Made of a Wagon Kivver.” 

Tom Ellison was a candidate for sheriff in 1886 
on the democratic ticket but was defeated by 
Ross Humphrey of Taylor. The Ellisons and Lan- 
ter moved to Idaho along in the ’80s and I under-° 
stand later went from there to Oklahoma. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
ELY, CAPITAL OF WHITE PINE. 


In the early days of White Pine county the 
water rights on Murray creek were controlled by 
J. R. Withington, an extensive cattle raiser who 
at one time was the owner of water rights on 
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virtually every important stream in the county, 
including a great part of White river as well as 
Steptoe creek, Duck creek, Axhandle springs and 
other waters throughout the county. 

Axhandle springs was located about the south- 
east corner of what later became the farm of 
William McGill and which, I believe, is now the 
site of the town of McGill. The springs were first 
filed on either by Mr. Withington or by John 
Cowger, acting for the former, it being the cus- 
tom of Mr. Withington, and one which was gen- 
erally in vogue throughout the West at the time, 
to have his employes file on water rights and to 
purchase from them when title was _ finally 
secured. 

These filings were generally made in strings of 
forty acres each and usually from the head to 
the sink of the different streams. This was par- 
ticularly true of all the streams above mentioned 
with the exception of Murray creek, where Mr. 
Withington secured the water rights only at the 
mouth of the canyon and around Georgetown 
with the good land in that section, the district 
farther up being poorly adapted to farming 
purposes. 

Axhandle springs took their name from the fact 
that Mr. Withington and Mr. Cowger had a fight 
there, in the course of which Mr. Cowger wielded 
an ax handle with great effect and administered 
a sound thrashing to his opponent. 

Mr. Withington, during the last days he re- 
sided in the State and after he had begun to lose 
the greater part of his wealth, had the reputation 
of indulging in sharp practices in his business 
dealings, and after he had left for California he 
was indicted by the grand jury in connection with 
a deal whereby he is alleged to have refused to 
have his wife sign the deeds after he had dis- 
posed of certain water privilges to the Monitor 
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people, but since Mr. Withington never returned 
to the State the matter was dropped. Before 
leaving the State Mr. Withington sold the water 
rights on Murray creek, together with all lands 
in his possession, including the ranches below 
town and his White River valley holdings, to 
Nichols and Parsons of Salt Lake. 

The half-section of land in which was included 
the present townsite of Ely was first located by 
George Lamb, I believe, in 1869 or 1870. Mr. 
Lamb held the land until about 1875 or 1876, 
when he sold it to the late Senator H. A. Comins, 
who later sold it to the Aultman estate. The Ault- 
man people at once purchased an additional half- 
section for the purpose of protecting their exten- 
sive mining interests in the district. When the 
estate was divided among the heirs of Mr. Ault- 
man the holdings in Robinson and Taylor mining 
districts were given to Mrs. George D. Harter, 
one of the heirs, who later, acting through A. J. 
Underhill, deeded to White Pine county sixteen 
acres as a site for the county courthouse provided 
the county would move the county seat from 
Hamilton to Ely and erect a courthouse on the 
deeded land. 

This was done under the Robert Briggs appro- 
priation act of 1885, in which five thousand dol- 
lars was provided for the construction of the 
courthouse. Upon the passage of this measure 
H. A. Comins and Sol Hilp were appointed by the 
legislature to assist the county commissioners in 
the construction of the new building. Mr. Comins 
a short time later went to San Francisco to negoti- 
ate the sale of the bonds, but he was unsuccessful 
in his mission, as the financiers of the Bay city 
were not anxious to invest in White Pine county 
bonds. The citizens of Ely then got together to 
finance the building and most of the bond issue 
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was taken by W. G. Lyons, other citizens sub- 
scribing for the small balance. 

The writer hauled the material from the rail- 
road to build the courthouse in 1886. As soon as 
the state and county had accepted the offer of 
Mrs. Harter for the site of sixteen acres, which 
was situated just a mile and a quarter west of 
the center of the county line of White Pine county, 
Mr. Underhill at once laid out and staked off a 
small townsite, naming the town Ely. 

As far as the writer knows the reason for thus 
naming the town has never been definitely known, 
there being several conflicting rumors concerning 
it. One of these is to the effect that John Ely, a 
partner of William Raymond, owners of the fa- 
mous Raymond and Ely mine at Pioche, had as- 
sisted Mr. Underhill with a loan along in the early 
’70s and that in appreciation of this favor Mr. 
Underhill had named the town after his friend. 

Another version is that the town took its name 
from Smith Ely, who financed a man by the name 
of Long in the construction in the early ’80s of 
the little copper furnace just at the west side of 
the old town of Ely. The writer is inclined to 
the latter story as giving the more probable origin 
of the name of the town. 

This copper furnace was operated by water 
power taken from Murray creek and Mr. Long 
shipped considerable crude copper in matte or 
slag form to Deseret, Utah, using Mormon teams 
to freight the mine’s output. The writer visited 
Murray creek, as the town was called at the time 
this little furnace was in operation, for the pur- 
pose of securing, if possible, a contract for haul- 
ing wood, ore and supplies, as it appeared at that 
time that Mr. Long would make a success of his 
operations, which were still largely in an experi- 
mental stage. So encouraging were the operations 
that Smith Ely sent for Mr. Long to come east 
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for the purpose of arranging to finance operations 
on a large scale, but Mr. Long died before he 
reached the East and for a long time thereafter 
nothing was done with the property. The small 
furnace erected by Mr. Long remained idle until 
1888 or 1889, when it was taken over by the 
Chainman Mining Company. 

A. J. Underhill sold the Ely townsite to A. D. 
Campton for three thousand five hundred dollars, 
taking one thousand two hundred dollars cash and 
a mortgage for the balance. The understanding 
in the sale was that whenever Mr. Campton had 
been reimbursed for his entire three thousand 
five hundred dollar investment through the sale 
of lots one-half of the remainder should revert to 
Mr. Underhill, who later disposed of this interest 
to W. G. Lyons, who jointly with Mr. Campton 
was still the owner of the townsite at the time 
the writer left the county. 

A. R. Watson, to whom rightfully belongs the 
honor of being father of the camp and who for a 
score of years labored unceasingly and with un- 
bounded faith for its upbuilding, shipped the first 
gold ore from Robinson canyon. This shipment, 
consisting of five tons of high-grade ore, was 
hauled by the writer’s teams from the Joanna 
mine in 1889 and netted Mr. Watson over nine 
hundred dollars a ton. Mr. Watson leased the 
Chainman mill at Ely from the Chainman com- 
pany and operated it more or less successfully for 
some time, but as the gold values were only about 
fifty per cent free and the richer orebodies became 
exhausted he suspended operations. 

Mr. Watson pursued a system entirely new in 
the district in paying off his men, perhaps a dozen 
in number, by carrying a sack of silver and the 
payroll about town and paying his employes 
wherever he happened to find them on the streets, 
this plan attracting a great deal of attention. 
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Only a few houses had been erected in the camp 
up to this time, but the operations of Mr. Watson 
soon attracted the attention of a number of out- 
side mining men. 

Marcus Daly, noted Montana mine operator, 
was, I believe, the first big man attracted to the 
district. Through D. H. Jackson he expended 
about ten thousand dollars in making an examina- 
tion of the Joanna, bonding the property and 
doing considerable exploration work prior to his 
contemplated purchase of the property. So sure 
was Mr. Jackson that the deal for the Joanna 
would go through that he bought the John Rags- 
dale property at Mineral City, including the hotel 
and stables, for about one thousand six hundred 
dollars. 

Shortly after the real merit of the Joanna as 
a producing mine became known litigation was 
started against Mr. Watson, and these cases 
dragged through the courts for a number of 
years, though the title of Mr. Watson to the prop- 
erty was ultimately upheld. However, pending a 
decision of the case by the courts the mine was 
forced to lie idle. During this period of idleness 
a number of prominent mining men examined the 
property and all were wonderfully impressed 
with its possibilities, but every deal for a sale 
was blocked by the cloud on the title. Any of 
these deals, had it been possible to complete them, 
would have netted the faithful prospector a sum 
sufficient to have maintained him in comfort for 
the balance of his life. 

The long drawn out litigation severely taxed 
the resources of Mr. Watson, and eventually the 
mine fell into the hands of his attorneys and Mr. 
Watson, comparatively a poor man, died in the 
early ’90s near the spot where he had spent the 
last active years of his life in his unavailing 
fight for his rights. Mr. .and Mrs. Watson raised 
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a family of five children, Sadie, William, Katie, 
Wesley and Joe, all of whom proved a credit to 
their parents. Though possessed of little of this 
world’s goods at the time of his death, A. R. Wat- 
son left a name which is to be preferred to great 
riches. 

The Chainman mine, which was jointly owned 
by J. P. McOmie, W. N. McGill, A. J. Underhill 
and W. G. Lyons, attained considerable promi- 
nence during the early 90s. The owners built the 
little mill which was erected on the site of the old 
Long smelter. After several years of experiment- 
ing, however, the owners of the Chainman found 
they could not save the gold from the ore by the 
methods then in use and operation of the mine 
not proving a success financially it was finally 
closed down. 

After the suspension of operations at the Chain- 
man mine the camp of Ely was quiet for several 
years, until the Chainman property was bonded 
in 1897 by Charles D. Lane, who turned over the 
management of his interests to his son, Thomas 
T. Lane, who expended about one hundred and 
seventy thousand dollars in the construction of a 
mill, water ditches and power plant. Mr. Lane 
was the first to place Ely in communication with 
the outside world by building the Ely and Eureka 
telephone line. However, the Lane operations, 
which had been expected to restore the old-time 
prosperity and mark a new era of development in 
the history of the camp, were far from successful 
and were finally abandoned. 

The Ely Mining and Milling Company, financed 
by a group of Salt Lake City capitalists, purchased 
the Robust group of mines from Dick Reipe, his 
brother Henry and General Thomas, paying ten 
thousand dollars for the property. The company 
erected a cyanide plant but the ores were not sus- 
ceptible to the treatment provided and the mill 
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closed after a brief run, which proved a failure. 
The excitement incident to the Lane operations 
had by this time subsided and for the next three 
years the camp was virtually dead. 

In 1900 another attempt was made to operate 
the Chainman, which was taken over by a number 
of capitalists from New York and Pennsylvania 
for a cash price of one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, I believe. About one hundred thousand 
dollars more was expended in new mill construc- 
tion, but the plant was found to be useless owing 
to the fact that when a little depth had been 
reached copper values were encountered, which 
interfered with the cyanide process used. While 
the camp was dull during these years claims were 
located and abandoned many times. 

The first attempt to prospect for copper, which 
was made after the unsuccessful smelting experi- 
ence of Mr. Long in the early ’80s was by Joe 
Brey, samples of ore having been sent to him by 
D. C. McDonald from the Star of the West claim, 
where the steam shovel pit is now located. After 
examination of the copper mines he purchased a 
group of claims from Newt Boyd, Thomas Rock- 
hill and Thomas Johnson. This purchase was 
made in 1899 and was on behalf of a New York 
capitalist named Martin. The venture, however, 
like many others, failed of success. 

About this time Frank Paul had induced 
Joseph L. Giroux to invest at Pilot Knob, and the 
entire subsequent Giroux operations were due 
to the untiring efforts of Mr. Paul. 

The first actual development of a copper prop- 
erty on an extensive scale was performed by Ed- 
ward Gray and David P. Bartley on the Ruth 
claims, which they had purchased from D. C. 
McDonald and Walter Rynearson for approxi- 
mately five thousand dollars. Mark Requa was 
also interested in the Ruth operations at the 
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time the writer left the county, and I understand 
that it was.through the efforts of Mr. Requa that 
the consolidation of the New York and Nevada 
Copper Company was effected. 

Successive mining failures, which left the town 
dull and spelled ruin for many of the business 
men, dampened but could not quench the fires of 
hope that burned in the breasts of the old-timers. 
Seeing success in each mine which opened, they 
refused to be cast down when operations were 
halted, but always held to the belief that the 
camp would ultimately prove its worth. These 
intermittent spells of prosperity and poverty con- 
tinued up until 1904, when the writer left, and 
at that time there were lying idle a number of 
properties which had at one time been promising, 
among these being the Chainman mill, the Robust 
property, the Rob Roy, the Keystone mill, the old 
McKinley furnace and the old Chainman mill just 
west of town. 

How the faith of the old-timers was justified 
is better known to the present Ely residents than 
to the writer, who has learned only part of the 
story as told in the columns of the White Pine 
News during the last seventeen years. However, 
the success of the hopeful old-timers has been 
well deserved, as they passed through many dark 
years before the dawn of prosperity. The lean 
years of Ely were many, and after the closing of 
the mines many of the residents were left fighting 
hard for a mere existence. 

It is doubtful if any other Nevada mining 
camp has experienced the vicissitudes which fell 
to the lot of Ely. In these lean years often a 
dollar looked as big as the moon—and about as 
far out of reach. However, gloom was not allowed 
to settle for long within the limits of the camp, 
as the open-hearted pioneers who had anything 
were always more than willing to share with their 
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less fortunate neighbors, and unselfish acts of 
charity were the common currency of the country. 

Ely’s place as a town was more or less pre- 
carious until 1885, when the courthouse at Hamil- 
ton burned and two years later the county seat 
was moved to Ely, which thereafter was assured 
of a permanent place on the map. The history 
of the old town would, however, be incomplete 
without a mention of at least a few of the early- 
day residents whose faith in its future survived 
all disappointments and who were largely re- 
sponsible for its upbuilding. 

The first house built on the present site of 
Ely was erected by Harry Featherstone in the 
latter ’70s. Mr. Featherstone, who married Mrs. 
Rutledge of Mineral City, settled at Murray 
Creek and was in charge of the stage station and 
postoffice, also keeping a restaurant and a hotel 
with a few beds after the Ragsdale hotel at Min- 
eral City was closed. Mr. Featherstone and his 
partner, Mr. Reynolds, located and operated the 
Keystone mine in Robinson canyon and built the 
Keystone mill, making considerable money be- 
fore they sold out their interests to A. Jackson 
and Henry Kind of Eureka. 

Mr. Featherstone sold his buildings at Murray 
Creek to R. A. Reipe, who rebuilt, enlarged and 
painted the hotel, which was later known as the 
Reipe hotel or Ely hotel. This was the first 
painted building in Ely. Most of the houses 
erected in Ely in 1886 were rebuilt from lumber 
salvaged from homes in Ward and Taylor, new 
doors, windows and roofs being used. 

Sol Hilp started the first store in Ely in 1886, 
having erected a building with lumber from 
stores which he formerly owned at Ward and 
Taylor. Mr. Hilp was at one time considered one of 
the best business men in the county, but his elec- 
tion to the assembly on the silver ticket in the 
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late ’90s without opposition proved a great han- 
dicap, as he later neglected business for politics 
and his fortune rapidly dwindled. Mr. Hilp died 
in Reno in 1918 or 1919. 

The first new building to be erected in Ely 
was constructed by Fred M. Clark for a drug 
store. This was, as far as the writer knows, the 
first building in the county to be built of all Cali- 
fornia lumber. Most of the material used in those 
days was an inferior grade of native timber from 
the local mills and which cost about forty dollars 
a thousand, the better grade of California lumber, 
which cost from sixty-five dollars to one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a thousand, being used 
for finishing, doors, windows and shingles. The 
writer’s teams hauled the material from Wells 
to build the Clark drug store. 

Dave Felsenthal was originally in partnership 
with Mr. Clark at Ely but sold out his interests 
to his partner, when he left the State, in the late 
’°80s. Mr. Clark, who was a native of Maine, came 
to Taylor from Frisco, Utah, and engaged in the 
drug business with King & Company. Clark & 
Felsenthal bought out King & Company and 
moved the stock to their new quarters at Ely. 
Mr. Clark was still successfully engaged in busi- 
ness at Ely at the time the writer moved from 
the state. 

Even at the risk of causing a blush of modesty 
to mantle the cheek of Mr. Clark, the writer can- 
not forego a slight tribute to a man whose entire 
record as a citizen has been one of self-sacrificing 
service to his fellowmen. For more years than I 
like to count the Clark drug store was kept open 
early and late and used as a popular meeting 
place not only by Ely residents but also by the 
cowboys, ranchers and miners from the surround- 
ing country. Whether the visitor desired to make 
a purchase or not was immaterial to the genial 
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proprietor, and the drug store was looked upon 
largely as a public convenience. Mr. Clark was 
always popular with his fellow townsmen and 
was always elected as Ely’s representative to at- 
tend state conventions or fraternal organizations, 
national expositions and similar gatherings which 
required a man of pleasing personality. Mr. 
Clark ran for the assembly in 1903 on the repub- 
lican ticket and was overwhelmingly elected. I 
understand that he is still being drafted for pub- 
lic service and being regularly honored by elec- 
tion whenever his name appears on a ballot. 

Richard A. Reipe, who purchased the hotel 
business of Mr. Featherstone, was one of the first 
settlers in Ely and conducted a restaurant, feed 
stable and bar in connection with his hotel. Mr. 
Reipe was never known to turn an indigent man 
away. He was nominated for the assembly in 
the late ’90s on the democratic ticket and was 
easily elected by the votes of the woodchoppers, 
coalburners and miners whom he had befriended. 
Mr. Reipe, I understand, was also extensively in- 
terested in mining and made a considerable sum 
when the final boom came to Ely, but he died a 
few years later. 

William Laurenson, another self-made man, 
was for many years county clerk of White Pine 
county. Mr. Laurenson while employed at the 
mill at Cherry Creek was nominated on the re- 
publican ticket and was easily elected, a republi- 
can nomination in those days generally being 
equivalent to an election, as the county was about 
two to one republican. Mr. Laurenson was never 
what is generally known as a “good mixer,” but 
once he was elected no one could ever defeat him, 
so satisfactory was the administration of his 
office. Mr. Laurenson was of a studious nature 
and for many years prior to his death was con- 
sidered one of the best posted men on law in the 
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county. He was a great reader, an independent 
thinker and was never known to be wrong when 
he gave facts in an argument. 

Mr. Laurenson’s disposition can best be judged 
by an answer he made to the United States census 
bureau in reply to a request for statistics as to 
the amount of liquor used in the county hospital 
in 1889. The reply was brief and to the point, 
being about as follows: 

“Hospital bought five gallons of mighty com- 
mon whisky in 1889. This was used by patients 
who died the same year. Hospital closed in De- 
cember. No patients left. When a county hos- 
pital is deserted you can bet that chill penury 
has the county on the hip.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 
TWO GREAT PIONEERS OF ELY. 


W. N. McGill, who is probably one of the best 
and most favorably known men in the entire state 
of Nevada, came to White Pine county in the early 
"70s and had just about reached the voting age 
when the writer first met him at Mineral City in 
1874. At that time Mr. McGill was engaged with 
two men named Bateman and Monroe in making 
surveys for the United States government. The 
trio, I believe, at that time were making their 
headquarters on a ranch owned by Mr. Bateman 
at Duck Creek while making a survey of the 
surrounding country and were accustomed to 
drive to Mineral City with a span of mules and a 
buckboard for the purpose of purchasing supplies. 

These mules, by the way, were fond of running 
away and never lost an opportunity to do so. The 
first meeting of the writer with Mr. McGill was on 
one of these Sunday trips to town when he, Mr. 
Bateman and a man whose name was Glasscock, 
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I believe, came in for some grub and stayed until 
dark before starting back for home. On this oc- 
casion the buckboard was loaded, as well as part 
of the crowd. This, however, does not apply to 
Mr. McGill, be it understood, as he was never, to 
the writer’s knowledge, known to indulge. While 
the buckboard was on its way down the narrows, 
the night being particularly dark, Mr. Glasscock 
decided he wanted to smoke and unthinkingly 
struck a match. 

The flare scared the mules and they at once 
took the bits in their teeth and broke away, scat- 
tering the men and supplies along the road. Bate- 
man was senseless for awhile and when he awoke 
to his surroundings his first remark was, “I told 
Glassy not to strike that match.” 

This was the fall or winter of 1874 and shortly 
thereafter Mr. McGill quit the service of the gov- 
ernment and started up an engineering and sur- 
veying office on his own account, being employed 
by the Martin White company and having entire 
charge of their affairs during their operations 
at Ward, as mentioned previously. He later en- 
gaged in various mining and milling operations, 
sometimes being in partnership with others, but 
he was always considered the brains of any under- 
taking in which he was engaged. Mr. Lyons and 
Mr. McGill jointly purchased the Cowger ranch 
in 1886, stocking it with cattle and horses. 

This partnership was dissolved a short time 
later, Mr. McGill buying out the interest of Mr. 
Lyons and investing almost his entire fortune in 
the venture. Later, when Mr. McGill sold out his 
interests in the Chainman mine and mill for a 
considerable sum he also invested this money in 
the upbuilding of White Pine county. It is doubt- 
ful if any other man has ever been so loyal to the 
state in which he made his wealth as W. N. Mc- 
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Gill, who has never invested any of his money 
outside of the state where he made it. 

During the dark, dull days of White Pine county 
Mr. McGill always employed a large crew of men, 
either on the ranges on his ranch or in the mines 
and mills, and was note-worthy from the fact 
that his ranch and range hands were paid twenty- 
five per cent more than the usual rate of wages, 
and the men always received their wages in cash 
at a time when other ranchers were finding it 
hard to get money enough to pay their taxes. 

While Mr. McGill’s chief interest was in his 
country home, where the town of McGill, I believe, 
is now located, he also maintained a home in Ely, 
where he spent a part of his time, which was 
divided between his farming, stockraising, mining 
and milling operations for several years. Mr. 
McGill was a lover of fine stock and was constant- 
ly building up his herds by the purchase of blood- 
ed stock and the addition to his farm of the latest 
dairy and creamery equipment, brooders and 
incubators. He made frequent purchases of ped- 
igreed fowl, pigs, stallions, bulls and sheep, so 
that his ranch was easily the best stocked in the 
entire county. This was at a time when every 
cent in taxes was badly needed by the county, and 
the levy paid by Mr. McGill was a godsend to the 
depleted county treasury. As an example of Mr. 
McGill’s character it may be said that at this 
time he could have sold his beef cattle for a high 
cash price on the market but refused to do so 
until the people of Ely, who had to be given credit, 
were first supplied. 

Mr. McGill about 1877, I think, married Miss 
Mollie Fouts, the charming daughter of Mrs. 
Fanny E. Yates of Ward. Mrs. McGill, like her 
husband, was always ready to help the needy and 
those in distress, but was always careful to hide 
her charitable acts. Perhaps no other man was 
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so well able to learn of her many kind deeds as 
the writer, as it was the custom of Mrs. McGill 
to drive to Ely with her carriage heavily loaded 
with butter from her dairy, vegetables from her 
garden, eggs and fresh meats, all tied in labeled 
packages, which were left at the stable of the 
writer to be delivered to the various needy fami- 
lies in Ely. At the same time people who had the 
cash with which to purchase these supplies were 
refused owing to the fact that they were able to 
buy at other places. 

Not only were the poor working people aided 
by Mrs. McGill, but business men were frequently 
given financial aid by her husband at times when 
hard pressed by creditors. Mr. McGill’s credit 
and good name were firmly established in the 
commercial world and to this fact some of the 
early-day business men owed their financial sal- 
vation. 

One brief instance may be cited to show the 
rugged and unswervable honesty of “Billy” Mc- 
Gill. In the late ’80s a number of merchants 
were caught in the crash of Taylor and one, whose 
name had better be left unmentioned, was on the 
verge of bankruptcy when hard pressd by his 
San Francisco creditors. Mr. McGill at once 
came forward and endorsed a note for fifteen 
thousand dollars, I think it was, for this merchant. 
When the note fell due and the merchant was 
unable to meet it demand for payment was made 
on Mr. McGill, who took the note to his erstwhile 
friend and asked him about it. The merchant 
replied that the note was payable in San Francisco 
and the creditors could not sue unless the signers 
were caught in California. This remark cut Mr. 
McGill to the heart, to think that the man he had 
befriended should suggest that he dishonor his 
own good name by defaulting on the note. He at 
once sent his check in payment to cover the obli- 
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gation, and while I have never known him to 
hold malice against anyone, I believe that he was 
never afterward able to feel the same toward this 
man. His debtor was given his own time to settle 
the obligation, Mr. McGill trading out the account 
in the store at the merchant’s own prices and con- 
venience. While this incident happened a great 
many years ago and has probably been forgotten 
by Mr. McGill the writer learned of it at the time 
and cites it to show that Mr. McGill was of the 
— sterling character years ago that he is to- 
ay. 

Mr. and Mrs. McGill raised a family of four 
children, William, Neil, Katie and Cleveland, all 
of whom proved a credit to their parents. Mrs. 
McGill, while ever ready and seeking to do deeds 
of charity, never for a moment neglected her 
home interests. The writer knew Mrs. McGill 
when she was a girl in her teens; knew her for 
over thirty years, and always found her the same 
kind and admirable lady. At her home she was 
the soul of hospitality and the writer has driven 
to the McGill home at all hours and always found 
a welcome. No matter how large the crowd, Mrs. 
McGill always found room for all and saw that 
Sing, her trusted servant for years, provided 
a spread for her visitors. 

In addition to providing all the educational ad- 
vantages possible for her own children, Mrs. Mc- 
Gill adopted her little niece, Daisy Briggs, when 
the latter was left an orphan through the death 
of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Briggs, in 
the early ’90s. Mrs. McGill sent Daisy away to 
school and gave her every care that could be given 
by a parent up to the time of the little girl’s death, 
at about the age of sixteen, at Ely. Daisy was a 
beautiful little girl, admired by all who knew her, 
and a pall of gloom was thrown over the entire 
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community when the news of her death became 
known. 

It was only a few years after the death of 
Daisy that Mrs. McGill herself, in 1910, passed 
away, leaving behind her a name that will be 
forever green in the hearts of the young people 
of Ely, to whom she was more than a friend. 
Many of these children were Sunday school pupils 
of Mrs. McGill, who used to drive in from her 
ranch home to teach the children on Sunday be- 
fore there were any ministers or churches in Ely, 
the Sunday school being housed in the public 
school building. Mrs. McGill, with the aid of 
the wife of Dr. Richardson, established the first 
Sunday school in Ely and supported it for many 
years. 

While “Billy” McGill has been urged by his 
legion of friends many times in the last forty 
years to accept political honors, he has stead- 
fastly refused to allow the use of his name on 
the ballot. The sole exception to this rule was in 
the late 90s, when an attempt was made to resur- 
rect the republican party at a time when the 
State was overwhelmingly for free silver. Mr. 
McGill was one of the few men who were not 
carried away by the silver craze, and on his 
shoulders rested the responsibility for the resur- 
rection of the republican party. He was nomin- 
ated for the assembly and on election day party 
lines were forgotten in the case of Mr. McGill and 
he was elected by a flattering majority, a tribute 
from his fellow citizens to his sterling worth. 

Mr. McGill held a prominent place in the as- 
sembly, so much so that his name has since been 
mentioned not only for governor but also for the 
United States senate but he has so far refused 
to enter the political arena, believing that his 
services were most needed in White Pine county 
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and refusing to forsake his friends of many years’ 
standing.’ 

While Governor Jewett W. Adams for over 
forty years was a resident of the state capital, 
almost his entire business interests were centered 
in White Pine county, so that the county may 
rightfully claim him as one of her citizens. Gov- 
ernor Adams, at the age of seventeen, migrated 
from Vermont to California in 1852 and first 
came to Nevada in 1864, being engaged in the 
mining industry until his election as lieutenant- 
governor in 1874. Governor Adams in 1882 drove 
five thousand head of cattle into White Pine 
county and since that time was actively identified 
with the business life of the county. 

Prior to his successful entry into politics Gov- 
ernor Adams was engaged in teaming and freight- 
ing and hauled merchandise to the mines of the 
Comstock in the early stages of the development 
of those properties. It was Jewett W. Adams 
who first conceived the idea of coupling on trail 
wagons, a plan which when first broached created 
a great deal of mirth among teamsters generally, 
who thought the idea foolish and impracticable. 
Mr. Adams, however, paid no attention to the 
derisive hoots of the scoffers and soon proved that 
his plan was not only practical but that it effected 
a considerable saving. Later he added a third 
wagon and more animals and made considerable 
money before his rivals woke up to the fact that 
the idea was one which they had better adopt. 
It was Mr. Adams who drove.the first team with 
. trail wagon over the Geiger grade into Virginia 

ity. 

Mr. Adams was first elected lieutenant-gover- 
nor with L. R. Bradley as his running mate for 
~~ Note by Editor: Mr. McGill passed away in 1923. See 
memorial article elsewhere in this volume. <A number of 


other pioneers mentioned in this paper have died since Mr. 
Miller wrote this paper. 
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governor on the Democratic ticket in 1874. Four 
years later he was re-elected to the same place 
and was chosen as governor in 1882, when he de- 
feated Enoch Strother of Storey county, who made 
the race on the Republican ticket. The election of 
Mr. Adams to the gubernatorial chair was a de- 
served tribute to the ability he had shown as 
lieutenant-governor and president of the state 
senate for eight years, during which time he was 
the close advisor of Governor Bradley and on 
many occasions took the place of the chief execu- 
tive during the latter’s absence from the state. 
Governor Adams was a keen, active politician and 
a thoroughly clean, honest citizen. 

Governor Adams was married in the late ’70s 
to Miss Emma Lee, a refined lady who was in 
every way fitted to ornament the executive man- 
sion and whose widespread popularity through- 
out the state was only matched by that of her 
husband. 

Probably the greatest political upset in the 
history of Nevada politics, and certainly a sur- 
prise to the entire state, was the election of Mr. 
Adams as lientenant-governor by an overwhelm- 
ingly large majority in 1878, when he defeated 
Harry Mighels, republican, and the only man 
on that party’s ticket who was defeated in the 
state. Mighels was considered a strong candi- 
date and appeared to be popular with everybody, 
but when the votes were counted he was found to 
be the only man on the ticket who was beaten. 

Governor Adams was always what is known 
as a good mixer and was equally at home when 
conversing with mine owners, business men or 
miners, and he had many friends among all clas- 
ses. In those early days, when gambling was 
recognized as a legitimate recreation, the gov- 
ernor was respected as a good, clean player and 
one of the best “poker face” judges in the state. 
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However, after his election as the State’s chief 
executive Governor Adams considered it incom- 
patible with the dignity of his office to be seen 
gambling, and I believe he never played cards 
while he was within the borders of the state. 

However, the governor could not always with- 
stand the lure of the pasteboards, and this gave 
rise to one game which is almost historic in the 
annals of the State. It was in 1883 that three 
former Carsonites who at that time, having made 
millions on the Comstock and moved to San 
Francisco, had forgathered at the state capital 
and proposed a quiet little game to the governor. 
The chief executive declined, but so persistent 
were his friends that he finally told them that if 
on a certain day they would meet him at the Pal- 
ace hotel, in the bay city, with ten thousand dol- 
lars each he would play until one man had won all 
the money. The old-timers at once agreed to the 
suggestion and the four met according to arrange- 
ment. The game lasted less than twenty-four 
hours, by which time the governor had won the 
entire thirty thousand dollars of his friends. 
This, I understand, was the last time the governor 
was known to play. With part of his poker win- 
nings the governor purchased and shipped into 
White Pine county the first carload of booked 
white-faced bulls ever brought to the county, thus 
adding a number of fine animals to his herd of 
Texas longhorns. 

The governor at once began to acquire range 
lands and watering places throughout White Pine, 
Lincoln and Nye counties, and with the exceptions 
of W. N. McGill and A. C. Cleveland was soon 
the largest single taxpayer in White Pine county. 

Probably one of the best proofs that Governor 
Adams was an honest, upright citizen is the fact 
that he was taken into partnership by W. N. Mc- 
Gill about 1898, I believe. This partnership con- 
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tinued unbroken for twerity years and was ended 
only recently by the death of the governor. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
SOME OTHER PIONEER BUILDERS OF ELY. 


One of the oldest, most favorably known and 
best liked settlers of White Pine county was A. 
D. Campton, who came in the early days while 
a small boy, with his mother, who later married 
John Ragsdale of Mineral City, in the early ’70s. 
When he reached the age of manhood Mr. Camp- 
ton followed the teaming business, starting 
freighting between Toano and Robinson canyon 
when most of the supplies for the county were 
carried between those points. During the lively 
days of Ward he was also in the teaming busi- 
ness in partnership with W. N. McGill, but when 
the camp slumped the partners disposed of their 
business interests. 

Mr. McGill at this time opened up offices as a 
surveyor and Mr. Campton continued to be as- 
sociated with him, the two men being inseparable 
personal and business friends, and this association 
continued throughout the years, each assisting 
the other on every possible occasion. When dull 
days fell on the district Mr. McGill and a number 
of other friends persuaded Mr. Campton to run 
for county recorder, a place to which he was elec- 
ted and which he filled creditably for a number of 
years. 

Mr. Campton married Miss Ella Mathewson, 
the popular and accomplished daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. B. Mathewson, in the late ’80s. Mr. 
Campton was a keen and shrewd business man 
and by the purchase of county securities accumu- 
lated a small stake. With a never-failing belief 
in the future of Ely he did not hesitate to invest 
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his entire savings in the camp and when oppor- 
tunity offered purchased the Ely townsite. He at 
once put lots on the market at an attractive price 
and on terms which were an inducement to invest- 
ment, and throughout the years was always fore- 
most in every movement that would aid in the 
upbuilding of the county seat. 

In the early purchase of the townsite Mr. Camp- 
ton was associated with A. J. Underhill, who later 
sold his interest in the townsite to W. G. Lyons. 
At the death of the latter the heirs were anxious 
to realize on the estate, but the administrator 
found that it was not easy to sell the interest in the 
townsite. At this time Mr. Campton, still opti- 
mistic as to the future of the camp and with an 
unfailing faith that invesment in Ely real estate 
would be justified in the future, succeeded in rais- 
ing enough money to purchase the interest of Mr. 
Lyons. 

To Mr. Campton belongs the honor of building 
the first telephone service for Ely and for two 
or three years he also had charge of the Ely 
light and power plan. Through all the dark days 
of the camp he held on, and his faith, I under- 
stand, was ultimately justified, as he realized a 
comfortable sum from his townsite investment. 
While Mr. Campton has now retired from active 
participation in business and is living in his 
beautiful home on Raymond avenue, Pasadena, 
California, he still has extensive interests in 
Nevada, owning a controlling interest in the 
Campton Commercial Company, one of the largest 
establishments of its kind in the state. 

William Graham was another of White Pine 
county’s best type of citizens. The writer has 
known “Billy” Graham intimately since 1880 and 
can truthfully say that no word of praise spoken 
of him has done half justice to his many noble 
traits. Mr. Graham’s death is still fresh in the 
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minds of Ely residents, and his passing away 
leaves a gap that will be hard to fill. The tribute 
paid to Mr. Graham by Thomas E. Haley, a life- 
long friend, fittingly expresses the regard in 
which he was held by all who were so fortunate 
as to know him. 

Dan Dickerson, whose many years of incumb- 
ency in different political offices has made his 
name well known and popular throughout the 
State, is another of the early-day White Piners 
who has made his mark in a way that has reflect- 
ed credit on himself, the State and the people who 
honored him by election to public office. Mr. 
Dickerson’s entry to the political arena was in 
1902, when he was elected clerk of White Pine 
county. Upon the death of Charlie Grundich, 
the county recorder, in 1903, Dickerson, who was 
then county clerk, used the strong influence of 
his labor union record to bear on the board of 
county commissioners and succeeded in getting the 
appointment as recorder upon tendering his resig- 
nation as county clerk. So successful was his 
administration of that office that at the following 
election in 1904 he was reelected and from that 
time on his political rise was rapid. As county 
recorder he attracted attention throughout the 
State and in 1906 was nominated for lieutenant- 
governor on the democratic-silver fusion ticket, 
his running mate for the gubernatorial chair be- 
ing John Sparks. The popularity of Mr. Sparks 
and Mr. Dickerson, together with the silver move- 
ment, resulted in their easy election. 

Mr. Dickerson shortly after his election became 
a prominent factor at the state capital and was 
soon recognized as one of the State’s brightest 
and most conscientious executives. He first 
gained prominence while acting on the board for 
the selection of the state railroad commission, 
which was appointed by the governor but was 
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subject to confirmation by the board. Governor 
Sparks had nominated a man who was believed to 
be too close to the Southern Pacific Company to 
act impartially for the State and its citizens, and 
through the untiring efforts of Mr. Dickerson con- 
firmation of his name was held up. 

This action caused some unpleasantness be- 
tween the governor and Mr. Dickerson, but the 
latter remained steadfast in his stand and finally 
the governor was compelled to withdraw the name 
of the obnoxious man and substitute that of an- 
other who was believed without bias. For months 
the governor and lieutenant-governor were hardly 
on speaking terms but Mr. Dickerson attained 
his object in securing the appointment of an im- 
partial railroad commission. 

Mr. Dickerson became governor on the death of 
Governor Sparks, who did not live to complete 
his term, and the lieutenant-governor filled the 
executive chair with credit to the State. He 
was nominated for governor at the ensuing elec- 
tion but was defeated by Tasker L. Oddie. 

Mr. Dickerson, who came to Nevada in 1899, 
was a native of California and in his younger 
days worked in the mines of that State as well as 
in Colorado, Idaho and other coast states. He 
was considered one of the best posted men in the 
State on the mineral resources of Nevada. 

William Hayes, another of the early-day resi- 
dents of Ely, was engaged in the mercantile busi- 
ness and also handled White Pine county script 
for many years. Mr. Hayes and his sister Ellen 
were business partners in Ely for many years, 
coming to the county seat from Hamilton, where 
they had been engaged in the laundry business 
since the early ’70s. Mr. Hayes and his sister 
by industry and perseverance amassed a comfort- 
able fortune and both were always in the fore- 
front in all movements to upbuild the city. Mr. 
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Hayes died in the early part of the present cen- 
tury and was followed in death by his sister a 
few years later. 

A. B. Treece came from Missouri to Sherman- 
town in 1869 and followed millwork until 1874, 
when he moved to Eberhardt. In his spare time 
he studied law and drew up public documents and 
did other clerical work in the summer season and 
during the winter engaged in woodchopping in 
the hills until 1878, when Frank Drake proposed 
that Mr. Treece make the race for district attor- 
ney. 

Mr. Treece, who was better known as “The 
Major,” was engaged at the time in chopping 
wood for the writer, who advanced the fifty dol- 
lars necessary to pay his assessment at the county 
convention at Hamilton, while Mr. Drake ad- 
vanced the money for a suit of clothes for the 
major. Mr. Treece was elected but two years 
later he was defeated for reelection by Charles 
Thackston, who rode into office on the James G. 
Fair landslide of 1880. in 1882 the major was 
again elected and held the office continuously 
after that until his death in the late ’90s. 

For years Major Treece was the only attorney 
in White Pine county until about 1884, when 
Frank X. Murphy moved to Taylor from Eureka 
and immediately thereafter sought the nomina- 
tion for district attorney. While the party was 
anxious to secure new talent for the office, Mur- 
phy’s maiden speech in the convention effectually 
killed whatever chance he might have had of 
securing the nomination. In this speech he, in 
effect, declared that if elected he would put all 
the democrats in the county jail and release all 
the republicans. So radical and vicious were his 
remarks that he was dubbed “Triple X Murphy,” 
the name being taken from a particularly strong 
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and fiery brand of horse liniment in general use 
among farmers at that time. 

Murphy moved to Ely when the town. started 
and practiced law there for a short time. He later 
moved from Ely to Elko county and served 
one term in that county as district attorney. 
He then moved from Elko to Winnemucca, Hum- 
boldt county, and was elected to the same office 
there. ‘“Murf,” as he was popularly known, fin- 
ally came to be recognized as one of Nevada’s 
biggest and brainiest lawyers. When the writer 
last met him in 1905 he was one of the leading 
attorneys in the famous Bullfrog mining district 
during the exciting days of Rhyolite and had pit- 
ted against him such well known attorneys as 
William M. Stewart, former United States Sena- 
tor from Nevada. Mr. Murphy died shortly after- 
ward, I understand. 

From 1874 until 1904, I believe, W. C. Love, 
F. X. Murphy and C. A. Walker were the only 
three licensed attorneys in White Pine county. 
A. B. Treece, O. H. Gray, A. T. Stearns, D. R. 
Collins and Charles Thackston all practiced in the 
justice courts and all held the office of district 
attorney at different times except Mr. Gray and 
Mr. Collins. 

Angus B. McDonald arrived at Cherry Creek in 
the late ’70s or early ’80s and at first was em- 
ployed by John Wearne, who was operating a saw- 
mill. When the Cherry Creek crash came Mr. 
Wearne was unable to pay Mr. McDonald con- 
siderable back wages that he had coming, so I 
believe that Mr. McDonald agreed to take over 
the saw mill and to pay Wearne the difference. 
Mr. McDonald at once moved the mill from the 
Cherry Creek mountains to the Dutch Creek range 
and shortly afterward sent for the girl he had 
left behind him in Nova Scotia. At this time 
there was very little spare rnoney in the county, 
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and it was only by the greatest industry that Mr. 
McDonald, a rare type of the rugged pioneers 
who built up the county, was able to make any 
progress in business. 

The writer at this time was employed to make 
occasional trips to haul the lumber output of the 
mill to Ely, the freight being advanced by J. B. 
Williamson of Ely, who handled the lumber for 
Mr. McDonald. It took but very little lumber to 
supply Ely and the surrounding mines at this 
period. Mr. McDonald’s mill was located on a 
pretty stream at the mouth of a wide and deep 
canyon which extended for miles back into the 
mountains. Mr. McDonald was accustomed to 
take his ax and yoke of oxen, go back into the 
mountains, cut and haul the logs to the mill and 
while-resting he would cut lumber. 

Mr. McDonald had an established reputation 
throughout the county as an honest and reliable 
business man whose word was as good as his 
bond. When he sent word that a load of lumber 
would be ready at a certain time he never failed 
to make good. He continued his hard work with 
the sawmill until the boom struck Ely, when, I 
understand, fortune deservedly smiled on him. 

Ira J. McKnight came to White Pine county 
when still a small boy, accompanying his mother, 
Mrs. Alice Shekel, and with the exception of 
such time as he was away at school has spent the 
greater part of his life in the county. After com- 
pleting his education Mr. McKnight engaged in 
ranching and stockraising with his mother until 
along in the early ’80s, when he was married to 
Miss Lizzie Horl, one of the county’s popular 
girls. After his marriage Mr. McKnight moved 
to Cherry Creek, where he engaged in the harness 
and saddlery business. Mr. and Mrs. McKnight 
were equally well liked and popular throughout 
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the county and for years were leaders in the social 
activities of Hamilton, Cherry Creek and Ely. 

At the time he was a resident of Cherry Creek, 
Mr. McKnight was elected county commissioner 
and worked in harmony and close cooperation 
with Crane Gallagher, M. B. Garaghan and John 
B. Williamson, all of whom were in charge of 
county affairs, and it was due to the tireless act- 
ivity, honesty and sound business judgment of 
these men that White Pine county was redeemed 
from the staggering load of indebtedness which 
had been left as a heritage by former county ad- 
ministrations. 

When Ely became a permanent town on the 
map Mr. McKnight moved there, and while I 
believe he has always been engaged at his trade 
of saddlery and harness making, he has never been 
found wanting in his support of any movement 
that would advance the interests of his home city 
and county. 

D. C. McQuitty, one of White Pine county’s 
very first settlers, whose name has appeared 
casually in my previous chapters, was for nearly 
forty years one of our foremost and most highly 
respected citizens. Mr. McQuitty moved from 
White River valley to the Carnahan ranch in 1880, 
raised one crop there before he moved to Murray 
creek, below where Ely was later located. Mr. 
McQuitty was a farmer and was considered one 
of the most successful grain raisers in the State. 
Uncle Dave, as he was affectionately known, 
could sow barley anywhere or in any year and 
could harvest a ton to the acre. Mr. and Mrs. 
McQuitty raised four children, Andrew, Lizzie, 
Jimmie and David, Jr., all of whom grew up to 
make model citizens. The McQuittys moved to 
southern California for two years during Los 
Angeles’ first boom in the early ’80s, returning 
to Murray creek where they remained until they 
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returned to Los Angeles during the latter ’90s. 
Mr. McQuitty was elected to the assembly from 
White Pine county and introduced the first bill 
appropriating money to sink for artesian water, 
but, as Uncle David said, when those politicians 
from the western part of the state were through 
amending it he did not know the bill when it came 
up for passage, and he told his fellow members 
that when he was nominated and started out to 
canvass for votes he had promised every farmer 
in White Pine an artesian well, and that he had 
stood in with other members to help pass every 
measure that had come up in the lower house, 
and now when his bill came up all he could recog- 
nize of it was the enacting clause, hence he voted 
to table the bill indefinitely. 

Investments made by Mr. McQuitty during the 
early boom in Los Angeles grew into a comfort- 
able fortune before he died quite recently in the 
California city. 

D. C. McDonald, one of the most prominent of 
the early pioneers of Ely, was among the first men 
to locate in the infant camp engaging in the min- 
ing and saloon business. Mr. McDonald, in part- 
nership with James H. Harris, owned and oper- 
ated the largest and most popular saloon in the 
county and one of the most up-to-date places of 
its kind in the State for many years. While Mr. 
McDonald was the head of the firm he devoted 
most of his time and attention to his mining in- 
terests and put through a number of big deals at 
various times. It may be doubted if any other 
man in the county has done as much as Mr. Mc- 
Donald to develop the mining resources of Ely. 
At no time since the townsite was first located 
has Mr. McDonald been found wanting in any 
movement that was aimed at the upbuilding of 
the community. Mr. McDonald was always suc- 
cessful in business and a great deal of his money 
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was used to help needy prospectors and others 
who happened to have a bad run of luck. 

Mr. McDonald’s first partner, Mr. Harris, was 
cast in a similar mold and was widely known for 
his charitable acts. Mr. Harris, prior to his 
death in the early ’90s, disposed of his interests 
to Walter Rynearson, who in partnership with 
Mr. McDonald operated the big corner saloon for 
years. Mr. Rynearson, a fine type of the early 
westerner, was well liked by every man who made 
his acquaintance. He was nominated by the re- 
publican party for sheriff in the early ’90s and 
had the distinction of being the only member of 
the party elected. At this time the county was 
entirely controlled by the silver party but Mr. 
Rynearson’s popularity easily won him the elec- 
tion, Ben Payne, silver candidate, being defeated 
by a big majority. The writer knew Mr. Ry- 
nearson since the palmy days of Eureka and 
never saw a man who knew him who was not 
proud to call him friend. Mr. Rynearson, like Mr. 
Harris, worked hand in hand with Mr. McDonald 
during their many years of partnership. His 
death occurred in 1909. 

Mr. McDonald was always considered the brains 
of the different enterprises in which he was en- 
gaged and was always willing to lend a helping 
hand to a friend if it were in his power. The 
writer well remembers during the darkest days 
of Ely when teaming, like everything else, was 
scarce and cash almost an unknown quantity, Mc- 
Donald’s place was kept open more as a conven- 
ience to the poor men who gathered there than 
from any hope of making profit. Mr. McDonald 
gladly paid out hundreds of dollars to keep his 
place warm in the winter and cool in the summer 
in order to accomodate men who had no other 
place in which to spend their leisure hours. 

Mr. McDonald always enjoyed the confidence 
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of many prominent outside capitalists and has 
been the means of bringing as much capital into 
White Pine county and the city of Ely as any man 
in the camp and is certainly deserving of credit 
for his constructive work. He was elected to the 
assembly on the Democratic ticket in 1895 and 
served with credit to himself and his constituents. 
Mr. McDonald was a delegate to the mining con- 
gress which met in Los Angeles some years ago, 
the last time the writer had the pleasure of 
meeting him. He married Miss Minnie Comins, 
the accomplished daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. 
A. Comins. No history of the county would be 
complete which did not record the name of D. 
C. McDonald in capital letters. 

A. N. McDonald, an old-time and highly re- 
spected resident of Taylor, Argus Mill and Ely, 
was for years engaged in ranching with H. A. 
Comins during the summer months and in the 
wood and timber business with the writer in the 
winter season during the palmy days of Taylor 
and the operation of the Argus mill. Angus, 
while a native of Canada, was one hundred per 
cent American. Since the early ’80s the writer 
has had business dealings with Mr. McDonald 
and always found him honest and upright. Mr. 
McDonald married Miss Etta Comins, the eldest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Comins, one of 
White Pine county’s most accomplished young 
ladies. 

Jerry Kent, another of the early-day settlers, 
located at Duck creek when he first came to the 
county and engaged in ranching until about 1886 
or 1887, when he became ranch foreman for W. 
N. McGill, a position he was still holding when the 
writer left the county. Mr. Kent was somewhat 
of a mechanical genius and could overhaul or re- 
pair any kind of farm machinery or equipment. 
He was also a great lover of animals and could go 
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into a corral and make friends with a wild bron- 
cho or unruly cow more quickly than any other 
man in the county. 

He was likewise popular with all of the men 
under him, being kind and considerate to his fel- 
low employes while at the same time loyal to the 
interests of his employer. While often urged by 
his friends to make the race for public offices he 
steadfastly declined to allow the use of his name, 
though it was evident that he could easily have 
been elected to any office to which he might have 
aspired. 

Neil J. Monroe was also among the earliest 
arrivals at the new camp of Ely, where he en- 
gaged in the hotel business, having moved his 
former hotel buildings from Star hill, at Cherry 
Creek. Mr. Monroe in the early ’70s worked in 
the mines at Cherry Creek and was married there 
in the late ’70s to Miss Mary McLaughlin. Mr. 
and Mrs. Monroe raised two children, Sophia and 
Josephine. Mr. Monroe, like many of the other 
early-day settlers, invested his spare money in 
mines and I understand he made considerable 
money when the boom came. 

Phil McKernan arrived in White Pine county 
in the early ’80s and, with the exception of a few 
years spent in southern California, has been a 
resident of the county ever since, having at dif- 
ferent times been engaged in mining, milling, 
teaming and ranching. Mr. McKernan married 
Miss Alice Randall, accomplished daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Randall, formerly of Sherman- 
town and Eberhardt. Mr. and Mrs. McKernan 
raised a family in the county and their children 
were as highly respected and well liked as their 
parents. The oldest, John O. McKernan, I under- 
stand, has held public office in the county and has 
filled the place with credit to himself and profit 
to his constituents. 
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William A. Moyle, Del Leahigh, John Magnu- 
son, Josiah Miles, Percy Jackson, K. C. Davis, 
William Peters, Fred Oldfield, William Stewart, 
Harry Randall, John H. Eager, John and Guy 
Gallagher, Jim, Alex and Robert Beard were all 
promising young men when the writer left the 
county. 

Ernest Jackson, who was somewhat younger 
than the others above named, was employed by the 
writer, having charge of the livery, feed and sales 
stables in Ely. Ernest, while a boy in years, was 
a man in wisdom, being bright, honest and trust- 
worthy. For long periods he was left in sole 
charge of the business and in spite of his youth 
could always be trusted to carry on affairs in a 
capable manner. He was always at his post day 
or night, when wanted and aided in the support of 
his mother, rather unusual among the young boys 
in those days. 

Edward Bennett, another young man raised in 
White Pine county, was for many years one of the 
trusted employes of the writer and worked at the 
livery, teaming and stage business throughout 
Nevada and Wyoming. Mr. Bennett was an ex- 
cellent hand with horses and could ride, drive or 
shoe any sort of broncho. He was also an ex- 
cellent carpenter and could plan and build a barn, 
house or stage station. At a time when every 
man was expected to turn his hand to almost any- 
thing, Ed was also entrusted with keeping the 
books, drawing checks and paying the men, all 
of which duties he performed in a way that left 
no room for criticism. He was also entrusted 
with many business deals and the writer never 
worried while Mr. Bennett was looking after af- 
fairs. He also at times engaged in ranching on 
his own account, and as far as I know never work- 
ed for any man for wages with the exception of 
the writer, so that perhaps no other man is so 
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well able to judge his real ability and to vouch 
for his honesty and loyalty. 

Charles A. Walker came to Hamilton from Le- 
land Stanford University, where he had graduat- 
ed in the department of law, in 1897, and I believe 
taught school for a year in Hamilton before mov- 
ing to Ely, where he engaged in the practice of 
law. Like many other business and professional 
men who came to the district, Mr. Walker con- 
cluded that White Pine looked good to him, and 
by his ability, perseverance and strict attention to 
business soon built up an excellent practice. Legal 
talent in White Pine county was scarce at that 
time, so that Mr. Walker’s services were greatly 
in demand and he always justified the confidence 
placed in him by his clients. At the time the 
writer left Ely Mr. Walker was one of the town’s 
leading attorneys, a place which he richly de- 
served. 

Dave Dennett, another of the early-day miners 
and prospectors, spent the greater part of his 
life in White Pine county, engaging chiefly in 
prospecting. While Mr. Dennett was an exper- 
ienced millman and an excellent miner, the lure 
of a prospect had a compelling attraction for him 
and he could always be counted on to be among 
the earliest arrivals at the scene of any new min- 
ing discovery. Unfortunately his energy in seek- 
ing the elusive paystreak did not meet with the 
reward it should. For many years he was grub- 
staked by Mrs. Fannie E. Yates, who was always 
ready to give any assistance in her power to pros- 
pectors in the district. 

D. C. McDonald was another man who grub- 
staked Dennett from time to time on his journeys, 
as Dave, like the wild geese, would generally go 
south in the fall and return in the spring. He 
would often return from these trips with won- 
derful samples of ore and Mr. McDonald finally 
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nicknamed him “Breyfogle the Second,” from 
the fact that Breyfogle could find the richest 
mines in the world but could never show others 
where they were located. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
STAGE MAIL ROUTES IN WHITE PINE. 


Prior to 1890 there was operative within the 
limits of White Pine county two thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-two miles of stage mail 
routes, all of which had been bid in under govern- 
ment contracts by eastern professional bidders, 
sub-contracts then being awarded by these con- 
tractors to local men, the original bidders retain- 
ing most of the profit in the transaction. Until 
1890 the following services were being operated 
in the county. 

Ely to Eureka, ninety miles, six round trips a 
week, equivalent to one thousand and eighty miles 
of service. 

Cole Creek to Eurcka, fifty miles, one trip a 
week, one hundred miles. 

Cherry Creek to Wells, one hundred miles, 
three round trips weekly, six hundred miles. 

Cherry Creek to Aurum, thirty miles, one 
round trip weekly, sixty miles. 

Cherry Creek to Ely, fifty miles, two round 
trips weekly, two hundred miles. 

Osceola to Geyser, thirty miles, one round trip 
weekly, sixty miles. 

Ely to Frisco, Utah, one hundred and forty- 
three miles, two round trips weekly, five hundred 
and seventy-two miles. 

Ely to Sunnyside, sixty miles, one round trip 
weekly, one hundred and twenty miles—or a total 
of two thousand seven hundred and ninety-two 
miles weekly for the eight lines. 
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At this time there was keen bidding by the 
easterners, who cut the contract figure at each 
successive letting of bids, and as a consequence 
the local sub-contractors, who carried the burden, 
were compelled to take less for their services. The 
result was that the service suffered and the sub- 
contractors in many cases were unable to meet 
their obligations, so that at times the guarantors 
were compelled to step in and take over the ser- 
vice. 

Old carts, buckboards and dilapidated wagons, 
in fact almost anything that could be pressed into 
service, were used for carrying the mails, so that 
travelers who wished to visit the different towns 
on the routes could not secure adequate accomo- 
dations and were forced to hire livery rigs. This 
naturally also cut into profits that should have 
been made by the mail carriers. 

So unsatisfactory was the mail service that 
just prior to 1890 the matter was taken up with 
W. N. McGill and A. C. Cleveland, who agreed to 
go on the writer’s bond for fifty thousand dollars 
each and help finance and equip the various 
routes if the writer would secure the mail con- 
tracts and act as general manager for the service. 
Following the Dorsey mail frauds, exposed sev- 
eral years previously, the government required 
mail contractors to furnish a bond, which had to 
be secured by unencumbered real estate, a descrip- 
tion of which had to be filed with the bond. 

As a result of this agreement and due solely 
to the loyalty of these bondsmen, the writer was 
enabled to secure contracts in the county and the 
service was built up and extended, so that when 
the writer left the State in 1904 there were in 
operation within the limits of the county five 
thousand six hundred and thirty-eight miles of 
mail stage lines, compared to two thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-two miles in operation prev- 
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ious to 1890, when the first contracts were se- 
cured. The service in 1904 was as follows: 

Cherry Creek to Wells, six times a week, one 
thousand two hundred miles. 

Cherry Creek to Aurum, three times a week, 
one hundred and eighty miles. 

Eureka to Ely, six times a week, one thousand 
and eighty miles. 

To Hamilton, twice a week, operating by way 
of Six-Mile House, Currant Creek and Duck- 
water, two hundred and eighty miles. 

Cole Creek to Eureka, twice a week, two hun- 
dred miles. 

Ely to Frisco, three times a week, eight hun- 
dred and fifty-eight miles. 

Osceola to Pioche, twice a week, three hundred 
and sixty miles. 

Ely and Sunnyside to Pioche, three times a 
week, seven hundred and twenty miles. 

Aurum and Cleveland to Osceola, twice a week, 
two hundred and sixty miles. 

Ely to Duck Creek, twice a week, eighty miles. 

Hamilton to Stockville, twice a week, one hun- 
dred and twenty miles. 

Cherry Creek to Ely, three times a week, three 
hundred miles—a grand total of five thousand 
six hundred and thirty-eight miles. 

No two men in the State could qualify on a 
government bond for more than Mr. McGill and 
Mr. Cleveland, and they were willing to take the 
chance in order that the county might have a mail 
service that was second to none in the West. I 
believe that at this period there was not another 
town in the country with the population of Ely 
which had such excellent mail service. While 
there were other large landholders in the state, 
notably J. B. Gallagher, James Nichols and D. C. 
Simpson, all of Mason Valley, George Carrol and 
E. B. Pierce of Humboldt county and John Carl- 
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ing of Lyon county, the lands held by these men 
were mostly adapted only for grazing purposes 
and were not so valuable as the holdings of Mr. 
McGill and Mr. Cleveland. 

At no time between 1890 and 1904 were there 
less than seventeen mails reaching Ely each week, 
the service including mail six times a week from 
Eureka by way of Hamilton, three times a week 
from Wells by way of Cherry Creek, three times a 
week from Frisco by way of Osceola, three times 
a week from Pioche by way of Sunnyside, and 
twice a week from Duck Creek by way of McGill. 
In 1901 and 1902 there was an additional service 
three times a week between Cherry Creek and 
Ely, making twenty mails a week at that time. 
There was always, since 1890, a six times a week 
service between Cherry Creek and Wells, but 
when Ely would show signs of prosperity the 
writer, without mail pay, would take three extra 
trips a week, this being justified by the passenger 
and express traffic, as travellers invariably pre- 
ferred the Wells-Cherry Creek route. 

Thus Ely was at this time receiving twelve 
mails weekly direct from the east and west. Mail 
leaving Palisade in the morning for Eureka and 
Ely reached Ely the following morning about four 
o'clock, while mail leaving Wells in the morning 
reached Ely the following morning about five 
o'clock. This not only gave the town people but 
also the people along the route under the mail 
box system mail six times a week. 

Mail pay at this time was small and in order to 
make any money it was necessary for the contrac- 
tor to cooperate with the business men and ar- 
range for traffic. The writer well remembers 
when a crate of fruit for Fred Clark, a case of 
cigars for John Weber, a keg of beer for McDon- 
ald’s saloon or a Merino buck for McGill’s ranch 
looked as big to him as a trainload of copper would 
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now look to the Nevada Northern. It was the 
lovalty and cooperation of these business men that 
made the service profitable to the contractor and 
convenient for the patron. 

For the convenience of the farmers in Step- 
toe valley, Steptoe had a postoffice with William 
Campbell or his wife acting as postmaster. At 
Duck Creek was a postoffice presided over by 
Crane Gallagher or his wife, while Mrs. McGill 
was in charge of the office at McGill. While these 
offices were more troublesome than lucrative, 
these people were willing to serve that their neigh- 
bors might have the benefit of the mails. The 
writer often wonders if, since the advent of the 
railroad, these farmers have been blessed with 
such good mail service. 

At the time when Giroux first started opera- 
tions at Pilot Knob the mail route was changed 
from Robinson summit road to the route embrac- 
ing West Camp, Pilot Knob and Ruth, giving them 
mail an hour or so earlier than Ely people and ob- 
viating the necessity of their sending to town by 
special messenger. In return for this change in 
routing the Knob and Ruth operators recipro- 
cated by giving the mail stages a good share of 
passenger and express business. 

It was not uncommon in these days, when coun- 
ty road and bridge building funds were a thing 
unknown for Crane Gallagher to bridge Duck 
Creek or for Billy McGill to send his men and 
teams to the mountains for timber to bridge the 
slough so that the mail might be delivered to their 
ranches. These old-time, public spirited citizens 
certainly made life worth living. The writer op- 
erated seven hundred miles of stage lines in Wy- 
oming and over five hundred miles in Utah, Cal- 
ifornia and Colorado, but in none of these states 
were the people so favored with mail facilities 
as Nevada, while no part of Nevada received such 
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good service as White Pine county and no part 
of the county was as well favored as Ely. 

The writer, during his connection with the ser- 
vice, had occasion to visit Washington, D. C., 
many times in regard to changes of schedule, in- 
creasing the service and establishing new routes 
and offices along the various lines, and he recalls 
one particular instance where he appeared before 
the second assistant postmaster general, who had 
charge of all the star route mail service, the of- 
ficial in charge at this time being General Schal- 
lenberger of Pennsylvania. At the time the writ- 
er sought to change his Eureka-Ely line schedule 
so as to leave Eureka in the morning instead of 
at noon, in order to get over the deep snow in the 
Hamilton mountains during daylight, and also to 
leave Ely at an earlier hour for the same purpose. 

When the matter was put before General Schal- 
lenberger he at once turned to the map and could 
readily see where the change would be beneficial 
to the service during the winter months, but said 
that the schedule was part of the contract and 
could only be changed on petition of the people 
receiving the mails. He said that he would be 
glad to make such change as the people asked, 
advising me to get up a petition and to make it 
as strong as possible. 

“Have all your business men, your bankers, 
your newspapers and publishing companies, which 
are the most important of all, sign the petition,” 
he said, adding that the public expects its paper 
mail at a certain time, while letter mail is prob- 
lematical. 

Ely at this time, according to the United States 
census, had a population of two hundred and 
nine, which included Good Tommy (McQuitty’s 
Indian), his squaw and three pappooses. The 
weekly White Pine News was the only newspaper, 
while there was no bank in the town. The writer, 
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manfully smothering a laugh, thanked the general 
very kindly, failing to enlighten him. So anx- 
ious was the general to favor a city as large as 
Ely appeared to be on the map that he advised the 
postmaster there to give the carrier the mail two 
hours in advance of the schedule time pending 
the return of the writer and the forwarding of the 
petition asking for the change. This schedule was 
in operation twelve years later when the writer 
left and while Ely had lost in population it still 
had over six hundred miles of mail routes in op- 
eration. 





CHAPTER XXvV. 


SOME TEACHERS AND PHYSICIANS OF 
WHITE PINE. 


While no high educational standard was re- 
quired of teachers in the early days of White 
Pine county, nevertheless most of the educators 
who taught in the public schools were well quali- 
fied for the work, and when in later years the ex- 
aminations for teachers were made more rigid 
those who still followed the profession were able 
to pass the tests successfully. From 1874 until 
about 1900 the ranks of the teachers were recruit- 
ed chiefly from the residents of the county. 

Miss Alice Heager taught in Hamilton in 1874- 
75 and later presided at other schools through- 
out the county until the time of her marriage to 
George Childs in Hamilton. Her sister, Miss 
Laura Heager, taught her first school at White 
River in 1876. She was married to a man named 
McNaughton at Eureka in the early ’80s and after 
his death became the wife of Jake Hohge, a prom- 
inent business man of Eureka. 

Miss Ada Vandershaw was also an early-day 
teacher at Hamilton and later was employed by 
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other towns in the county until her marriage on 
New Year’s day, 1877, to C. A. (Arthur) Math- 
ewson at Hamilton. Mrs. Taylor also taught in 
Hamilton for several years before her marriage 
to Sheriff Henry Lander of Cherry Creek in 1883. 

O. L. Benedict and his wife taught the Cherry 
Creek school from 1880 to 1884. A. T. Stearns 
also, I believe, taught in Cherry Creek for one 
term and also taught at Ely during the ’90s prior 
to his election as district attorney and county 
school superintendent. Mr. Stearns was princi- 
pal of the state university at Elko before Elko 
county sold the charter to Washoe county for 
twenty thousand dollars, reserving the building 
for hospital purposes. 

Miss Rose McLaughlin also taught in the public 
schools until her marriage in the late ’90s to Mr. 
Hankins, a prosperous rancher of Newark valley. 
Miss Roark taught part of a term at Schellborne 
in the late ’80s. Agnes Timson, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Timson of Hamilton, also taught 
for several years prior to her marriage in the late 
90s to Mr. Quick, one of the sheep kings of Spring 
valley. 

The Misses Alice, Jennie and Ida Carothers all 
taught in the county at different times, as men- 
tioned in a previous chapter. Etta Comins, eldest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Comins, taught 
for a few terms previous to her marriage to A. 
N. McDonald. Miss Gertie Jackson was also em- 
ployed as teacher at Ward and Taylor until her 
parents moved to Oregon in the ’90s. The Misses 
Griffin, Mollie and Minnie, I believe were the 
names, taught the Ward school for several terms. 
Miss Minnie LeBoiteaux, niece of W. N. McGill, 
taught in the early ’90s before her marriage to 
R. H. Frank of Cherry Creek. Miss Baker, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. George W. Baker of Snake 
valley and who later married Dan Simonson, 
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taught the Snake valley school in the ’70s. Miss 
Euna Riley was also a teacher before her mar- 
riage to Dan Dickerson. Miss Riley taught the 
Cherry Creek school and was deservedly popular 
with parents and children. Mrs. Dr. M. J. Davis 
of Ely taught one term at Ely during the ’90s. 
Miss Mabel Stone of Cherry Creek was one of the 
county’s early-day teachers until her marriage to 
the writer in 1883. 

Miss Nora Mason, who was still teaching when 
the writer left the county, received her early ed- 
ucation in the county and began teaching when 
quite young. O. H. Gray, Henry Lander and the 
writer were on the examining board at the time 
Miss Mason received her first certificate. Miss 
Mason surprised the examiners by answering 
every question on the printed list and Mr. Gray, 
who acted as chief examiner, determined to ask 
a few questions on his own account and which 
were not on the printed list submitted to the ap- 
plicant. 

“Who was the first president of the United 
States?” asked Mr. Gray. 

“George Washington,” was the prompt reply. 

“Who was the fourth president?” 

“Don’t know; who was?” answered Miss Mason. 

“Darned if I know. Who was, Henry?” asked 
Mr. Gray, turning to Mr. Lander. 

“Why ask me?” replied Lander. “It all hap- 
pened before I was born.” 

“Who was it, Ben?” again asked Mr. Gray, 
turning to the writer. 

Since neither of the other two knew it was an 
easy matter for the writer to confess his ignor- 
ance also, and Miss Mason was not asked any more 
questions. She received her certificate at once 
and the next day went to Pete Bennett’s ranch to 
teach the school there. 


One of the first physicians to locate in White 
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Pine county was Dr. Thoma, who was practicing 
at Hamilton when the writer arrived there in 
1875. The next year Dr. Thoma moved to Eureka 
and after several years there moved to Reno 
where he practiced until his death in the early 
twentieth century. 

Dr. Henry Hager, who in early days was engag- 
ed in the milk business with his father before he 
went east to study medicine, first began practic- 
ing at Hamilton in 1878. He later engaged in 
practice in different towns in White Pine, Eureka 
and Elko counties, finally settling in Ruby valley, 
Elko county. Dr. H. S. Herrick also was a phy- 
sician in Hamilton for some time and also had a 
drug store and engaged in business as a money 
lender. Dr. Herrick also for some years had the 
contract to run the county hospital, being paid 
three hundred dollars a month to feed, clothe and 
care for all patients brought to the hospital. 

Dr. Tufford, Dr. Rockman and Dr. J. D. Camp- 
bell, now of Pioche, all came to Cherry Creek dur- 
ing the palmy days of that camp. Dr. Rockman 
stayed only a few months in 1881, while Dr. Tuf- 
ford moved to Ward and from there to Taylor, 
where he practiced during the life of that camp. 
Dr. Campbell came direct from Ann Arbor in the 
spring of 1881 and opened up his first office at 
Cherry Creek, where he stayed until the discov- 
ery of the Taylor district, when he moved there 
and in the late ’80s moved to Pioche. Dr. Camp- 
bell married Miss Maggie Leahigh, the eldest 
daughter of Mrs. Stephen Tucker of Taylor. Dr. 
Campbell was rated as a first-class physician and 
was deservedly popular. He served one term in 
the assembly from White Pine county and later 
was elected several times as state senator from 
Lincoln county, I believe. 

Dr. M. J. Davis was the first doctor to locate 
in Ely, coming there in 1888, I believe, when the 
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town was so dull the citizens got together and 
pledged the doctor one hundred dollars a month in 
addition to his regular charges in order to have 
a physician in the town. Dr. Davis was one of 
the most successful physicians in the county. In 
the early 990s Dr. Hammond came to Ely and 
practiced for several years. 

Dr. Rodney H. Richardson was one of the best 
doctors that ever practiced in the county and was 
one of the county’s most popular men. Dr. Rich- 
ardson came to Ely in 1889, during the boom in- 
augurated by Mr. Watson. Dr. Richardson was 
noted for the fact that regardless of the time of 
day or night and whether the person who needed 
his services had money or not, he was always 
ready to answer a call. In addition to being an 
excellent physician, Dr. Richardson was one of 
the town’s foremost citizens, always ready to lend 
a hand in its upbuilding. The doctor, I under- 
stand, in later years acquired real estate and min- 
ing interests and fortune deservedly smiled on 
him during Ely’s boom days. 

Dr. Ascher, then a young man, came to Cherry 
Creek about 1901 or 1902 and practiced for sev- 
eral years before moving to Humboldt county. 
Later on he went to Washoe county, where, I 
understand, he was elected to the State Senate. 
Dr. Wallace came from California during the 
early part of the present century and was prac- 
ticing in Ely when the writer left the county. 

Last but not least was old Dr. Willard, who 
came ‘to Treasure City in 1868, being the first 
doctor to appear on the ground during that ex- 
citement. Dr. Willard, between his profession 
and the mining game, acquired a comfortable 
fortune but lost it all when he was sued for mal- 
practice. In his old age the doctor failed to rank 
high as a physician, whatever he may have been in 
his younger days. 
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The writer remembers when Chris Blench, one 
of his coal burners from Eberhardt, had a violent 
toothache and met the doctor on the street, ask- 
ing him to pull the tooth and saying that he had 
no money but that I would stand good for the bill, 
which I had to do before the doctor would agree 
to act. Blench, a Mormon boy, wanted to know 
what the charge would be and was told the price 
was two dollars and fifty cents. 

Adjourning to Pogonip Bill’s saloon, the doc- 
tor got out his forceps and soon yanked out a 
tooth, but it was the wrong one. Previous to the 
operation the doctor had ordered his victim to 
take a big drink of brandy. When the wrong tooth 
was pulled he ordered another drink for the suf- 
ferer, and then went at it again, and again he 
pulled a perfectly sound tooth, leaving the aching 
molar still in its place. Pulling this sound tooth 
almost brought the jaw with it, but the doctor 
insisted that he was entitled to another trial and 
ordered another drink of brandy for the victim. 
Before he would serve this drink Pogonip Bill 
wanted to know who was going to pay for it and 
the writer had to make good, as the doctor re- 
fused to do so. 

At his third trial the doctor finally got the 
right tooth and a few days later sent a bill for 
seven dollars and fifty cents to the writer for 
pulling three teeth. His victim refused to pay 
more than two dollars and fifty cents and made 
inquiries with a view to starting a damage suit 
against the doctor, but found that the latter had 
nothing but a poor old horse, a wife and a house 
full of children. Since the writer had promised 
to stand for the bill, and the doctor insisted on 
collecting the full seven dollars and fifty cents, 
he was finally forced to cancel a six dollar hay 


bill owed by the doctor and call the account 
square. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
SOME TRAGEDIES. 


Only one outstanding tragedy has marred the 
peaceful records of Ely since the camp was first 
located, and only two others of lesser importance 
occurred in Robinson canyon prior to 1874. What 
was probably the first murder in the county was 
that of a man named Benefill,, who was killed 
by Bill Crary in the early ’70s and the particu- 
lars of which the writer never learned. 

The second tragedy which startled early-day 
settlers was the death of a man named Powers, 
which occurred in 1873. Powers had squatted on 
land and built a cabin on Murray creek near the 
mouth of the canyon and just below the present 
site of Ely. This land had previously been filed 
on by George Lamb and it was pending the mak- 
ing of his final proof to the government that 
Powers located on part of the ground which was 
within the boundaries of Lamb’s filing and on 
which he later secured patent rights. 

In the meantime Powers had made some im- 
provements, planting a garden and raising vege- 
tables for a year or two, and he refused to vacate 
when ordered to do so by Mr. Lamb. One morn- 
ing the cabin of Powers was found burned to the 
ground and in the ruins was found the charred 
body of the owner. Examination of the body 
showed that Powers had been shot to death be- 
fore the cabin was burned. 

It was reported that George Davis, a miner and 
prospector, was a silent partner with Lamb in 
the land, and suspicion naturally pointed to the 
two men, but no direct proof was secured and the 
men were never arrested, as their previous 
records were so good that few believed they 


'Perhaps Benefield. 
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could be guilty of such a crime. The writer was 
personally acquainted with both men for years 
and never knew either one to harm any man. 

The one great tragedy of Ely’s history occur- 
red in January, 1903, when three men were killed 
outright, a fourth so seriously weunded that he 
died shortly afterward, and a fifth man shot up 
so that he was confined to a hospital for a long 
time. The victims were all members of the 
miners’ union and all were killed by John Tray- 
lor, in charge of the Martin mines, as the result 
< an alleged plot by the miners’ union to kidnap 

im. 

Mulford Martin, a resident of New York, had 
employed Traylor to operate the mines and also, 
I believe, a mill. The property had just started 
operations when the miners and millmen struck 
for higher wages, closing down the plant. Be- 
fore the miners walked out Traylor told them 
he had written to Martin advising him to in- 
crease the wage scale from three dollars a day to 
three dollars and fifty cents a day, g similiar ad- 
vance having been made a short time before by 
other operators in the district. He also told the 
men that he had advised his employer that a 
strike was unavoidable if the men’s wage demands 
were refused and he asked that the strike be post- 
poned until he could receive a reply to his letter. 

After a short time the men, seeing that no prep- 
arations were being made to resume work and 
becoming anxious over the shutdown, went to 
Traylor with a peremptory demand that he re- 
sume operations or leave town. Faced by this 
threat, the superintendent went to the office of 
Judge Walker, attorney for the company, and ar- 
ranged by telephone to meet William Lloyd, presi- 
dent of the miners’ union, that afternoon at the 
office of Judge Walker. Traylor believed that 
when he showed the union officials copies of his 
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letters to the owner of the property urging him to 
raise wages he would be able to pacify the miners. 

The writer happened to be in Judge Walker’s 
office when the hour scheduled for the confer- 
ence arrived, but the representative of the miners 
failed to put in an appearance. A short time 
later either Judge Walker or Mr. Traylor called 
up the head-quarters of the miners’ union to in- 
quire the reason for the nonappearance of Lloyd 
and was curtly informed that the head-quarters 
of the miners was at their office and if Mr. Tray- 
lor desired to see them he could go there. Mr. 
Traylor was greatly disappointed and the matter 
was dropped. 

Late in the afternoon Mr. Traylor was sitting 
on the counter in the Graham store, the writer 
also happening to be present at the time, when 
a committee of the miners came in and demanded 
to know what he proposed to do about starting up 
the works. Mr. Traylor replied that he was help- 
less in the matter and the miners’ envoys then 
served an ultimatum that he start up to the mine 
or leave town within forty-eight hours. 

At the end of the time specified, according to 
evidence later presented before the grand jury 
which investigated the killings, the miners’ com- 
mittee engaged two rigs at the Ely livery stable 
and started up the canyon, being joined just be- 
low the Keystone property by about twenty mem- 
bers of the union. 

Mr. Traylor at this time was in Ely and, desir- 
ing to go to the mine and in view of the threats 
that had been made by the miners and wishing to 
avoid trouble, he called on Sheriff William Bas- 
sett for protection. Sheriff Bassett assigned his 
deputy, a man known as Big Tom, to act as guard 
for Traylor. As Traylor and the deputy were 
driving along the road to the mine they were 
stopped by the miners who seized the bridle of 
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the horse but released the animal at once on de- 
mand of the deputy. Traylor and the officer then 
drove to the mine office while the miners were 
parleying on the road. 

When the deputy began to realize that trouble 
was imminent he proposed to Traylor that they 
could leave the office by the back way and return 
to Ely, but Traylor, fearing that the property 
might be damaged by the miners, refused to 
leave. Big Tom then told the mine manager 
that he was foolish and declared that he him- 
self would return to town whether or not Traylor 
accompanied him. Traylor then asked the officer 
for the loan of his gun, after which the deputy 
left. Traylor, who was then alone, had a gun 
of his own in addition to that given him by the 
deputy, and he placed one in each of his outside 
coat pockets. 

Within a few minutes after the departure of the 
deputy sheriff a committee of five miners march- 
ed into the mine office, the president of the union, 
William Lloyd, remaining outside and standing 
near the door. The miners’ committee again 
asked Traylor if he purposed to start up the 
property and received a reply in the negative. 
Lloyd, from his position just outside the door, 
then shouted, “Bring him on ,boys,” and two 
miners, one on each side, grabbed Traylor and 
started for the door. 

Traylor, whose arms were free below the el- 
bows, drew both his guns and shot one of his cap- 
‘tors through the head and the other through the 
heart, both men dying instantly. Before the 
other three men could overpower him he shot and 
killed the third man and seriously wounded the 
other two. The men who were killed outright 
were John Smith, Shamrock Johnson and Jim 
Skaggs. Jim Berry was so badly wounded that he 
died a short time later, while the fifth man, Max 
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Lambert, was taken to a San Francisco hospital 
in a serious condition but later recovered from his 
wounds. 

After the shooting Traylor escaped by the rear 
door and made his way to Ely, while the miners 
who had remained outside the cabin gathered 
up the dead and wounded and brought them to Ely 
in the two rigs which had been hired by the com- 
mittee. Traylor left Ely the night of the killing, 
going to Elko, where he surrendered to the of- 
ficers and was at once released on bonds. 

At the subsequent grand jury investigation of 
the case Traylor’s letters to his employer were 
submitted in evidence, together with a statement 
made by one of the wounded miners that the rigs 
had been hired for the purpose of kidnapping 
Traylor and taking him to Wells, and Traylor 
was at once ordered set free by the jury, which 
found that he was justified in his action and 
merely acted in self-defense. I understand that 
Traylor in now living in Denver. 

As a result of the grand jury probe Lloyd, 
president of the miners’ union, was indicted on 
a charge of attempted kidnaping. After his ar- 
rest he was released on bonds furnished by his 
brother-in-law, J. B. McOmie. Lloyd failed to ap- 
pear on the date set for his trial and his bonds 
were ordered forfeited. The decision of the grand 
jury, following closely on the heels of the killings, 
is reported to have had a strong bearing on start- 
ing the flow of capital to Ely which resulted in the 
great subsequent development of the camp. The 
tragedy was also a great blow to the miners’ union 
which was a long time in recovering its former 
prestige. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
GENEROUS HEARTED PIONEERS 


The first sheep brought to the Illipah section 
arrived in the early ’80s, being brought in by A. 
L. Parker, who arrived from Utah and located at 
Round Springs, eight miles east of Hamilton, on 
the Ely-Hamilton stage route. Mr. Parker pur- 
chased the springs and adjoining range land from 
George Halstead as a pasture for the several 
thousand sheep he had brought overland from 
Utah. 

Sheep were no more popular with the cattlemen 
in those days than in later years and when Mr. 
Parker crossed the Utah-Nevada state line with 
his band he was not sure that he would be per- 
mitted to reach Round springs. However, Mr. 
Parker was careful along the trail and did not 
allow the sheep to trespass on the ranges of the 
cattlemen except for necessary feed along the 
way and brought the animals through safely. This 
fairmindedness, which has always made Mr. 
Parker look at the other fellow’s side of every 
case, soon won him the regard of his fellow resi- 
dents of the county, and in a short time he came 
to be recognized as one of the leading men in the 
community. 

When Mr. Parker first arrived and asked Mr. 
Cleveland’s permission to water his sheep at the 
streams on the place the writer happened to be 
at the ranch. Mr. Cleveland not only gave the 
desired permission but invited Mr. Parker to stay 
all night and also asked him to bring his men and 
teams to the house that the men might have sup- 
per and the horses be cared for. “Cleve,” who 
never turned any man from his door, and Mr. 
Parker, whose consideration for the rights of 
others won him the respect of all, at this time 
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formed a fast friendship which was only ended 
by death itself. 

Mr. Parker made many friends from the time 
of his first arrival in the county and was elected 
county commissioner on the republican ticket 
shortly after the county seat was moved to Ely, 
and at all times he was regarded as one of the 
county’s safest and most trustworthy officials. 
Mr. and Mrs. Parker had a family of several 
children when they came to Nevada and all grew 
up to be respected citizens of the county. 

Joseph, George and Van Newman, brothers, 
were three of the steadiest and best liked men in 
the county. The two latter were virtually raised 
in the county, being only young boys when they 
first came to White Pine. The writer first met 
the family at Cherry Creek in 1880 when George 
and Van were quite small, while Joe, then a young 
man, was working at the Star mill. Joe had the 
deserved reputation of being an excellent mill- 
man. 

When Cherry Creek ceased to be a producing 
camp Joe Newman moved to Taylor and was em- 
ployed first at the Argus and later at the Moni- 
tor mill. When these properties ceased operations 
he moved to Ely when that town became active 
and was a partner of W. N. McGill in a meat mar- 
ket. Mr. Newman married a daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. L. Parker in the late ’90s and the couple 
were among the most popular residents in the 
county seat. Mr. Newman died, I understand, 
shortly after the writer left the county. 

George Newman followed mining during his 
early manhood up to the time he was elected 
sheriff of the county in the late ’90s and I under- 
stand has been connected with the office, either 
as sheriff or deputy, almost continuously since 
the time he first entered politics and served with 
signal success for many years. 
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Van Newman, the youngest of the three broth- 
ers, was not a permanent resident of the county 
during his early years, having engaged in busi- 
ness in a number of different lively mining 
camps in the state. Van was popular and suc- 
cessful in every enterprise in which he engaged 
and ranked as one of the county’s best citizens. 

A. C. House, one of the state’s early pioneers 
who was highly regarded, arrived in White Pine 
county in the early ’80s. He operated meat mar- 
kets at different times in Cherry Creek, Taylor 
and Ely. Few business men, even in the early 
days of generous pioneers, were more kindhearted 
or had more sympathy for the poor man than Mr. 
House, who was never known to turn a man, 
woman or child away from his shop hungry and 
who seemed unable to say“No” to anyone as long 
as he had a pound of meat in the shop. Mr 
House, who was deservedly popular, was elected 
county assessor on the Democratic ticket early 
in the present century and filled the office with 
great credit. He died shortly after the writer left 
the county. 

J. B. Simpson, another of the Ely early-day set- 
tlers, moved from Taylor, where he had been in 
partnership with Fulton Brinton in the livery 
business. While still a resident of Taylor Mr. 
Simpson married the daughter of Mrs. W. R. 
Bassett and built one of the first residences to be 
erected in Ely, in the winter of 1886-7. Big Sim, 
as he was commonly called, was one of the best 
known and most popular boys of Ely. He was a 
good hearted fellow and had a faculty for readily 
making friends. He was not engaged in any par- 
ticular business or employment after his arrival 
in Ely in 1886 until W. N. McGill and Bill Lyons 
started the Chainman mine along in the late ’90s 
and put Sim on as shift boss. After this he began 
to interest himself in the mining game and, in 
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company with several others, located a number of 
claims, which, I understand, brought him a com- 
fortable stake during the boom days. 

It was a never-failing source of wonder to many 
Elyites how Big Sim managed to provide for his 
family during all the idle, dull days of the town. 
Sim’s strained credit was a standing joke among 
the business men, yet so pleasing was his person- 
ality that he was seldom refused when he asked 
for anything. W. G. Lyons was perhaps his great- 
est friend, loaning him two thousand dollars to 
start in the livery business at Taylor and increas- 
ing this by various sums as the years went by. 

On a Christmas morning in the early ’90s a 
rumor was quickly circulated that Bill Lyons had 
made Simpson a Christmas present of five 
thousand dollars. Miss Ellen Hayes, a partner 
with her brother, William Hayes, in the store 
business, asked Mr. Lyons if the report were true 
and was assured that it was. The merchants, 
confident that at last overdue accounts would 
soon be removed from the red ink side of the led- 
gers, gave a new lease of life to Simpson’s expir- 
ing credit, and it was some time later before they 
learned that the five thousand dollar gift was in 
the form of a receipt for money loaned and which 
Mr. Lyons had abandoned hope of recovering. 

Simpson was always willing to pay but never 
seemed to have the cash and was always ready to 
give his note for any bills that he incurred. He 
was far from being shiftless or worthless but 
just seemed unable to keep out of debt until the 
matter came to be almost a joke for the entire 
town. 

One story that abruptly illustrates the general 
feeling toward “Sim” and his own appreciation 
of it was repeated for many years in Ely. Simp- 
son one day was gambling in a rather lively game 
where there was plenty of money on the table and 
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the gamesters were drinking rather freely. He 
had been playing in unusual luck for him and at 
the time had a stack of several hundred dollars in 
twenty dollar gold pieces in front of him. 

Senator H. A. Comins, who came from Maine, 
where close figuring is considered one of the 
cardinal virtues, was watching the game and was 
unusually interested, owing to the fact that he 
had in his pocket an unpaid note for one hun- 
dred dollars indorsed by Simpson in return for 
sundry food supplies furnished the Simpson fam- 
ily. The opportunity was one not to be over- 
looked, and while the players were indulging in 
another friendly round of drinks Senator Com- 
ins quietly slipped five of the double eagles from 
the Simpson stack and just as quietly slipped the 
receipted note into Simpson’s outside coat pocket. 

Nothing was said about the transaction, which 
was not noticed by Simpson, until the next morn- 
ing, when Mr. Comins met Simpson in front of 
Fred Clark’s drug store and thanked him for 
paying the note. Simpson, who was greatly mys- 
tified, asked what Mr. Comins meant and was in- 
formed that he had paid the senator the night 
before when the boys were all playing poker and 
drinking. 

“Did I pay you that one hundred dollars?” 
queried Simpson. 

“Yes, and I put the receipt in your coat pocket,” 
replied Comins. 

Simpson at once felt in his pocket and found 
the receipt. 

“Well, all I got to say is that I must have been 
damn drunk, senator,” was his only comment. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
LIFE INSURANCE IN PIONEER NEVADA. 


So varied and interesting were the writer’s 
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early adventures in writing life insurance in 
White Pine county that possibly a few of them, 
as they relate to some of the old-timers, may not 
be uninteresting. During one of the county’s 
periodic spells of dullness, when teaming and 
freighting might be classed as an occupation but 
certainly not as a business, the writer decided 
to tackle life insurance to keep the wolf from the 
door and, after securing an agency for the New 
York Life Insurance Company through its Salt 
Lake City branch, had Dr. Hammond of Ely 
named as medical examiner for the company. 

Patrick Bonner, a well-known miner and busi- 
ness man, a friend of the writer’s for over a score 
of years, was the first applicant secured and, 
strangely enough, his death was also the first 
among the large number of people insured 
throughout the county. Pat, as he was popularly 
known, had just opened up a saloon at Lane City. 
This, by the way, was the first business building 
erected in that town with the exception of the 
Chainman boarding house, built and operated by 
J. P. McOmie for the accomodation of the miners. 
Pat was urged to take out a two thousand five 
hundred dollar policy, it being explained that the 
New York Life was the only old-line company that 
would issue a policy on the life of a miner or 
saloon-keeper.. Mr. Bonner believed that the 
premium on the policy suggested would be more 
than he could afford, but agreed to take a one 
thousand dollar policy. 

Just after filling out the application of Mr. 
Bonner the writer went up the hill where the 
miners from the Chainman were taking their 
lunch. Gathered about the blacksmith forge, 
heating coffee for their lunch, were Phil Mc- 
Kernan, George Holmes, Charlie Gerboth and a 
man by the name of McLeod, who at that time was 
unknown to the writer. It only took a few min- 
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utes to secure the signatures on the dotted line 
of the first three named, but McLeod, who had a 
wife and six children in Eureka, declined to take 
any insurance, saying that his wife objected. 

The writer then invited the four miners down 
the hill to Bonner’s saloon for a cigar, and after 
a general discussion of the necessity of life insur- 
ance for men of family Mr. Bonner became so 
impressed that he decided to change his applica- 
tion and take out the two thousand five hundred 
dollar policy as he had first been asked to do. 
He stipulated, however, that arrangements 
should be made for the payment of premiums 
semi-annually rather than annually, and this was 
easily arranged. 

After leaving Lane City the writer returned to 
Ely, where he met W. N. McGill, who had just 
come from his ranch and who was easily persuad- 
ed to take out a five thousand dollar policy. Billy 
Graham, at that time conducting a store, was 
next visited and he said that he was carrying a 
five thousand dollar policy in the Travellers In- 
surance Company. Being in poor health, he be- 
lieved that he could not secure any more insur- 
ance and when told that it could be arranged at 
once he agreed to take out a two thousand dollar 
policy on condition that after its arrival should 
it prove unsatisfactory, he would not be obliged 
to keep it. However, the policy more than met 
all of his expectations, and he at once asked to 
secure an additional policy of three thousand 
dollars. 

Up to this time Mr. Graham had been afflicted 
with stomach trouble and had to make frequent 
trips to San Francisco for treatment, these facts 
being certified in his application for insurance. 
When he learned that the medical examiners of 
one of the greatest insurance companies in the 
world viewed his disease as of little consequence 
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he at once took a more roseate view of life and 
from that time, which was in the early ’90s, until 
the time of the writer’s departure from the State 
in 1904 Mr. Graham, as far as the writer ever 
learned, never had a sick day. As he repeatedly 
told me, the assurance of the insurance company’s 
eminent medical men that his affliction was of 
a trifling nature made a new man of him. 

After securing a few more applications around 
town in addition to those noted, making perhaps 
ten or a dozen for the week, the writer left short- 
ly afterward for Salt Lake City on business. Open- 
ing up the mail which awaited his arrival there 
one of the first items to claim his attention was 
a story in the columns of the White Pine News 
telling of a cavein at the Chainman mine, in 
which a one hundred and fifty pound rock had 
fallen on Mr. McLeod, killing him instantly. 

Inasmuch as his adventures in the life insur- 
ance field had netted him several hundred dollars, 
the writer, who was called east on business, de- 
cided to take his family along for the trip and to 
stop for a short time at the Omaha exposition. 
His mail had been sent ahead to the home office 
of the insurance company in New York and on 
his arrival there one of the first items to attract 
his attention was a story in the News telling of 
the closing down of the Chainman mine and inci- 
dentally mentioning that Pat Bonner had moved 
to Cherry Creek, started a saloon there and died 
a few weeks later of pneumonia. One may imag- 
ine the feelings of the writer on learning that his 
first applicant for life insurance had died within 
six months of the time that his policy was issued. 

When the matter was explained to Mr. Clark, 
superintendent of agencies, and in whose depart- 
ment the case fell, he at once took me to the office 
of President J. A. McCall, who read the item and 
asked if the insured had left any family. On be- 
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ing told that Mr. Bonner had left a widow and 
five or six children he at once turned to Mr. 
Clark and instructed him to wire immediately to 
the Utah branch to secure proof of death and to 
mail a check to the widow immediately. The ad- 
vertising value of such an occurance, of course, 
was not overlooked. 

After visiting through the south for the winter 
the writer returned to Nevada and found that 
Mrs. Bonner had in the meantime received a 
check from the insurance company for two thous- 
and four hundred and one dollars and fifty cents, 
the amount due after the company had deducted 
the premium for the last half of the year, which 
had not been paid by Mr. Bonner. 

As soon after his return as the writer was able 
to again start his pursuit of insurance prospects 
he had no trouble in signing up a large number of 
his friends, as the prompt payment made to the 
widow of Mr. Bonner was well known and a 
strong proof of the necessity of life insurance 
for men with families. Among those who quick- 
ly placed their names on the dotted line were 
Neil Monroe, Sam Parkinson, M. B. Garaghan, 
Crane Gallagher, Harry Burkett, Ralph Bassett, 
George Doyle, Tom Davis, John Carlson, John 
Magnuson, Dan Kennedy and Newt Crosthwaite, 
all of whom took out policies of from one thousand 
dollars to five thousand dollars. Billy Graham 
and W. N. McGill each took out an additional ten 
thousand dollar policy, while William Hayes took 
a five thousand dollar policy and Ben Strandman 
one for three thousand dollars. 

It was the large policies taken out by Mr. 
Graham and Mr. McGill that was a deciding factor 
in persuading Mr. Hayes to take out a policy, as 
his sister was opposed to such action. However, 
the writer caught Mr. Hayes in John Wiiliam- 
son’s office and persuaded him to sign up, obtain- 
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ing his check for the first year’s premium. It 
might not be amiss to say that Mr. Hayes paid 
but three years’ premiums before his death, which 
came rather suddenly, and the insurance money 
collected by his sister materially aided her to pro- 
tect her investments in Ely and to lay the found- 
ation for the seventy-five thousand dollar estate 
which she left at the time of her death. 

At the time Mr. Hayes took out his insurance 
Ben Strandman was employed by him. Mr. 
Strandman was anxious to take out insurance 
but felt unable to do so at that time, so Mr. Hayes 
agreed to advance the first year’s premium on a 
three thousand dollar policy and to reimburse 
himself out of the wages of Mr. Strandman. This 
was done and the following year, before the next 
premium was due on Mr. Strandman’s insurance, 
he was suddenly claimed by death. With R. A. 
Reipe, Mr. Strandman had taken some lumber up 
to a mine owned by Mr. Reipe, the two men plan- 
ning to repair and retimber an old shaft, as Mr. 
Strandman was a rough carpenter and well quali- 
fied to do the work. 

On their arrival at the mine Mr. Strandman 
went down to see just what work was needed, but 
he never returned to the surface alive, as he was 
suffocated by bad air even before he could cry 
out to Mr. Reipe for help. The three thousand 
dollar cash insurance certainly proved a blessing 
to the widow and four or five little children who 
were left alone at Georgetown, just below Ely. 





CHAPTER XxIX 
SIDE-LIGHTS ON NEVADA POLITICS. 


William M. Stewart, for fifty years one of the 
leaders in Nevada public life, was not only one of 
the framers of the State constitution adopted in 
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1864 but took a prominent part in its adoption 
and was generally recognized as one of the brain- 
iest men in the State. Mr. Stewart was a lawyer, 
a statesman and, last but not least, a great poli- 
tician. He might well be classed as the father of 
the State, as he was one of the leaders, if not the 
chief one, of the men who framed the laws which 
govern the commonwealth. 

Mr. Stewart was elected as the first senator 
after the admission of Nevada to the Union, be- 
ing overwhelmingly chosen on the first ballot by 
the legislature in the first State legislature to 
convene after the admission of the State. Gov- 
ernor Nye was later elected at the same session 
and served for the short term. He was succeeded 
in 1868 by John P. Jones. Mr. Stewart, at the 
expiration of his first term, was reelected in 1870 
and served until 1876, when he was succeeded by 
William Sharon. Mr. Stewart was again reelected 
to the senate in 1892 and served until 1900 when 
he retired from politics. 

Mr. Stewart was considered one of the bright- 
est Jawyers in the West and even while still a 
young man was retained by several of the big 
mining companies of the Comstock at a salary of 
two hundred thousand dollars a year. He first 
became noted politically when he led the campaign 
in 1863 against the adoption of the proposed con- 
stitution as framed at that time and which pro- 
vided for the taxation of mines. While he was 
working in the interest of the mining companies, 
which were paying him a big yearly retainer, he 
persuaded the miners and prospectors, who con- 
stituted the bulk of the voters, that the taxation 
provision of the constitution would be a heavy 
burden to them, and by this argument alone he 
succeeded in defeating its adoption. 

However, in the following year when a new con- 
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stitution was drafted which exempted the mines 
from taxation, he advocated its adoption and it 
was passed by a vote of ten thousand two hun- 
dred and sixty-two for and one thousand one hun- 
dred and thirty-one against, or at a ratio of ap- 
proximately nine to one. 

Many other men have made their mark in Ne- 
vada since the writer first came to the State in 
1874, and a detailed mention of them all would 
require a great space, but mention may be made 
of the achievements of a few whose names are 
indissolubly linked with the history of the State. 

Richard P. Bland, who was a miner on the 
Comstock in the early days, made a deep study 
of the silver question and while working in the 
mines took advantage of his knowledge of the 
wonderful ore-bodies being uncovered and invest- 
ed his savings in mining stocks, reaping a goodly 
harvest of dollars as a result. With his accumu- 
lated savings Mr. Bland returned to his native 
state—Missouri—and immediately entered the 
political arena. A short time later he was elected 
to congress on the democratic ticket and immed- 
iately began to champion the cause of silver, an 
issue concerning which he was admittedly the 
best posted man in the entire country. 

It was solely due to the efforts of Mr. Bland 
that silver was not wiped out as a circulating med- 
ium in 1878, when he was instrumental in having 
passed what was known as the Bland-Allison Act 
whereby the treasurer of the United States was 
ordered to purchase at the current market price 
and coin monthly from two million dollars to four 
million dollars, this action being a compromise 
with the advocates of the single gold standard. 
United States Senator Allison of Iowa, also a 
friend of the white metal, worked hard with Mr. 
Bland to save silver as money. 
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So popular was Mr. Bland with the leaders of 
the democratic party that he was urged to accept 
the nomination for president in 1896 and he be- 
came a candidate before the convention, but due 
to the opposition of eastern monied interests he 
was unable to secure enough votes and William 
Jennings Bryan, who was even more bitter against 
“goldbugs,” received the nomination when he de- 
livered his famous speech in which, referring to 
the single standard, he concluded with a bitter 
attack on Wall Street and declared “You shall 
not press down upon the brow of labor this crown 
of thorns; you shall not crucify mankind upon 
a cross of gold.” Mr. Bland died shortly after 
his defeat for the presidential nomination. 

A story which may be timely is told of Mr. 
Bland during his last illness. When virtually all 
hope for his recovery had been abandoned a 
preacher called to offer spiritual counsel and 
asked if there was anything he could do for the 
sufferer. Mr. Bland, who had never been affil- 
iated with any church, replied that. after spend- 
ing five years in the hot mines of the Comstock 
and fifteen years in a republican congress he 
had no fears whatever of hell. However, he re- 
marked to the preacher that if the latter had any 
influence with the good Lord he hoped he would 
use it in behalf of William Jennings Bryan and 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the 
ratio of sixteen to one. 

George A. Bartlett, who was born in Eureka, 
Nevada, in the early ’70s, spent virtually his entire 
life in his native state and for vears has ranked 
as one of her foremost citizens. Mr. Bartlett left 
Nevada long enough to qualify for the profession 
of law, but the writer cannot recall his leaving 
for any great period of time from the days when 
as a boy he used to swing on the wagons hauled 
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by the writer’s bull teams at Eureka in the early 
’80s until he entered the halls of congress in 
1907. 

The writer was also running stages at Eureka 
when Mr. Bartlett first hung out his shingle as a 
lawyer, and one of the first jobs given the young 
attorney was when the writer engaged him to 
write a letter to the postoffice department seek- 
ing the remission of a fine imposed on account of 
mails being delayed while crossing the snowy 
Hamilton mountains. The letter was a master- 
piece and secured the desired result. 

Mr. Bartlett was elected to congress in 1906 
and reelected in 1908. His services in the State 
attorney general’s office and in that of the United 
States district attorney for Nevada proved him 
to be one of the ablest, brightest and most con- 
scientious officials in the State. 

While Mr. Bartlett was serving his first term 
in congress the labor troubles at Goldfield broke 
out and the governor was forced to call out the 
militia and later to call a special session of the 
legislature to deal with the situation. At this spe- 
cial session was enacted the law providing for 
state police and Mr. Bartlett, who came back 
from Washington to take part in the fight, was 
largely instrumental in the passage of the law, as 
he was perhaps closer to the miners and the min- 
ing operators than any other man in the State. 

During Mr. Bartlett’s second campaign for con- 
gress his opponents tried to urge his part in the 
enactment of the state police law as a reason why 
he should be defeated, claiming that the law was 
a blow to the liberty of the workers. This argu- 
ment was particularly used in isolated mining 
camps, such as Searchlight, where the greater 
part of the voters were miners. So convinced 
were the miners at Searchlight that Bartlett 
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should be defeated and so strong was the senti- 
ment against him that the democratic county com- 
mitteeman, who was a miner, refused to take part 
in welcoming Bartlett to the camp when he was 
scheduled to arrive during his campaign tour. 

The writer, who was operating a stage line be- 
tween Searchlight and the railroad, was finally 
forced to enlist the aid of John E. Emerson, the 
republican mayor, and Henry Perkins, publisher 
of the Searchlight Bulletin and republican county 
committeeman, to go to the railroad and welcome 
Mr. Bartlett on behalf of the town. Bartlett, 
by the way, was accompanied by a man from Tus- 
carora named A. P. A. Johnson. The bills an- 
nouncing the political mass meeting naturally car- 
ried the name of Johnson as one of the speakers, 
and a number of the Irish miners were bitter 
against Bartlett because he was accompanied by 
an “A: P. A.” 

As was customary in those days the candidate, 
who was accompanied by the mayor, the editor, 
Mr. Johnson and the writer, after his arrival in 
town began to set up the drinks for everybody, 
making the rounds up one side of the street and 
down the other stopping at every saloon and 
gambling house and playing the wheel freely as 
well as calling for liquid refreshments. Whether 
the “keno” bet was won or lost, the drinks were 
on the candidate, and as a result when the meet- 
ing was called to order early in the evening every 
seat in the hall was taken. When Mr. Bartlett 
got through explaining the good points of the 
police bill and proved how it safeguarded the 
rights of every man who wanted to work, he had 
made converts of virtually the entire audience. 
When Mr. Bartlett left to catch the early morn- 
ing train it appeared as if the town would vote 
for him pretty solidly and this belief was later 
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justified by a count of the ballots, which gave 
Bartlett one hundred and twenty votes while his 
opponent, who had spent several days in the town 
on an active campaign, received but seventy-seven 
votes, or a majority of forty-three for Bartlett. 
At the same election Taft defeated Bryan by fif- 
teen votes in the precinct. 

Francis G. Newlands, probably the foremost 
figure in the entire history of Nevada’s political 
life and who did more for the State than any other 
man sent to Washington, came to Nevada in 1889 
and at once became actively identified with poli- 
tics. Mr. Newlands was the son-in-law of Wil- 
liam Sharon, a multimillionaire and former 
United States Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. Newlands made no secret of the fact that 
he had come to Nevada from California for the 
purpose of being elected to congress, and he first 
tried to secure the republican nomination but the 
party leaders were committed to H. F. Bartine, 
an old-time warhorse in the party ranks, and 
asked Mr. Newlands to wait two years and get 
his name on the tax rolls of the State before seek- 
ing political preferment. The republican lead- 
ers, however, were anxious to secure the backing 
of the young millionaire and virtually pledged 
him the nomination in 1892 if he would consent 
to step aside for the time being in favor of Bar- 
tine’s candidacy. 

George W. Cassidy at this time was the chief 
figure in democratic politics and was so well 
liked by the entire party that it was impossible 
to unseat him. About this time, however, the 
issue of bimetallism began to be strongly advo- 
cated and Mr. Cassidy, together with a number 
of disaffected republicans, organized the free 
silver party. Mr. Newlands who was always a close 
student of public affairs, became a convert to the 
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free silver idea and joined that party when it was 
organized by Mr. Cassidy and others, virtually 
the entire democratic party and many republicans 
enrolling under the banner of bimetallism. 

At the formal organization of the free silver 
party Mr. Cassidy delivered the keynote speech 
in the convention and immediately after conclud- 
ing his address he was suddenly stricken with a 
fatal illness and carried to his hotel, where he 
died a short time afterward. 

The death of Mr. Cassidy deprived the new 
party of one of its chief supporters and Mr. New- 
lands, being active and brainy, was naturally 
the choice of the free silver advocates as their 
standard bearer in the national elections in 1892 
and he was nominated for congress. While there 
were four state and national tickets in the field 
at the election Mr. Newlands had no difficulty 
in winning, the entire silver party ticket being 
successful at the polls in November. From that 
time on the political future of Mr. Newlands 
was assured and his rise was rapid. 

The republicans, who were anxious to get Mr. 
Newlands within the ranks of their party and 
were willing to make some sacrifices in order to 
secure him, concluded to drop Mr. Bartine and 
indorsed Mr. Newlands for congress on their 
ticket, but the leaders of the silver party prompt- 
ly notified Mr. Newlands that if he accepted the 
republican indorsement he need look for no sup- 
port from the free silver party, and as a result 
he declined the aid of the republicans. 

Enemies of Mr. Newlands have charged that 
he was willing to embrace any political party that 
would further his political ambitions, and while 
it may be true that when he came to Nevada he 
was willing to accept political preferment at the 
hands of either of the old line parties, in justice 
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to him it must be said that his advocacy of free 
silver was sincere and that he spent out of his 
own private fortune for the advancement of the 
cause many times the amount that he received 
from his salary as congressman. 

About the time that Mr. Newiands joined the 
free silver party and after the republicans had 
unanimously tried to get him within the fold, an 
inquisitive voter one time asked a group of re- 
publican politicians what was Mr. Newlands’ 
party affiliation, and A. C. Cleveland, with more 
wit than truth, replied that “when Newlands is 
in California he is a republican; when he is in 
Nevada he is a free silver man; when he is 
drunk he is a democrat.” The grain of truth in 
Mr. Cleveland’s remark was that after the death 
of the free silver party Mr. Newlands joined the 
democratic party and was a steadfast supporter 
of the ideals of Jefferson up to the time of his 
death in December ,1917. 

While Mr. Newlands probably had no real party 
affiliations when he came to Nevada he began 
at once to study the needs of the people of the 
State and from the time of his first election to 
the lower branch of congress in 1892 for five 
successive terms in that body he was one of the 
brightest and most conscientious men who ever 
represented the State. Elected on a platform 
pledged to the free and unlimited coinage of silver, 
he at once began to make friends with his fellow 
members of the house and to educate them in the 
tenets of free silver. It has been reported and 
never denied that one banquet given by Mr. New- 
lands in New York to boost the cause of free 
silver cost the Nevada congressman twenty-two 
thousand five hundred dollars, and he believed 
the money well spent since it won over to the 
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cause of his party several of the East’s most in- 
fluential congressmen. 

Feeling that his cause was won so far as the 
lower house of congress was concerned, Mr. New- 
lands then began to cultivate the friendship of 
President Grover Cleveland, who had previously 
expressed himself in favor of and who was com- 
mitted to the gold standard. The writer was in 
Washington at the time Mr. Newlands first set 
out to capture the support of the president and 
watched his moves with interest. The writer 
was, perhaps, as close to Mr. Newlands as any 
man in White Pine county and throughout the 
services of Mr. Newlands in both the senate and 
house, which extended for over twenty years, 
watched his movements carefully. From close 
observation of the Nevada statesman the writer 
believes that he can safely say that Mr. Newlands 
spent five dollars to advance the cause of his party 
for every dollar that he spent to secure his own 
election. 

One of the first moves made by Mr. Newlands 
after his first election to congress, and one which 
made him popular at the national capital, was the 
construction of an electric railway connecting 
Washington with Chevy Chase, a fashionable 
suburb a few miles distant. Prior to securing a 
right of way for the proposed line he quietly tip- 
ped off a number of his new converts to bimetal- 
lism, who were also close friends of President 
Cleveland. These men were thus enabled to buy 
up a large tract of land at that time virtually 
worthless but which was sure to become valuable 
after the completion of the trolley line. A syndi- 
cate was formed for the purchase of the land and 
after a right of way had been sold to Mr. New- 
lands the balance of the tract was subdivided and 
sold by the speculators at a handsome profit. By 
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a small investment in the syndicate President 
Cleveland, it is reported, made a profit of one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars, but it fail- 
ed to affect his belief against free silver. 

Before the construction of the trolley line Chevy 
Chase was almost deserted but the suburb took 
on new life after the electric line was placed in 
operation. Mr. Newlands also at the same time 
purchased the famous old Chevy Chase Inn and 
after renovating the property and installing all 
modern conveniences presented it to the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution or some other 
such patriotic society, the name not being clear 
in the memory of the writer. This action, need- 
less to say, made the Nevada congressman one 
of the most popular men in the national capital. 

The popularity of Newlands was not confined, 
however, to the people of the national capital, 
as he soon had a large following among the mem- 
bers of the house and in a short time was able to 
secure the support of the solid south in any under- 
taking he cared to start. With this support to 
aid him he at once began a battle to secure govern- 
ment aid for the irrigation and development of 
the arid lands of the West and the Newlands re- 
clamation act, probably the most forward looking 
legislation ever enacted to aid the West, will al- 
ways remain as a monument to his ability and far- 
sightedness as a statesman. 

While the reclamation act was intended to ben- 
efit the entire West Mr. Newlands did not lose 
sight of his own State’s needs, and of the first 
money appropriated under the act he secured 
four million dollars to be expended in Nevada, 
this being, I believe, the first federal money that 
was ever expended in aid of the State’s develop- 
ment. 

The magnetism of Mr. Newlands won the 
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friendship of Mr. Roosevelt when the latter be- 
came president, and Colonel Roosevelt threw all 
the weight of his influence behind the movement 
for the reclamation of arid lands in the West. 
While Mr. Newlands was the father of the idea 
and worked unceasingly for years to see that the 
law was placed on the statute books, President 
Roosevelt has been given most of the credit when 
it came to naming towns, dam sites and other 
improvements which were the outgrowth of the 
reclamation work. Thus it is that the West is 
dotted with towns, streets, avenues and hotels 
named after Roosevelt, while the name of New- 
lands has been too little honored. Mr Newlands, 
however, was not seeking fame as a result of his 
efforts, being content that his work should bene- 
fit the West, which had been his home. While 
the writer was in the national capital in the late 
’90s the manager of the New Willard hotel, where 
Mr. Newlands made his home for many years, re- 
marked that if the Nevada senator were from New 
York or Ohio-he would be the biggest man in con- 
gress, and this about sums up the general opinion 
held by many of the residents of the national 
capital. 

Mr. Newlands, after serving for ten years in 
the lower branch of congress, was elected to the 
senate in 1903 and served continuously there until 
his death in December, 1917. During his service 
in the upper branch of congress he came to be 
recognized as one of the foremost leaders of 
the democratic party, a position he had won by 
his broad statesmanship and far visioning of the 
needs of the naion. Probably no other man in the 
senate was closer in the confidence of President 
Wilson, who called him to direct much of the na- 
tion’s important work in the early days of the 
world war. He was a recognized authority not 
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only on financial affairs of the United States, 
but was also well informed on all matters of in- 
ternational import and was particularly well 
posted on the railroads of this country. 

It was due to this latter knowledge that he was 
called on by President Wilson to investigate and 
report on the feasibility of the United States 
taking over the permanent control and operation 
of the railroads. Mr. Newlands, after investiga- 
tion, reported that the value of the railroads was 
approximately twenty billion dollars and that he 
did not believe it feasible for the government to 
undertake their purchase and operation but 
thought it advisable that the government should 
take over the operation of the railways for the 
period of the world war. He was selected by 
President Wilson as head of the federal commis- 
sion to direct the operation of the roads, a work 
which was interrupted by his death, when he was 
succeeded by William G. McAdoo. 

While the public life and acts of Senator New- 
lands speak for themselves, it might be fitting 
in his memory to give a few incidents which, 
though not generally known, exemplify his spirit 
of fair play and his conception of his duty to 
those who had honored him by election as their 
representative in congress. 

Mr. Newlands had been a strong supporter of 
the proposed law for the direct election of United 
States senators by a vote of the people, rather 
than their election by legislatures, which did not 
always reflect the views of the people. This law 
was finally enacted by congress early in 1908 and 
was to become effective in 1910. In the fall of 
1908, after Mr. Newlands had been nominated 
by the democratic party for the senate, the repub- 
licans of Nevada having nominated State Sena- 
tor Flanigan of Washoe county, one of their 
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strongest and best fitted men, as his opponent, 
the leaders of the republican party thought they 
saw a chance to play a shrewd political trick on 
Mr. Newlands, and Mr. Flanigan challenged him 
to waive the two years’ time before the law pro- 
viding for the direct election of senators became 
operative and to carry the test to the polls at the 
1908 election. The republicans saw they had 
nothing to lose, as Mr. Newlands stood an excel- 
lent chance of election, but at the same time they 
figured that he would be kept so busy in Washing- 
ton that it might be possible to defeat him 
through a strong canvass of the State by his op- 
ponent. 

To the great surprise of the republicans Mr. 
Newlands at once accepted the challenge. He de- 
clared that he was a strong supporter of and 
believer in the law and had worked hard for its 
passage. In view of these facts, he said, he 
would be glad to meet the test of his indorsement 
by the voters, and if the people of Nevada were 
tired of him the sooner he found it out the better. 
As a result the fight was made before the people 
and Mr. Newlands received the greatest majority 
of any candidate on the ticket in the State. While 
Bryan carried the State against Taft by only 
about four hundred votes, Mr. Newlands’ plural- 
ity over his rival was nearly four thousand votes. 

The writer happened to be in Searchlight, in 
the extreme southern part of the State, at the 
time of the election, and while Taft carried this 
precinct by sixteen votes out of a total of one 
hundred and ninty-six registered, Newlands de- 
feated Flanigan by eighty-two votes. This, too, 
was in the face of the fact that Mr. Flanigan 
paid a personal visit to the camp and had vir- 
tually made a house to house canvass, while New- 
lands had never been in the town. 
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That Senator Newlands had a fine discernment 
of the ability of men and was able successfully 
to choose those who were particularly well fitted 
to occupy important posts is evidenced from his 
recommendations to the president in the nomina- 
tion of federal officeholders, and he never failed 
to remember his own State when federal patro- 
nage was to be distributed. His recommendations 
were respectfully heard and generally acted on 
by President Wilson, who held him in the highest 
regard. As an instance of his ability to pick men 
may be cited the selection of Clay Tallman as 
United States land commissioner, who was a 
credit to the State and Nation, and Ray Baker, 
who successfully filled the position of director 
of the United States mint. The writer remembers 
well when Ray Baker, a lad in knee pants, used 
to swing on the boots of the stage coaches on 
the streets of Eureka, Nevada, his native town, 
during the palmy days of that camp. 

While Senator Newlands was ever ready to 
recognize the needs of his constituents and to 
lend them any aid in his power, he did not over- 
look an opportunity to befriend others, unselfish- 
ness being the keynote of his character, as may 
be deducted from one or two incidents. 

On one of his Washington trips the writer had 
some business with the office of the superintend- 
ent of the inspection division of the postoffice 
department, a position held at that time by J. B. 
Cook, who resided on the Baltimore & Ohio a short 
distance from Washington and who invented a 
fuel-saving device for railroads. In the course 
of a conversation Mr. Cook asked me if I was 
acquainted with any influential man who could 
assist him financially in securing a patent on his 
device and suggested that possibly Senator New- 
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lands might assist him. I at once saw Mr. New- 
lands and after explaining the matter arranged 
an interview for Mr. Cook. Asa result Mr. New- 
lands became interested in the invention and fin- 
anced it for Mr. Cook, who in less than a year 
disposed of his patent rights to the Pennsylvania 
railroad for six hundred thousand dollars. Sena- 
tor Newlands, however, was content with the re- 
payment of the actual money he had advanced to 
finance the invention. 

At another time, the writer prevailed on Sena- 
tor Newlands to visit the office of the fourth as- 
sistant postmaster general to urge the establish- 
ment of a mail route from Pioche by way of Eagle 
valley to Stateline, a petition for the service hav- 
ing been sent in by residents along the proposed 
route. It was also desired to establish a postoffice 
at Eagle valley and Senator Newlands had no 
difficulty in persuading the postoffice officials 
of the necessity of the service. John J. Bristow 
of Kansas, who was in charge at the time, de- 
murred at the name of Eagle Valley for the post 
office on the ground that it was too long and sug- 
gested instead that the name of Newlands be 
given to the new station, it being the policy of 
the department to use short names when possible. 
The senator at first refused but finally agreed 
and this postoffice, with the Newlands addition 
to Reno, his home town, and the Newlands irriga- 
tion project of Nevada are the only cases, as far 
as the writer knows, where the name of Senator 
Newlands has been honored. However, Francis 
G. Newlands, by his great services to Nevada and 
the entire West, has left a monument that will 
endure as long as the nation itself. 
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RT. REV. GEORGE COOLIDGE HUNTING. 
1871-1924. 


George Coolidge Hunting was born at Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, Oct. 23, 1871, and died at Reno, 
Nevada, February 6, 1924. 

Early in life he decided upon holy orders in 
the Christian Church. Entering the Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary he was graduated therefrom in 
1894. Ordained a minister the same year, he 
was immediately made the Rector of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal church at Virginia City, Nevada. 

Four years later he became General Missionary 
for Utah and Nevada, going from this charge to 
the church of St. Paul at Evanston, Wyoming, 
where he remained three years. For five years 
he served as Superintendent and Chaplin of St. 
Marks hospital, Salt Lake City. 

While serving as a missionary at Ely, Nevada 
in 1912, he was elected secretary of the eighth 
province of the board of missions with headquart- 
ers at Salt Lake City, Utah, having all of Nevada 
included in his work. 

In 1914 he was elected bishop of Nevada suc- 
ceeding the late Henry M. Robinson. From this 
time until his death he made Reno his home. 

Bishop Hunting’s life work was really all done 
in the West and with the exception of a few years, 
all done in the State of Nevada. Few men knew 
this State and its needs more thoroughly than 
Bishop Hunting, for he travelled its hills and 
valleys in every direction thus directly touching 
its many activities. 
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He was devoted to the work of his church, yet 
found time to interest himself in the general wel- 
fare and uplift of the different communities in 
which he lived. 

Upon first coming to Nevada he identified him- 
self with the Masonic Order and served as Chap- 
lin of the Grand Lodge in 1923. 

He was most proud of the number of churches 
and chapels he had assisted in building, in the 
small camps of the State. He never lost hope 
that soon a noble cathedral would be erected in 
Reno, as a monument to the work of the church 
he so well represented. His faith was strong, his 
belief in humanity sincere and he labored courage- 
ously to establish in the hearts of men the finest 
principles of justice, honor and truth. 

In 1894 he married Mary Grace Pullman who 
now resides in Washington, D. C. 
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GRANDVILLE ERNEST LEAVITT. 
1872-1923. 


Doctor Grandville Ernest Leavitt was born in 
California, February 10th, 1872, coming when five 
years of age to live in Mason Valley, Nevada. 

Educated in the public schools and Stanford 
University, with his professional degree from 
Cooper Medical College, Doctor Leavitt early 
came to render service in times of peace and war. 

Early in his career he enlisted in the Spanish- 
American war serving more than a year in the 
Philippines during the insurrection, returning 
to establish his practice in his home community. 
Again in 1918 he answered his country’s call and 
as a Captain of the Medical Corps served at sev- 
eral camps, then going overseas to France and 
Italy. 

On his return from Europe he again took up his 
practice at Yerington, beloved by his fellowmen. 

Doctor Leavitt loved humanity, going where 
duty called, thinking not of himself but of the 
needs of others. This desire to serve brought 
him into active membership with many fraternal 
orders. é 

At the time of his death he was secretary of the 
High School Board and had been appointed to 
serve on the Governor’s Staff with rank of Lieue- 
enant-Colonel. 

His accidental drowning while hunting has 
removed from this State a man of strong person- 
ality, a constructive leader who gave unsparing- 
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ly of his time and energies for civic uplift and 
betterment. 


He married Miss Celia Johns in 1903 who with 
two sons and a daughter now survive him. 
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W. N. McGILL. 
1853-1923. 


W. N. McGill was a native of Ohio, coming to 
Nevada when a young man of seventeen years. 
Locating first in Virginia City, where he was 
engaged in mining, he went in 1874 to White 
Pine county, in the capacity of an engineer en- 
gaged in the survey of government lands. 

From this first hand knowledge of the great 
valleys and water courses of White Pine, Nye and 
Lincoln counties, he came in time to be a great 
land owner, one of the pioneers of this State and 
a real empire builder, with an honorable record. 

In the 90s he formed a partnership with the 
late Jewett Adams, former Governor of Nevada, 
and together the two men created one of the larg- 
est sheep and cattle industries of the West. 

His interests were not confined alone to mining — 
and agriculture but he became President of the 
First National Bank of Ely and the Ely Packing 
Co., as well as Director in banking institutions of 
Salt Lake City. 

For six years he was the livestock member 
of the Nevada Tax Commission and was one of 
the founders of the Nevada Livestock Associa- 
tion. He did a fine work as Nevada representa- 
tive on the Executive Committee of the National 
Wool Growers Association. 

Mr. McGill served one term in the Nevada State 
Legislature. In 1877 he married Mary E. Tuttle 
and after her death he married Jessie F. Laboi- 
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teaux. Besides Mrs. McGill he is survived by one 
daughter and three sons. 

Mr. McGill enjoyed the universal respect of a 
wide acquaintance for he had the gift of a rare 
personality, was scrupulously honest, possessing 
the qualities of leadership with an _ unfailing 
broadmindedness and fine generosity. 
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EDWARD B. YERINGTON. 
1859-1924. 


While Edward B. Yerington was born in Gault, 
Canada, he came to Carson City, Nevada when he 
was but three years old. So it was as a youth he 
witnessed the early growth and development of 
this battle born State and as a man he took an 
active part in the upbuilding of many varied en- 
terprises. 

After his return from Port Hope college, On- 
tario, he became secretary of the Syndicate Mill, 
where R. K. Colcord, former governor of Nevada, 
was in charge of the property. 

His father, the late H. M. Yerington, was for 
many years the superintendent of the Virginia 
and Truckee Railway. This naturally brought 
Edward B. Yerington into the official life of the 
company. For some years he served as secretary, 
later being elected general freight and passenger 
agent of this railway. 

He early became identified with and acted as 
secretary for the Carson Water Co., the El Dorado 
Wood and Flume Co., the Southern Development 
Co., the Carson-Tahoe Lumber and Flume Co, and 
the Carson and Colorado Railway Co. 

Mr. Yerington married Miss Ella Cogswell of 
Virginia City, who with four children are now 
living. 

“Ed” Yerington, as he was affectionately called 
by many people, had the charm of a most friendly 
nature. To rich and poor alike there was always 
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the kind word of greeting and a warm clasp of 
the hand. 

He always manifested a keen interest in the 
work of the State Historical Society, giving to 
the State Museum valuable and interesting relics 
of the early pioneer days. 

He belonged to the Masonic order in Carson 
City and was a charter member of the Elks order 
in Reno. 

Mr. Yerington had been ill for some months 
and passed away February 17, 1924. 
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432, 435, 436, 440, 441, 442, 
443, 451, 452, 457. 

Chinese, 90, 360, 380. 

Chisim: Addition, 140; Ice 
Cream, 127, 166. 

Churches, 156, 183, 184, 477, 


488; Picture, 157. 
Churchill, Fort, 9, 26. 
Civil War, 80, $9, 264, 265, 390. 
Clapp, Hannah K., 154. 
Clark, Fred, 306, 326, 406, 436. 
Clark, Pres. Walter E., 182. 








INDEX 


Clemens, 
‘Twain. 

Cleveland: A. C., 274, 307, 316, 
321, 367, 373, 417, 434, 435, 
450, 467; Grade, 307; Ranch, 
307, 376. 

Cleveland, Pres. Grover, 320, 376, 
385, 468. 

Climate, 143, 168. 

Clover Valley, 324. 

Coates, C. C., 342, 344. 

Cocomungo Mines, 303, 388. 

Cody, W. F., See Buffalo Bill. 

Colcord, Gov. R. K., 489. 

Cole Creek, 386, 432, 435. 

Collins, D. R., 312, 314, 423. 

Comins, H. A., 282, 315, 389, 
396, 428, 440, 453, 454. 

Comstock, 66, 68, 69, 80, 81, 
94, 118, 128, 168, 228-231 
265, 267, 309, 360, 460. 

Condon, Capt. T. F., 10, 22, 26. 

Congregational Church, 158. 
Con. Virginia and Calif. Mines, 
266. 

Converse, O. M., 290, 355, 392. 

Constitution of Nevada, 217. 

Copper, 118, 241, 291, 303, 397, 
401, 436. 

Cornell Mine, 382. 

Cornucopia Mining District, 301. 

Countryman, Horace, 94, 97. 

Cowles, Sen. Richard, 28. 

Creel, Lounzo D., 28. 

Crocker, Chas., 84, 98, 99. 

Crystal Peak, 62, 73, 92. 

Currant Creek, 389, 392, 435. 

Cutts, Chas. F., 225, 226. 


Samuel; See Mark 


D 


Dairying, 129, 168, 169, 321, 386, 
390, 410. 

Dancing, 324, 352, 392-394. 

Davidson, Mt., 111, 227. 

Davis, Dr. M. J., 233, 441-443. 

Davis, Thos., 325, 327, 458. 

Davis, Sam, 10; Mrs., 201. 

Dayton, 10, 66, 73. 

Death Valley, 389. 
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Deep Creek, 297, 334, 347. 
Delamar, 382. 
Dentistry, 335-341, 444. 

Depot Hotel, 97, 98, 117, 144. 
Desert, 34, 56, 122, 170, 176, 
193, 215, 227, 240, 292, 304. 

Deseret, 397. 


Diamond: Range, 386; Springs, 
343. 

Dickerson, Gov. D. §., 302, 420, 
421, 441. 


Donner Lake, 43, 46, 51, 52, 70, 
85, 88, 93, 144; Route, 84, 
86, 87. 

Donner Party, 53-9, 

Dorsey, Senator, 308, 310, 434. 

Douglas County, 86, 166. 

Drake, Capt. Frank, 282, 286-9, 
372; $805:385;422. 

Duck Creek, 299, 304, 395, 408, 
428, 436-7; Range, 423. 

Duck Valley Indian Reservation, 
360. 

Duckwater, 342, 435. 

E 

Eagle Valley, 102, 474. 

East, 72, 74, 89, 93, 94, 173 
241. 

Eberhardt, 
348, 375, 
429, 444. 

Echevarria Fermina, 225, 239-42. 

Educational Development in Reno, 
180-3. 

Egan: Canyon, 193, 267-272, 301, 
308; S2h, - 3255°-329;.. 348; 
Mines, 318; Range, 303, 387-8. 

Egan, Major, 268, 270. 

El Capitan Mill, 302. 

Eldorado Canyon, 271. 

El Dorado Wood and Flume Co., 
489, 

Elijah Mine, 292. 

Elko, 154, 237, 274, 306, 
338, 440. 

Elko County, 50, 301, 360, 377, 
423, 440, 442. 

Ely, 118, 276, 


’ 


9779 
alay 


282-291, 321, 
383, 389, 393, 422, 


291, 


294, 299, 
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306, 324, 325, 331, 333, 335, 
339, 366, 374, 376-8, 435-6, 
438-41, 445, 451-2, 477. 

Ely Reminiscences, 394-432. 

Ely: After Boom, 403; gold mill, 
293; hotel, 404; light and 
power plant, 419; mails, 436; 
mining and milling co., 400; 
steam shovel mining, 403; pack- 
ing co., 485; telephone, 419; 
townsite, 398, 419. 

Ely and Eureka Road, 433; tele- 

phone, 400. 

Ely-Hamilton stage roads, 450. 

Ely, John, 397. 

Ely, Smith, 397. 

Empire City, 104. 

English Mill, 96, 136. 

Episcopalians, 156-7, 183. 

Ernst, Margaret, 225, 227-231. 

Ernst, Geo., 227-231. 

Esmeralda County, 50, 105. 

Eureka, 272, 281, 301, 342-4, 
346, 356, 386, 393, 404, 422, 
432, 435-6, 438-9, 442, 456, 
462; Eureka Co., 50, 442. 

Eureka Mines, 274, 342. 

Eureka Sentinel, 281. 

Eureka-Ely mail line, 438. 

Eureka and Paliside R. R., 274, 
276. 

Evans, J. N., 96, 136, 154. 

Everts, P., 276. 

Everts and Co., 275-9. 

Exchequer Mine, 311, 317-18. 

F 

Fallon, 122, 225. 

Farmers and Merchants Bank, 132. 

Farming, 91, 94, 111, 120, 122, 
124, 347, 425. 

Farrington, Judge, 337. 

Feather River, 56, 58, 108, 172. 

Featherstone, Harry, 299, 404, 
407. 

Federated Church, 183-4. 

Felsenthal, Dave, 304, 382, 406. 

Fernley, 12, 167. 

Field, Stephen J., 217. 





INDEX 


Flanigan, Sen. P. L., 140, 307, 
471-2. 

Forrest, Allen, 297-8, 346-8. 

Fossils in Nev. State Hist. 
Bldg., 180. 

Fouts, family, 295, 381, 410. 

Fredonyer Pass, 88. 

Freight, 67, 304, 306, 361-2. See 
transportation. 

Fremont, J. C., 47, 50, 52, 55, 80; 
map, 48. 

Frizell, Judge, 345-8. 

Fulley, C. W., 62, 64. 

Fulton, R. L., 62, 99, 131. 


Soc. 


G 

Gallagher, Crane, 321, 425, 436, 
437, 458. 

Gallagher, W. C., 291, 300. 

Gambling, 101, 292, 336-7, 337, 
355-6, 416-17, 453, 464. 

Garaghan, W. B., 321, 
425, 458. 

Gardnerville, 167. 

Geigergrade, 70, 415. 

Genoa, 10, 11, 25, 154, 262. 

Gilmer, Jack, 311, 361; Gilmer 
and Salisbury, 272, 274, 308, 
309, 310. 

Giroux, Jos. L., 401. 

Glendale, 60. 

Glascock and Marriott, 362. 

Gold, 59, 66, 68, 111, 119, 236, 
265, 267-8, 271, 294, 360, 
372, 388, 398, 400, 468. 

Gold Canyon, 66, 360. 

jold Hill, 86, 102, 111, 168, 265. 

Gild Hill Daily News, 99, 101. 
jolden Hotel, 134, 169. 

Goldfield, 118, 166, 172, 463. 

Goose Lake, 56, 105. 

Goose Creek, 43. 

Graham, W. B., 419-20, 447, 456- 
7, 458. 

Grandelmyer, Col. Jas., 280. 

Grass Valley, 68, 70. 

Gray, O. H., 312, 315, 332, 374, 
423, 441. 

Gray, Reid, Wright Co., 129. 


357-8, 




















INDEX 


Green, Chas., 270, 323. 


H 


Hall, Fort, 46, 52. 

Hamilton, 272-82, 285-6, 291-2, 
295-6, 308-11, 323-4, 328, 330, 
343, 355-6, 358, 375-6, 386, 
389, 393, 396, 402, 421, 425, 
431, 435-6, 439-40, 450. 

Hamilton fires, 274, 278, 280, 
375. 

Hamilton mountains, 438. 

Hamilton stage lines, 272, 274, 
282, 353. 

Hanna, Mark, 294. 

Hastings Cut-Off, 52, 53, 73. 

Hay, 71, 119, 120, 122, 123, 
125, 168, 289, 300, 307, 347, 
356. 

Haydon, Thos. E., 112. 

Haymond, Creed, 25. 

Henness Pass, 70, 83, 84. 

Henry, John, 323, 342, 344, 345. 

Hercules Gap, 274, 291. 

High School, Reno, 148, 149, 150, 
162, 181. 

Highway, 165, 170, 172. 

Hiko Range, 389. 

Hilp Bros., 292, 296, 347, 348, 
354, 355, 370, 380, 396, 404-6. 

Historical Relics in Reno, 180-1. 

History of Nevada, gathered by 
students, 223-254. 

Hixon Mine, 370, 372. 

Hollywood, 276. 

Homer King & Co., 309. 

Homicide, 329-332, 352-4, 367-8, 

445 ff. 

Honey Lake Valley, 6, 7, 57, 58, 
64, 71, 123. 

Horses and horse-racing, 300, 307, 
327-9, 367, 392. 


Hospitals, 114, 116, 139, 145, 
152, 158. 

Hot Creek, 392. 

Hotels, 97, 99, 134, 160, 169, 


172, 280, 281, 294, 295, 297, 
304, 310, 320, 349, 399, 404, 
429. 
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Huffaker, 
2a: 
Humboldt County, 94, 423, 435, 

443. 

Humboldt River and Sink, 43, 44, 
45, 46, 49, 52, 54, 56, 57, 58, 
73, 89, 92. 

Humboldt Route, 78. 

Humphrey Supply Co., 126, 129, 
166. 


Mrs. Anthony, 223, 


Hungerford, Major Daniel E., 
eas 

Hunting, Rev. Geo. C., 475-8. 

Huntington, C. P., 84. 


I 

Idaho, 94, 125, 174, 176, 178, 
314, 320, 323, 376, 394. 

Illipah, 274, 388, 390, 450. 

I. O. O. F. in Reno, 159. 

Independence Lake, 144. 

Indians, 1-28, 54, 57, 75, 93, 193- 
75. O45 2475 220, 222.. 233-7; 
244, 261, 264, 67, 271, 284, 
438. 

Indian Relics in Nev. State Hist. 
Soc. Bldg., 180. 

Ingersol, Col. Robt. G., 207. 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 
109-110. 

Irrigation, 122, 168, 
469 


Irwin, Doris, 233-7. 


J 
Jarbidge, 233-7. 
Jeff Davis Peak, 344. 
Jewish Synagogue in Reno, 184. 
Joanna Mine, 398-9. 
Johnson, A. P. A., 464. 
Jonas, Chas. H., 377. 
Jones, Gov., 281. 
Jones, John P., 460. 
Judah, Theodore, 81-2, 84-5. 


246, 292, 


K 
Kennedy, Geo., 312, 320, 388. 
Kent, Jerry, 300, 428. 
Keogh Brothers, 327-9. 








Keystone Mine and Mill, 291, 
299, 402, 404. 


L 


Jahontan Dam, 12. 

wake, M. C., 61, 64, 94, 96, 114, 
146, 160. 

wake Addition, 114, 136, 178; 
Crossing, 62, 64, 71, 94, 99, 
102, 128; House, 64, 96; Man- 
sion, 113, 138; Street, 133. 

Lake District, 291, 298. 

ake Range, 389. 

akeview, 106, 123, 128. 

amoille, 337. 

ander County, 217. 

ane City, 272, 291, 293, 456. 

Lanter, Robt., 391-3. 

Lassen, Peter, 5, 56. 

Lassen County, 5. 

Lassen Trail, 42, 54, 56, 58, 88. 

Lassen Meadow, 58. 

Las Vegas, 170, 243-4. 

Laughton Springs, 143. 

Lawyers, 335-341, 431. 

Lead, 350, 388. 

Leavitt, Dudley, 243-9. 

Leavitt, Dr. E. G., 481-2. 

Leavitt, Violet, 225, 243-54. 

Leete, B. F., 96, 99, 134, 154. 

Lehman: Abe, 365; cave, 365. 

Life Insurance in Nevada, 454-9. 

Lincoln, Pres. Abraham, 82, 85, 
216, 264, 265. 

Lincoln: County, 311, 331, 417, 
485; Highway, 144, 172. 

Liquor, 98, 164, 306, 331. 

Livestock, 122, 123, 130, 132; 
169; see also stock raising. 

Long Valley, 79, 102, 123, 387-8. 

Los Angeles,40, 44, 50, 170, 276, 
343, 355, 378, 380, 425-6. 

Lovelock Burial Cave, 180. 

Loyalton, 167. 

Lumber, 126, 389. See also timber. 

Lutherans, 159. 

Lynching, 354. 

Lyons, W. G., 355, 364, 370, 381, 

397, 398, 400, 419, 452, 453. 


— 


— 


—_ 
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Lyon County, 228. 
M 


McAdoo, W. G., 471. 

McCornick, W. S., 329, 389. 

McDonald, D. C., 401, 426-%, 
431. 

McEllen Mine, 282. 

McGill, W. N., 306, 354, 370, 
381, 395, 400, 408-15, 417, 
418, 428, 434, 435, 436, 437, 
440, 451-2, 456, 458, 485-6. 

McGill, 271, 300, 304, 306, 
395, 410, 436. 

Mackay: Clarence H., 155, 182, 
259-69; John W., 25, 155; 
Louise, 155; gifts, 155, 182. 

McKinley: Pres. Wm., 294; fur- 

nace, 402. 

McKnight, Ira J., 338, 424. 

Madeline Pass, 83. 

Magnuson, John, 321, 430, 458. 

Manhattan, 100. 

Mail Service, 70-3, 250, 282, 309, 
432-9. 

Manning and Duck, 100, 128. 

Mapes, G. W., 71, 128. 

Mark Twain, 202. 

Marriage and Divorce, 164. 

Marriott, J. H., 366. 

Mary’s River, 44. 

Marysville, 57, 70, 73, 106. 

Masons, 117, 158-9, 217, 222 
327, 478, 490. 

Mason Valley, 7, 125, 435. 

Mathewson Bros., 276, 391, 418, 
440. 

Medicine, 441-4. 

Merchandising, 131, 276, 292, 
303, 304, 312, 318, 320, 343, 
354, 356, 357, 362, 364-5, 366, 
377, 380, 382, 421. 

Mesquite, 243, 248, 251. 

M. E. Church, 156, 183. 

Mexico, 40, 59, 276, 289. 

Mexican: Cession, 261; War, 217 
245. 

Miller: B. F., 257, 292, 303, 304, 

318, 320, 322, 324, 325, 344, 


’ 
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346, 361, 375, 376, 397, 411, 
427, 431, 434, 441, 454; Jr., 
376-8. 

Millick, Andrew Jackson, 346-9, 
360. 

Mills, Saw and Quartz, 69, 92, 
104, 111, 126, 160, 247, 248, 
253, 268, 280-2, 284, 286, 289, 
290, 295, 298, 300-3, 314, 318, 
326-7, 344, 347, 350, 361-2, 
364, 370, 372-3, 375, 387-9, 
398, 400, 402, 404, 423-4, 489. 

Minden, 166, 167, 172. 

Mineral City, 272, 274, 291-2, 
295-8, 300, 346-8, 352, 355-6, 
374, 382, 404, 408, 418. 

Mineral Springs, 143. 

Mines, 69, 82, 94, 111, 118-120, 
128, 132, 134, 142-3, 164, 168, 
201, 241, 259, 266-70, 274, 
280-2, 284-5, 291-2, 294-5, 
297, 299, 301, 303, 311, 314, 
317-18, 324, 326-7, 345, 347-8, 

350, 352, 360, 366-8, 373, 377, 
383, 388, 397-400, 403-4, 421, 
423, 426, 429, 446, 452. 

Mining Placer, 298, 358, 360, 
366. 

Moano Springs, 143, 176. 

Mokomoke Mt., 274, 386, 388. 

Monitor Mine and Mill, 347, 370, 
373, 380-1, 395-6, 451. 

Monterey, 45. 

Moorman, Capt. W. M., 390-1. 

Mormans, 6, 60, 66, 261-4, 300, 
308, 386-7, 397, 444. 

Mountain City, 360. 

Mt. Meadow Massacre, 271-2. 

Mount Rose, 144, 173. 

Music and Art, 163, 326. 

Muddy Valley, 249. 

Muir, Alex, 290. 

Murray Creek, 299, 394-7, 404, 
425, 445. 


N 


Napias, Jim, 282. 
Nevada, 56, 68, 124, 241-2, 290, 
304, 310, 467. 


Nevada Agriculture, 109, 118, 
123; see also farming. 

Nevada Banks, 132. 

N. C. O., 105, 106, 109. 

Nevada Capital, 99, 119. 

Nevada City, 68, 84. 

Nevada Cloth, 247. 

Nevada Club Work, 139, 241. 

Nevada Constitution, 217, 265, 
459-461. 

Nevada Courts, 262, 264. 

Nevada Crime Record, 186. 

Nevada Dentistry, 335-341. 

Nevada Explorers, 43. 

Nevada Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, 223, 225. 

Nevada Flowers, 233. 

Nevada Government, 281, 302, 
420. 

Nevada History Gathered, 223- 
254. 

Nevada Hotel, 152. 

Nevada Lawyers, 335-341. 

Nevada Legislature, 87, 102, 104, 
112, 116, 154, 265, 296, 299, 
314, 324, 336, 357, 358, 364, 
366, 381, 391, 396, 404, 406, 
407, 414, 426, 428, 442, 460, 
463, 485. 

Nevada Life Insurance, 454-9. 

Nevada Live Stock, 122, 485; see 
stock raising. 

Nevada Mines; see mines. 

Nevada Mining Press, 163. 

Nevada News Letter, 163. 

Nevada Packing Co., 126, 166. 

Nevada Politics, 459-74. 

Nevada Salt Mines, 105. 

Nevada Schools, 239-40, 439-442. 

Nevada State Historical Society, 
98, 114, 162, 179, 180-1, 205, 
218, 275, 280, 490. 

Nevada State Hospital for Men- 
tal Diseases, 116, 352. 

Nevada Tax Commission, 485. 

Nevada Teachers, 439-42. 

Nevada Theaters, 201-12. 

Newark Valley, 324, 386-9. 

Newlands: Sen. F. J., 174-5, 
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465-74; family, 174; addition, 
178; heights, 141; home, 141- 
2; park, 174; post office, 474; 
project, 168, 474; reclamation 
act, 469. 

Nixon: home, 141-2; 
bank, 132. 

Noble’s Road, 42, 57-8, 59, 78. 

North Aurora Mining Co., 282, 
286. 

Noleware, Chauncey N., 154. 

Nye, Gov., 460. 

Nye County, 50, 342, 417, 485. 


National 


O 


Odd Fellows, 132, 159, 327. 

Oddie, Tasker L., 421. 

O'Neill, R. C., 307; Thos., 355-6. 

Oregon, 42, 43, 53, 56, 75, 80, 
105, 106, 123, 128, 166, 261, 
268, 303, 382. 

Oregon Short Line, 304, 362. 

Oregon Trail, 41, 48 

Ormsby, Major, 1, 7, 10, 17, 19, 
22 


22, 24. 
Ormsby County, 86, 104. 
Osceola, 357, 358-68, 432, 435-6. 
Owyhee Mountain and River, 233. 


P 
Paintes, 5-24, 101. 
Palace Dry Goods House, 129, 


131. 
Palisade, 93, 306, 310, 436. 
Pancake Range, 386-7. 
Picnic of 1907, 19, 106, 142. 
Paradise, 239. 
Parks in Reno, 174. 


Patterson Mining District, 274, 
389. 
Paymaster Mine, 345, 347, 349, 


3S2. 
Peavine Mountain, 102, 119, 174. 
Pilot Knob, 291, 401, 436. 
Pioche, 272, 274, 292, 297, 300, 
308, 311, 341, 345, 382, 391, 
393 435, 442, 474. 
Piper, John, 201, 204; Opera 














INDEX 


House Orchestra, 
Co., 202. 

Placer County, 86, 90. 

Placer Mining, 298, 358, 366. 

Placerville, 70, 72, 74, 83, 86, 
87; route, 73, 86. 

Plaza, 98, 132, 136, 160. 

Pleiades Mine, 352. 

Politics, 304, 314, 316, 321, 355, 
358, 376-7, 385-6, 391, 406, 
416, 420-1, 422-3, 459-74. 

Pony Express, 9, 72, 193, 195. 

Postal Cable-Telegraph Line, 259. 

Prospectors, 68, 119, 295, 298, 
304, 323, 431, 445. 

Prouty, Annie Estelle, 29. 

Pyramid Lake, 5, 7, 8, 9, 19, 24, 
26, 45, 49, 51, 144. 


Q 
Quinn, John, 320, 356, 380. 
Quartette Mining Co., 377, 379. 


208; Stock 


R 

Rabbit Creek, 299. 

Racing, 327-9, 392. 

Ragtown, 56, 73. 

Ragsdale: John, 296-7, 399, 418; 
hotel, 399, 404. 

Railroads, 72, 74-5, 80, 83-5, 
89, 90-2, 100, 102, 104-6, 109- 

10, 126, 170, 274, 276, 300, 304, 
360, 362, 397, 420, 436, 489.. 

Ralston: Jackson H., 215; James 
Harvey, 215-22; souvenirs, 219; 
creek, 218; desert, 222; street, 
139; valley, 222. 

Ranching, 71, 109, 118, 120, 124- 
5, 129, 134, 164, 169, 296, 300, 
302, 306-8, 311, 321-2, 326-7, 
342, 347, 356, 362, 386, 409- 
10, 424, 428. 

Ravmond and Elv Mine. 397. 

Reese River Reveille, 222; valley, 
289, 

Reipe: Richard, 400, 404, 407, 
459; hotel, 404; town, 291. 

Religion, 357, 414, 477-8. 

Reno, 29-189. 





INDEX 


Reno Evening Gazette, 162. 

Regua, Mark, 401-2. 

Rhyolite, 118, 382, 423. 

Richardson, Dr. Rodney, 443. 

Ring, Orvis, 148, 374. 

Riverside: Drive, 137, 173; 
heights, 140; hotel, 62, 64, 65, 
169; mill co., 125-6; school, 
146-7, 160. 

Rives, Henry, 332. 

Roberts, Mayor E. E., 173, 176. 

Robinson, Bishop Henry M., 477. 

Robinson: district, 271-2, 291-301, 
346, 396, 398, 404, 418, 445; 
summit, 436. 

Robust Mines, 400, 402. 

Rockhill, Thos. 282, 401. 

Roop, Gov. Isaac, 6, 264. 

Roosevelt, Pres., 470. 

Rosecrans, Gen., 268-9. 

Ruby, Fort, 268, 302, 304, 323, 
387, 442. 

Ruth, 291, 401, 436. 


S 

Sacramento: city, 43, 50, 58, 70, 
72, 73, 80, 82-4, 86, 89-90, 92, 
94, 100, 106, 117, 170, 217, 
280; pass, 344, 367; springs, 
367; summit, 361; valley, 82. 

Sadler: Herman, 387; Gov. Rein- 
hold, 281, 283. 

St. George, 245-249. 

St. Mary’s Academy, 151-2. 

Salmon Front River and Moun- 
tain, 49, 51, 233. 

Saloons, 292, 299, 317, 321, 334, 
339, 355, 358, 380, 382, 426, 
436, 444, 445-7, 464. 

Salt Lake, 36, 44, 48, 50, 73, 80, 
84, 93, 106, 130, 170, 261-2, 
270, 304, 320-2, 325, 329, 334, 
362, 374, 377, 396, 400, 457, 
477, 485. 

Salt Valley, 297. 

San Buenaventura River, 47-9. 

San Francisco, 40, 48, 59, 68, 69, 
70, 72, 82-4, 86, 88, 90, 92, 
94, 106, 111, 119, 162, 170, 
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206, 265, 268, 280-1, 290, 309- 
10, 316-17, 345, 396, 449, 456. 

Schellbourne, 272, 274, 301-6, 
321, 323, 440. 

Schell Creek Range, 301-3, 308. 

Schools, 143, 146-163, 180-3, 239- 
40, 247, 248, 251, 439-42. 

Schwab, Chas., 383. 

Searchlight, 118, 
472. 

Sharon, Wm., 102, 104, 460, 465. 

Sheep, 109, 122, 124, 237, 240, 
307-8, 440, 450, 485. 

Shekel: Alice, 280, 424; station, 
280, 295, 388. 

Shermantown, 272, 369, 370, 371, 
373, 375, 389, 422, 429. 

Shoshones, 5, 7, 215. 

Sierra: mountains, 34, 45, 50, 51, 
58, 68, 77, 83, 84, 87, 88, 262; 
valley, 71, 123, 128. 

Silver, 68, 119, 241, 265, 294, 
295, 297, 302, 303, 370, 372, 
373, 382, 388, 391, 398, 404, 
414, 420, 427, 461-2, 465-6, 
467-8. 

Smith, Jedediah, 44. 

Snake Valley, 344, 362, 364, 365, 
367, 440. 

Social Institutions in Reno, 145- 
163. 

South Pass, 42, 45, 48, 80. 

Southern Pacific, 106, 108, 119, 
130, 304. 

Spanish American War, 481. 

Spanish Springs, 122, 169. 

Sparks: Gov. John, 420; town, 
130, 134. 

Spenser, U. S. Senator, 308, 311. 

Spring Valley, 304, 306-11, 322, 
362, 440. 

Stage Travel, 58, 70, 72, 73, 93, 
100, 102, 105, 128, 131, 167, 
201, 268, 270, 272, 274, 280, 
295, 334, 338, 353,, 354, 378, 
404, 432-9, 463. 

Star Mill and Mine, 311, 317, 
318, 319, 327, 451. 

Star Route Mail Frauds, 308-10. 


377-8, 463-4, 
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Steamboat Springs, 143. 

Steptoe: Butte, 324; Colonel, 97, 
197; creek, 296, 347, 370, 395; 
lake, 372, 375; valley, 274, 
297,, 299, 326, 342, 436. 

stewart, Senator Wm. M., 86, 423, 
430, 459-61. 

Stock Raising, 60, 94, 124, 281, 
296, 304, 306-7, 311, 322, 327, 
329, 356-7, 360, 362, 365, 386, 
387, 390, 394, 415, 424. 

Stone and Gate’s Crossing, 60, 
102. 

Storey: Capt. E. T., 
25, 87, 217, 416. 

Stubbs, Dr. J. E., 155. 

Susanville, 6, 62, 88, 89, 105, 128. 

Sutter’s Fort, 43, 46, 50, 51, 54. 

Sutro, Adolph, 227-231. 

Swamps, 94, 123, 246, 388, 437. 


25-6; county, 


— 

Tahoe, 49, 51, 
173. 

Tallman, Clay, 473. 

Tamerland District, 291, 298. 


125, 144, 172, 


Taylor District, 295, 297, 
304, 318, 324, 350, 354-70, 
368, 386, 396, 404, 406, 


- 411, 422, 428, 440, 442, 451, 
452, 453. 

Tea Cup Mine, 311, 317-18. 

Teachers in Nevada, 439-442. 

Telegraph, 73, 104, 265, 309. 

Telephone, 143, 251-2, 400, 419. 

Territorial Government, 6. 

Theaters, 112, 160-2, 201-12. 

Thumb, Gen. Tom, 204-5. 

Timber, 111, 298, 318, 321, 322, 
339, 340, 344, 349, 406, 424, 
428, 437. 

Tin Pot Mine, 291. 

Taono, 292, 297, 299, 300, 341, 
342, 345, 346, 418. 

Toll: bridge, 61, 66, 71; roads, 
42, 69, 70, 90, 282, 291. 

Tonopah, 118, 320, 343. 

Tonopah Mining Co., 118. 

Transcontinental Highways, 165; 
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exposition, 173. 

ransportation, 71-2, 89, 101, 112, 
119, 120, 125, 128, 129, 284, 
289, 290, 292, 297, 298, 300, 
304, 305, 323, 341, 342, 343, 
354, 376, 397, 406, 418, 427, 
436, 455. 

Treasure: city, 272, 282, 443; hill, 
282, 286-9. 

Trench Mine, 282. 

Triplett, Jos. F., 25. 

Truckee: battle, 12; Mr, 51; 
pass, 43, 50, 51; river, frontis- 
piece, 3, 12, 14, 34-5, 36, 49, 
51, 52, 57, 58, 59, 62, 70, 80, 
92, 93, 94, 98, 99, 101, 104, 
122, 125, 143, 144, 145, 169, 
173, 174, 176; route, 42, 170; 
stations, 59, 60; meadows, 54, 
59, 60, 62, 66, 70, 102, 121, 
123; town, 100, 173; trout, 
143; valley, 12, 59, 120, 143. 

Truckee-Carson Irrigation Project, 


120, 168, 176. 


U 

Union Pacific, 80, 91, 93. 

United States: air mail service, 
167; army, 6; aid to C. P., 90; 
mail frauds, 308; reclamation 
service, 120; 7% system for 
highways, 170. 

University of Nevada, 29, 
140, 146, 150, 152, 
155, 182-3, 241. 

Utah, 6, 68, 94, 125, 126, 170, 
245, 248, 261, 262, 264, 297, 
300, 304, 306, 310, 329, 347, 
349, 397, 406, 432, 437, 450, 
477. 


136, 
153, 154, 


Vv 
Verdi, 92, 126, 131, 167. 
Vigilance Society in Reno, 116. 
Virgin: river, 40, 244, 245, 248, 
252-3; valley, 243, 252-4. 
Virginia: city, 5, 8, 9, 11, 64, 66, 
68, 70, 71, 73, 74, 83, 88, 
90, 94, 100, 102, 104, 118, 125, 
128, 156, 167, 201, 211-12, 





INDEX 


227-31, 415, 477, 485; street, 
98, 131, 133, 136, 140, 159, 
180. 

Virginia and Gold Hill Tunnel 
Co; 70. 

Virginia and ‘Truckee Railroad, 25, 
104, 105, 107, 112, 144, 489. 

Virginia, Old, 66. 


WwW 

Wadsworth, 3, 12, 13, 14, 24, 25, 
49, 51, 60, 62, 92, 93, 105, 
130, 170. 

Walker: Jos., 44, 50-1; lake, 45, 
50-1; river, 45, 46, 49, 51, 58. 

Walley’s Hot Springs, 154. 

War: Spanish American, 
World,110, 124, 322, 481. 

Ward, 294, 297, 299, 304, 323, 
324, 341-58, 352-4, 370, 376, 
383, 393, 404, 409, 410, 418, 
440, 442. 

Ward, Miner, 350. 

Washington, D. C., 83, 85, 
438, 468, 478. 

Washoe: city, 69, 104, 111, 112, 

162; country, 6, 38, 360; county, 
68, 87, 104, 169, 440, 443; 
county bank, 132; court house, 
112, 114; regiment, 25; valley, 
102, 111; zephyrs, 117. 

Water, 111, 114, 123, 125, 314, 
329, 341, 361, 388, 389, 394, 
397, 426. 

Watkins, Capt. R. G., 10, 14, 17, 
19-20, 22. 

Watson, A. R., 296, 398-9. 

Watson, W. A., 303, 340, 389. 

Weber Bros., 306, 314, 316, 320- 
1, 327-8, 380, 436. 

Weber Lake, 70, 144. 

Wells, 304, 306, 324, 334, 338, 
361, 377, 406, 432, 435, 436. 

Wells Fargo Co., 70, 100, 270, 
274. 


481; 
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West, 50, 74, 76, 93, 173, 244, 
278, 332, 395, 435, 460, 474, 
477. 

Western Pacific, 106, 108-9, 130. 

Western Union, 309-10, 369. 

Wheat, 109, 125, 240, 246. 

Whitaker: Bishop, 152, 156; 
park, 174; seminary, 139, 150- 
i; 

White, Martin Mines, 347-54, 
370, 409. 

White Pine: country, 280; county, 
268-485; mining district, 270, 
272, 280, 281, 282, 286, 342, 
381; News, 259, 273, 281, 350, 
393, 402, 408, 457. 

White River, 395-6, 439; range, 
389; valley, 272, 281, 309, 
326, 389-94, 425. 

Wier, Jeanne Elizabeth, preface, 
259-60. 

Williams, Sen. Joe, 392. 

Williams Station, 7-9, 12. 

Williamson, David E. W. 1-28. 

Willow Creek, 274, 341, 345, 390. 

Wilson, Pres., 470. 

Wingfield Park, 174-5. 

Winnemucca: Chief, 6, 7, 19; 
Chiquita, 18, 22; Young, 8, 13, 
26 


Wool, 94, 124, 304, 307, 485. 
Woodruff and Ennors, 270, 274. 
Wren, Thos., 10. 

Wright, Wm. 8, 9. 


Y 
Yates, Fannie E., 294, 295, 349, 
381, 410, 431. 
Yellow Jacket, 228, 266. 
Yerington: E. B., 487-90; H. M, 
489. 
Young, Brigham, 261, 264, 308. 
Yuba Pass, 172. 


Z 
Zoning Ordinance, 178, 











